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PEEFACE. 



The present work has been composed with more p«r- 
ticnlar reference to the class of English Composition 
(attached to the Chair of Logic) in the University of 
Aberdeen. 

While availing myself of the best works on the 
English Language, I have kept steadily in view the 
following plan. 

Under Etymology, the three departments : 1st, Classi- 
fication of Words or the Parts of Speech ; 2nd, Lifiection ; 
drd. Derivation, have been separately discussed. This 
method I think better adapted for conveying gramma- 
tical information than the, older one, of exhausting 
enccessively each of the Parts of Speech in all its 
relations. 

The practice of explaining the precise meanings of 
the frequently recurring words of the language, such as 
pronoims, articles, distributive adjectives, prepositions, 
and conjimctions, has here been systematically followed 
out. Words of this description are not nmnerous. 
Belonging alike to all subjects and all styles, they are 
the very hinges of composition. The explanation of 
th^oi, so long as it is confined to a small compass, is a 
proper office of the grammarian, although therein he 
may seem to intrude a little on the province of the 
lexicographer. 
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A similar plan is carried out in the second part of 
Etymology, — Inflection. Thus, the meanings of the 
different moods and tenses of the verb are explained as 
accurately as the writer's knowledge would enable him. 
Almost all the newer grammars recognize the expediency 
of this course. 

So with regard to Derivation, the meanings of the 
Bignificant prefixes and suffixes are stated. Under this 
head, such an account has been given of the sources of 
the English vocabidary, as in a great measure to dispense 
vri^ an Etymological dictionary. 

One advantage of the plan now described is the 
mmplifying of Syntax, which, when freed from all 
matters relating to the meanings of words and of inflec- 
tions, may fall entirely under the three heads of Concord, 
Gh)vemment, and Order or Arrangement of Words ; this 
last part being what in our language most requires the 
careful attention of the pupil. 

For the sake of the accurate definition of the Parts of 
Speech, as well as for General Syntax, the recently 
mtroduced system of the Analysis of Sentences is fully 
explained. On this subject the method given by Mr. 
C. P. Mason has been principally followed. 

A short account of the English Alphabet is prefixed, 
bat Orthography at large is not entered on in this work. 
The subjects of Prosody, Figures of Speech, and Style, 
are also reserved, it being pui'posed to include them in a 
sejparate manual of Ehetoric. 

In the discussion of the idioms and constructions of 
the language, this grammar contains one novelty of im- 
portance, namely, the explanation of the precise uses of 
ihe relatives, * That,' ' Who,' and ' Which.' The dis- 
tinction between * that ' on the one hand, and * who ' and 
•which' on the other, was clearly perceived by out 
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idiomatic writers np to the beginning of tlie last century ; 
but owing to an nnfortimate misapprehension as to the 
peculiarly English idiom of throwing a preposition to 
the end of a clause, the relative * that ' is now very little 
employed in book composition, ' who ' and * which ' being 
made to serve in its stead. For my first knowledge ©f 
the real distinction I was indebted, more than tweniy 
years ago, to a communication from Dr. Thomas Clark, 
then of Marischal College. 

In the preparation of this grammar my acknow- 
ledgments are more ^especially due to Mr. C. P. Mason 
(English Chrammar), Dr. Angus (Handbook of the English 
Tongue)^ Mr. Ernest Adams (Elements of the English 
Language), Dr. Latham's works, Dr. Charles W. Connon 
(English Chrammar), Dr. Crombie (Etymology and Synian 
of the English Language)^ Dr. Morell (English Orammar)^ 
Mr. 0. Allen Ferris (English Etymology), Mr. T. Eeich- 
ever Arnold (English Orammar), Mr. A. J. D. D'Orsey 
(English Orammar, Chambers's Course), Mr. Brandon 
Turner (English Grammar), Mr. Matthew Harrison (The 
English Language), and Mr. Henry H. Breen (Modern 
English Uieraiure), I am also much indebted to an ont- 
line of English Grammar, in Chambers*s Informaiion for 
the People, written by Mr. Andrew Findlater, Editor of 
Ohamhera's EncycHopcBdia, 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



THE ALPHABET. 

1. The Alphabet is the collection of written characteis 

or symbols representing the simple articulate sounds. 

The Engljgh Alphabet oontains twenty-cdx ohaiacters, or letters, 
bat the sounds to be expressed are still more numerouB. Moreover, 
as several sounds have auplicate letters, the ayailable characters arc- 
really fewer than twenty-six. 

2. There are two kinds of articulate sounds, — vowels 

and consonants, 

A sound that can be nttered alone, oa eCfOh, owe^ is called a vowd 
eound. A sound that cannot be uttered alone, but must be joined 
with a Towel sound, asp, ^ ^, v, is called a contonard sound. 

' ^ 3. The characters available for the vowel sounds are 

A Towel sound, uttered clearly and with sfiess of voice, is said to 
be oocenieA, The accent may mil either on the vowel alone, or on 
the vowel together with a consonant next following it. 

As most usually represented bv the five vowel cnaracters, tDe fol- 
lowing five vowel sounds (which may be called hmg vowels) exem* 
plify such vowels as receive the accent exclusively on the vowel :— 

lay, lea. He, lo, loo; 

which mav be symbolized thus : Id, 1^ li. Id, lit 

The otner following five vowels sounds (which may be called , 
thort vowels) exemplify such vowels as receive the accent on the 
consonant foUowing, as well as the vowel : — 

kt, ^t, It, hi, hi (as in nut). 

Independent of the different kind of accent, these ten vowels are 
eacb distinct from the other ; they make up ten separate vowels. 

in some words Hie accented long vowel sounds are pronounced 
with force, quickly, and so as to include in the accent a consonant 
that comes after the vowel. This happens in the case of the fifth 
loiu; vowel %' in several words, as in pull, fuU, compared with pool, 
foci; which may be symbolized thus : piU, fCd ; ptQ, liiL The s^co^ 
long Yowel *4* undergoes a like change oi «jco&Ti\. Va. VJsifc '«^'^\^««^^ 
which is pronounoed ' wn ;' probobVy too Vxv «bswV ^'QcL^t ^^^sa^*.^^ 
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thiB partioular form of accent has not been much stndied heretofore. 
The thkd long vowel ' i ' becomes * 1/ that is to say, carries its accent 
to the next consonant, as in the woid pride, compared with the words 
• pry/ • pried ;' which three words may be symbolized thus : prld, pri, 
prid. The like hM>pens with this Yowel in a good many words ; but 
as yet no care has been taken to discriminate syllables thus accented. 

On the other hand accented short yowel sounds have the vowel 
sound prolonged, in certain words, without any of the accent falling 
on a following consonant. This happens particularly in the case of ' k ' 
and * 5,' the nrst and fourth of those vowels, as may be seen on com- 
paring the words * am,' ' palm ' (which may be Cfymbolized ' km,' * pam') 
and the words sot, sawt sought (which may be symbolized * sot, so, sot '). 

The other three aeeented short vowel sounds (jb, 1, h) are not thus 
prolonged, excepting ' ^ which occasionally becomes ' e,' as in the 
expresSon • vM wSl — veri I' 

These variations of accent add to the number of accented vowel 
sounds, but not to the number of vowels. Only the mode of accen- 
tuation is varied. 

. ozi; or ou in the words now and noun, and oy or oi in the words 
hoy, hod, aie compounds of other vowels; in me words now and 
noun, of*d* and *ti;' in hoy and hoQ, of 'o,' and *V 

' I ' Is here a sapposed vowel, prodaoed by extmding tbe vowel twice oocairing in 
the word 'pity/ StxaSs aathorlties preftr considering the vowel sound In now and 
noun as combined of S' and *lL' The truth is that the eomponnd soondd do so vary 
In pronunciation In (BBamtyaati of Itoghwrt as to JnstUy either analysis; bat '5 ' 
rather than * ft ' is the one here preferred, eye, dye, is also considered as a oomponnd 
Boand, bat its elementary ports can hardly be assiRoed. We may re{^ it as 
a compound of ft ' and the sound of 'I' Just described. *V is here treated as a 
simple sound. 

w and y are sometimes called consonants, sometinies semi-vowels. 
In any ease * w* is 'li,' and 'y ' is * ^' each quiddy pronounced before 
another vowel; as in the words we and waiy (li-^ tL-^sw^ w&), and 
in the words ye, yea (6-4, e-a=ye, y£). 

' ii ' has often the floond of 'y before it, as in itin0,/m (= tyiln, fyii^ 

' a, e, i, u ' may respectively stand for the unaccented vowds of 
'k, ^ 1, h;' * &, e, i, ti ^ f or the unaccented short vowels of * ^ ^ i, li.' 

' ' symbolizes a vowel that is heard in the words awe,pcni}, pawn 
(=5, po, pon). The first eyllable of tiie word autumn contains the 
same vowel, likewise accented ( = dtum). The first syllable of the 
word autumnal contains the same vowel, but unaccented. This un- 
accented vowel of *5' will be symboliced as *o.' Say autumn, 
autumntd =dtum,dttmmal — *6' isfound to substitute *5' whenlosing 
the aceezrt ; as in the words, auihor, aulhorize, authority, authorUatifie^ 
say • dthor, dthoriz,dtitidriti, oChbritdtiv.' The same vowel 'o' is also 
themiaeoentedvowelof*6;' bat when *5' loses its aoosot in a kin- 
dred English woid, this vowel ii hardly ever substituted, but in plaoo 
of it the unaccented vowel of * d,' as heard in the flnst and last vowda 
of the word * potato.' The first eyUable of the word opposite (^pozit) 
Joaag lis Boeesii in oppose, and then becomes^ not *opdz,' but 'opoz.' 
CffpaeOg becomea, not 'dpozit,* but • bpooat. This ^cpsd.^ q oooaii 
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veiy rarely in TCw gliah ; the vowel in the first and last syllables of 
'potato oooora very frequently. Therefore it is preferred to symboliaa 
this vowel by the letter * o^' without any mark at all. 

Althnngh, as already correctly stated, ' il' is a different vowel fix>m 
*h/ as is *^' fiom • V 'ffrom 'V *^* from •h,' yet it is an important 
observation that the individuals of each of these four couples of vowels 
are exchangeable with each other in kindred English words, sometimes 
accented, sometimes unaccented, as may be seen from a few examples : 
p4ahnn, nitfhonal, nkshonlkUtl ; deriv, (^v^ishon« deilvativ ; r^, r^ 
hz, r^liti ; id^ Id^liz, Idekliti ; lO, w^ r&lw& ; repyiit, r^pytttabl ; 
^^leat, par^tal; papa, p6pal; m^aon, masbnio; oont^fl, c6nr 
tinyditi; th^tr, thektricu; Oknada^ Oan^ian ; Pkriz, Parizian; 
xevdl« ]4veliu9hon; repli, r^plicdshon; rep^t, r^tishon; kooent 
aco^t; German, Germanic; Britan« Britknia, Britknio, British: 
Iknd, Scot, Scbtland; Mbor, labdrius; ost^, ost^ty (austere^ 
ansteiify) ; depis, osplahua (auspice, auspicious).* 

4. The consonants, and their sounds, are divided inta 
UqittdSy muteSj and sibilants. 

The Uguidi are, r, 2, n, m^ and the sound of no in ting. They are 
80 called because they flow on continuously, and are therefore more 
l&e vowels than consonants in the strict sense of the word. They 
are not tibie only consonants that do so, and therefore the name has 
no deBeriptive propriety. 

The nmtet are the laiger number of the consonants. They are ot 
vaxious dassoflt according to the part of the mouth that utters fhem, 
and according to the concurrence of vocal sound fixxm the throat 

Those uttered by the mouth are IdbidU ; p, /, 5, v. If we oom> 
pare p and /with h and v, we find that in uttering the first two iih» 
air-tube is entirely dosed, and the voice shut off; np^ off: while with 
Hie last two, the stoppaee is bat partial* and we can still ke^ up a 
certain degree of sound, cob, love. This is the distinction between 
«ftan>and /lot mutes, and is (^importance in English Grammar, T 

Tlioeeuttered by the teeth are dentah ; (sharp) e,efc {tMn), (flat) d, 
dk (iMne). Those uttered by the throat are gutturals; (sharp) k, eh 
(Scotch in loeh\ (flat) g, gh (Irish lough). 

The dbUarUs are the hissing sounds, a, sh (shame), s (zeal), zh 
(azure). There are two compounds of these, Uh (chest), dzh (Jedj. 

The letter h, a softened form of ch (loch), is caUed the aspirate. 

It will be seen from the above list, that oar alphabet Is defldent in charactexB for 
eomresslng the consonant sounds ng CTing% sh (tihame), th (asnre), th (thinl dh (thine). 
It 18 Ikrther redundant as regards Uie letters e (represented by i or k), q (the same 
•■ k before u), and » (either ks or gs). Also j, as representing a compound somid, 
would be supcfffluous, if we had the elementary diancter sft (axure). At nroaiiit it 
l8 A coQTenlent contraction for dsh. 



* This scheme of vowel symbolizatlon, which has the peculiar advantage ol ' 
Indicating at once the accents and the vowels of words, has been ooaunjutoKtei^ \s^ 
me by Dr. Claxk, who considers it likely to be tuwW!L| vA ^sg^ti Ya. ^pMssmattsaii 
dlscnssioas, Irat in English pronouncing dLcUonaxVea umV Vsl >^ Nv««^>'\;^^>^'^ ^bbs* 
system ot phonetic ^eUing tkat may be bm^iStes «i(XiBBSSi^«^ ^^ Xbs&llna^^^ 



BTYMOLOaY. 



Etymology is the study of individual words. It \a in 
eontnust to Syntax, which is the joining of words in 
sentences. 

Individual words may be viewed in three different 
ways: 

First, we may divide thorn into classes, or kinds, and 
explain the purposes served by each kind. This is to 
give the classification of words, or the Parts of Speech. 

Secondly, we may consider the changes that they 
undergo when ihey enter into composition, as in the 
plurals of nouns, the compaiison of adjectives, &c. 
This is Inflection. 

Thirdly, we may examine the growth and structure 
of words. This is called Derivation. 

Before entering upon the first division, — the Parts of 
Speeoh, it iB req^uisite to examine the nature of the 
Sentence 
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THE SENTENCE. 

1 . Speech is made up of separate sayings, each com- 
plete in itself, and containing several words; and 
these sayings are Sentences. 

Any complete meaning is a sentence. 

A angle word does not give a meaning: the words, 'John/ 

* street/ * star/ * see/ * escape/ nsed sepaiiately, do not teU us any- 
thing. We need at least two words to convey any information : 
^ Jolm stands/ is a full meaning. The cases where even two words 
are sufScient are not very nnmerons ; most meanings are expressed 
by more than two words : * he is in the street,' ' I see the star/ 

* the guilty cannot always escape/ 

2. The usual and regular form of the Sentence is to 
declare that something is or is not — ^to give an affirma* 
tion or a denial. 

For affirming, we have the form seen in the examples : ' the soji 
is risen/ * gold is heavy,' * men will die/ 

For denying, we have such forms as 'the sun is not risen/ 
' feathers are not heavy/ * men will not live always/ ' the report is 
not true/ ' a brave soldier will not desert his post/ Such forms 
differ from the foregoing only in the addition of the negative word 
' not/ The distinction between the kinds is of the greatest import- 
ance in regard to our conduct and belief, but is seldom considered 
in Grammar. 

Of sentences that do not assume one or other of these forms, 
there are two classes — imperative and interrogative. 

The Imperative sentence, instead of declaring something, com- 
mands, directs, or entreats : * clear the way/ * turn to the right/ 
*■ spare his life/ 

The Interrogative sentence asks a question : ' who will go with 
me?* * Can anyone disclose the mystery?* 

Both the imperative and the interrogative sentence may be 
regarded as shortened forms of the usual, or declaratory sentence : 

* clear the way,' is the same as *" I command you to clear Uie way.* 
For * spare his life/ we sliould say in full, * I (or we) entreat you 
to spare his life.' The interrogative form is a short way of saying, 
' I ftbk,* or ' I wish to know something/ 

Any two words, or more, will not give a meaning ; that is, make 
a sentence : * heavy gold,' ' thunder, lightning,' ' all good men 
tliemselyes,' are not sentences. There is a particular kin.dQ>l^^^t&. 
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needed to complete the declaration or meaning: 'gold is heavy, 
' ^xmdei follows lightning/ * all good men deny themselves.' 

3. Every Sentence may be divided into two parts : — 
One part is the thing spoken about, and is called the 

Subject. 

The other part is the thing said about the Subject, 

and is called the Predicate. 

' Lions xoar,' is a complete sentence. The thing spoken about, 
the Subject, is * lions ;' what is said about lions, Sie Predicate, is 
that they ^ roar/ (The declaration is affirmative.) Here subject 
and predicate are each expressed by a single word. 

' 'UxiBupported bodies fall to the ground.' 

Svbjeat, Predicate, 

Unsupported bodies — fall to the ground. 

Any person that understands the meaning of this sentence knows 
that wmut is spoken about is expressed in the two words, * unsup- 
ported bodies ;' and that what is said or declared about unsupported 
bodies is expressed in the four words. ^ fall to the ground.' 

Thus, although a great many words may be used in conveying a 
ax^f^ meaning, we can always separate those that give the subject 
from those that give the predicate. 

Stibject. Predicate, 

• A small leak — ^will sink a great ship. 

The pain of death — ^is most in apprehension. 

AHhoqgh the generied rule in sentences of afiObmation and denial 
if to plaoe the subject first, the order is sometimes i nverted : * short 
was nis triumph ;' * how long he will remain, no one can say ;' * it 
is a law of nature, that disuse diminishes the capabilities of things.* 
On restoring the regular order, these may be written thus : — 

His triumph — was short. 

No one — can say how long he will remam. 

That disuse diminishes the\ . „ i^„ « „«*„«« 
oapabUities of things }-^^^^°i °at'"e. 

When a sentence cannot be reduced to a single subject and a 
single predicate, it is because two or more sentences are put to- 
gether, which occurs not unfrequently : * The sun gives light by 
day, and the moon by night,' contains two subjects — * the sun,' * the 
moon,' and two predicates agreeing in the main action, <give 
light,' but differing in the manner of the action, *by day,' * by 
night' This is a compound sentence, partially contracted. 

The following axe additicmal examples : — * John and David are 
here; John is at the door, and David at the window.' *The 
river rose, burst the embankment, and flooded the field' Tone subject 
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and three piedicatea). *Gold is a metal, yellow, heavy, incoiw 
lodible, of great value, and used for coin and for ornament/ 

4. A Sentence containing only two words may be 
called a ndked sentence. It contains the kinds of words 
essential to a meaning, and these words are, in Gram- 
mar, different Farts of Speech. 

* Peter comes,' * fishes swim,' * time flies,' * prudence forbids,' are 
the shortest possible sentences; they are meanings given in the 
most naked form. One of the words in each expresses by itself the 
subject — * Peter,' * fishes,' * time,' * prudence ;' the second word in 
each is a complete predicate, ' comes,' * swim,' * flies,' ' forbids.' 

The words for the subjects are, in Grammar, mainly of one class, 
or one part of speech — ^the Noinr : ' Peter/ * fishes,' ^ time/ * prudence/ 
are nouns. 

The words for the predicates are, in Gxammar, always of one 
class, or one part of speech-^the Yebb : ' comes*' * fiwim/ * flies,' ' for- 
bids,' are verbs. 

The predicate word, or verb, has various peculiarities. Among 
others we may notice here, as never absent, the signification of 
time; the fitct or thing declared is always given as happening in a 
certain division of time — ^present, pe^t, future, or, in many cases, 
during all time : ^ Peter comes' (present time), 'James withdrew' 
(past time), ' fishes swim ' (all time). 

From a naked or skeleton sentence we may conceive all other 
sentences to be derived, being, as it were, clothed or filled out, or 
expanded by additions ; and most of the words used for this end 
belong to other grammatical classes, or different parts of speech. 

5. When the Predicate is clothed or enlarged by 
naming an object acted on, the word used is still most 
fi^uently a Noux : — * the Greeks worshipped Aj^lh ;* 
* fools waste opportunitieaJ 

* Apollo ' and ' opportunities ' are nouns. They might serve as 
the subjects of sentences : ' Apollo was the oracular god,' ' oppor- 
tunities ocour.^ 

This expansion, therefore, does not bring out any new part oi 
9peeeh; the object, like the subject, is a noun, or some form 
equi^ent to a noun. But we thereby determine a distinction 
among verbs : those that are thus followed by an object are called 
irantUive verbs, because the action is supposed to pa89 over to some 
particular thing. Those that give a complete meaning without an 
object ('the sun $hineB* * time flies ') are intrandUve. 

^^le noun is not confined to the subject or the object of the sen* 
lenoe ; it may occur in other situations : but the chief way to test a j 
iM>un iato see "v^iether it makes sense when used as a subject or an I 
object : ' Jo&m comes,' ' tell John^' make sense ; *• wiXL ooisks^* ** \!^ 
liumedf* are nonsense j * will ' and * burned' aie^ wcA. tvomwa. 
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6. Tfeo Subject is enlarged by words that qualify its 
moaning : as '/ew men live to be old;' * all high moun- 
tains are imposing.' The word ' few * joined to the noun 

* men,' to qualify its meaning, and the words ' all,' * high,' 
joined to mountains, are words of a distinct grammafical 
class, or Part of Speech, and are called Adjectives. 

The Object of a Sentence, when a Noun, may be en- 
larged or qualified in the same way ; * I see bright fires ;* 

* he commanded many large armies ;' * they climbed the 
loftiest peak.' * Bright,' ' many,' ' large,' * the,' * loftiest,' 
are Adjectives. 

In both places the adjective has tiie same use — to limit the 
number of things expressed by a noun, and iucrease the meaning ; 

* few ' limits the class ' men ' to a smaller number ; * high * limits 
the class mountain, and increases or adds to the meaning or 
attributes of the class ; the things spoken of have everything be- 
longing to the class mountain, and something besides, namely, what 
is expressed by the word * high.* 

7. The Predicate may be enlarged or extended by 
words expressing some attributes or circumstances of 
the action : — * they marched steadily ;' ' bring John 
heref * the fruit will soon be ripe.' 

The words * steadily,' • here,' ' soon,' are of the class, 
or Part of Speech, called the Adverb. 

The adverb modifies, limits, or varies the action of the predicate, 
or adds something to its signification ; the action \marched ' is 
qusiified by the meaning ' steadily,' which is something more than 
mere marcning. ' The fruit will be ripe * is changed in meaning 
by the word •soon,' which limits the time of the ripening. The 
word * here * gives the plouie where John is to be brought to ; it is 
an adverb of place. 

These words are called adverbs^ becau&e they are attached to 
verbs, or to the essential word in the predicate of the sentence. 

8. The Adverb, instead of being one word, may be 
made up of two or more words : ' they marched in 
order ;' ' send John to town ;' * the apples will be ripe t» 
a weelc.^ The expressions, * in order,' * to town,* ' in * 
week,' are called Adverbial Phrases. 

These phrases have the very same effect as the single-worded 
adverbs: 'in order' states the manner of marching; 'to town' 
gives the jlace where John is to go to, bemg an'adven>ial phrase o£ 
place ; ' in a week ' is an adverbial phrase of time. 
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9. The Adverbial Phrase usually consists of a Noun, 
and another kind of word connecting the Noun with 
the Predicate Verb. In the phrase * to town,' * town ' i» 
Noun ; * to,' is a word of a distinct class, or Part of 
Speech, named the Preposition. 

The prepontions are few in number ; they are mostly short words^ 
as, 'to, *from,' *by/ *in,' 'on,* 'over,' * under,* 'with,* 'against,' 
Their original meaning is direction. When applied to a verb of 
motion, or action, they indicate the direction of the movement, 
which, however, is in most cases vague or incomplete, unless some 
object is named ; * come to,' is not intelligible without a place or 
object named ; 'come to school,' ' we ran to the wood,* 

10. When two distinct sentences are united by a 
connecting word, such word is of the class, or Part of 
Speech, called the Conjunction : * the sun rose, and the 
clouds dispersed;' * individuals die, hut the race is 
perpetual ;' * I will come if I can.' 

'And,' 'but,' and 'if,' are unlike any of the other parts of 
speech ; they are conjunctions. They are nearly allied to, bat yet 
(ustinct from, prepositions. 

Sentences often follow one another without any connecting words 
ataU. 

11. The Subject or Object of Sentence may be given 
by a word of reference : * John said, he would go ;* 
' launch the boat, and take it across the river.' Such 
words are of the class, or Part of Speech, named the 
Pronoun. 

* John * is a noun ; it names a person by his own name : ' he,* is 
a pronoun, having no meaning of itself, but referring back to the 
person ' John * previously named. The word would equally apply 
to any person mentioned in the sentence or clause that goes 
before. 

In like manner a ' boat' names a thing by its own name : when 
we hear the Tvord we know what is meant. * It ' has no meaning 
of itsielf ; we must look back to see what thing was last mentioned, 
namely, a 'boat.' If the thing last mentioned had been 'tree,* 
the word * it ' would have meant a tree. 

The pronouns are a small class of words, of yexy wide application. 
They are called pronouns, or /or-nouns, because they serve instead 
of nouns. After a person or thing is once mentioned, a second 
mention may be avoided by using one of the pronouns, which aro 
usually much shorter words than nouns. 
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THE NOUN. 



1. Tlie Noun is defined by the following marks : — 

1. It may be the Subject or the Object of a Sentence : 
*the gardener pruned the tree,^ 

Here ' gnrdenes,' the subject of the sentence, and 'tree,' the 
object, are nouns. 

There are other words besides nouns that may be the subject or 
the object of a sentence. These are pronouns, and the infinitives 
of the verb. ^He wished to <jfo/ ''they like reading^* ''talking 
fatigues «8/ are sentences whose subjects and objects are not 
nouns, but pronouns or infinitives ; * he,' ' they/ *• us,' pronouns ; 
* to go,' ^ readmg,' ' talking,' infinitives. 

Hence some additional characters are necessary to distinguish 
the noun fram all other parts of speech. The following mark 
. distinguishes it &om the pronoun. 

2. n. The Noun is the name of the thing itself, 
while the Pronoun names by means of a reference. 

Thus, ' John,' ' kingdom,' * virtue,' are the names of 
the things themselves; *I,' 'he,' *it,' 'they,' 'who,' 
are names that have no meaning, except by referring 
tp ^omething otherwise pointed out or understood. 

* Augudue found Boma built of brick, and he left it built of 
marble.' The subject and the object of the first sentence, 'Au- 
gustus,' ' Rome,' are nouns ; they name the actual objects. The 
subject and the object of the second sentence, ' he,' * it,' are pro- 
nouns ; they name by referring back, one to Augustus, the other 
to Borne. 

To distinguish the noun from any part of the verb, we resort to 
the test of inflection. 

3. ni. The Noun is changed or inflected for 

Number,* Case, and Gender. The In£idtives of the 

Yearb are not inflected at all. We change 'man' into 

"men/ * men's* (^Number, Case); 'lioix,* iuto' lioness 
{^Gender), 
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Neither the active infinitive fomiB, 'toloveb' 'bving/ nor the 
{Mfifiive infinitives, ^to be loved,' * being loved,' are changed In 
an^ way. Other parts of the v^ b are extensively •haogjBd ; the 
chief purpose being to signify time. There is a change for nwmXfer; 
there is none for case or for gender. 

All nouns are not changed for niunber, ease, and gender ; some- 
times the meaning, and som^dmes the nsaga, would forbid the 
ehangpe. A large proportion have the plural number ; only a few 
ore infieoted for case; still fewer are infieoted for gender. 

The untphangeable nouns, such as 'goodness,' 'gold/ must be I 
known ftom their character and meaning. ' Goodness ' is known I 
by the ending 'ness/ to be what is called an Abstract noun. | 

* Gold,' ' olver,' ' steel,' are known by their meaning te be names, 

or nouns, of Material, which from their nature cannot be plural, ^ 
and oaimot be changed for gender. 
On the other hand, the infinitives are limited to a few forms : 

* to wiite,' ' to have written,' ' writing,' ' having written,' 4^c. 

GLASSES OF KOUHS. 

NoTrns are divided into five classes. 

4. L Proper, Singular, Meaningless Nouns : ' Eome,' . 

* Jordan,' ' Sirins,* ' Pharaoh.' 

These are called proper ^ because they belong to some one iadi- 
Tidual thing or person. For the same reason, they are gingtdar, 
^'Bame,* is the proper and peculiar name of a single city. 

They are called meam'Ti^^eM, in contrast to the next class. 

Eocamples of Proper Nouns. 

Persona : Noah, Aristotle, Gsesar, Luther, Shakespeare. 
Placeaj BwJdvme, MacMnee: Europe, Mediterranean, Lebanon, 
Thames, Malakof^ Mens Meg, Eoh-i-nootr. 
Days, MorUhs, FestiviiU : Monday, May, Ghristmas. 
Branchea of Knowledge : Algebra, Physics, Botany, Heraldry. 
Diseases : Catarrh, Typhus, Pleurisy, Aneurism, I)iphthaia. 

6. n. Common, General, Significant Nouns : ' city,' 

* river,' * star,' * king.' 

"Whereas the name ' Borne ' applies only to one object, the name 
^ city ' is common to many objects ; it is a name for Bome, Paris, 
London, York, and a great many others. The reason of its being 
used for all these objects in common, is that they resetnble one 
another ; Bome, Paris, and London, are things of the same kind, 
they are inhabited places, each under one authority ; to them, and 
to all such, the name * city ' is applied. It is thus common to a 
great number of things, instead of being ieBtns^RA.\«i wsfeN/^^^ 
general, or the name of a kind or claBB,TQ.ft\)eaA ol>D^xv%\aSKTs^Nffl^.\ 
it 18 Hgnificant^ or has a meaniiiC(«\)QQ&\\»b ^\is?Ck. w^-^^^ "^ *^ 
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thiL.g, it tells us that that thing has a certain character. To say 
thai Jerusalem is a ' city,' is to say that it resemhles Borne, Paris, 
Loudon, Dublin, &c., and possesses the known characters common 
to all these. 

A proper noun is a mere mark to designate a thing, and no 
more ; ' Jordan ' is a mark for a particular object, and if never used 
for anything else, it recalls that object alone. A common noun, 
'river,' is a name and something more; it tells us what sort of 
thing is named : ^ a body of running water, rising in the mountains, 
and flowing to the sea.' * Biver ' is thus general, while ' Jordan ' is 
particular ,* the one has a signification, or is significant, the other 
lias on signification, but is meaningless. 

The most characteristic proper nouns are those that have been 
used for one thing alone, and have never been applied to anjrthing 
else. Such are a few names of persons and- places, as (in all 
probability) Nebuchadnezzar, Bome, Sahara, Gibraltar. These are 
proper, singular, and meaningless, in the ftill sense of the terms ; 
proper, as the exclusive property of a single object ; singular^ for the 
same reason; meaningtesSjhecaxiBej unlike the names — king, city, 
desert, port — they convey no information about the things, assign 
no properties, qualities, or class likenesses of the objects. 

Owing to the great multitude of things we have to find names 
for, we seldom leave a name in the exclusive possession of one 
thing. The first known use of the word ^ Hercules ' was to a great 
fabulous hero, of immense bodily strength and courage. It has, 
however, been largely applied to other persons, neither fabulous 
nor heroes, many of them very feeble and very timid. Still, had it 
been confined to human beings, it might have been so far a common, 
general, or significant name, as to signify that the object named is 
a man. But, for want of separate names, it has been used for ships, 
dogs, horses, machines, a geographical locality (Pillars of Hercules) ; 
things with no resemblance to one another. Hence, although applied 
to many things, it is not a common, general, significant name; 
when we hear it, without knowing anything further, we do not 
know whether it means a man, a ship, a dog, a machine, or a place. 

When we hear the name * Wellington,* we do not know whether 
it indicates a man, a town, a colony, a bridge, a street, a ship, or a 
pair of boots. 

*■ China' is a proper name ; it has, however, two applications, but 
there is no similarity between them ; it is a country, and it is a 
name for a peculiar manufacture. So * Nankin ' has two uses ; but 
it is still a proper name. 

'Davy' is the proper name for a man, and the common or 
significant name for a miner^s lamp. 

' Lincoln ' is a proper name, but it is not confined to one single 

object ; still, it is not a common and significant name, because 

there is no similarity maintained in applying it. It is used for 

places and for persons, and we should not be surprised if it weic 

used for horses, or for machxDQS, 
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It is in naming persons, that we are most under the necessity of 
using the same name for many individuals ; thousands of persona 
are called by the same name, * Brown ;' yet Brown, although so 
widely applied, is not a common, general, significant name. There 
is no&ing common to all the Browns, and distinguishing them 
from all the Smiths, the Johnsons, or the Owens. As names of 
clans or fEonilies, they might indicate common descent, and be to 
that extent class names ; but, as there are many circumstances that 
lead to the shifting of names of persons, we are not sure even of 
this amount of similarity. 

As it is the intention of those names to signify individuals, and 
not classes, they have to be supplemented by additions that render 
them, in their own sphere, strictly proper, singular, names. In a 
small village there is probably only one man calleid' William Brown,' 
hence that name id' a proper, singular, as well as meaningless 
name. To make proper names still more decisively individual, 
triple or quadruple designations may be used. Combinations of two 
— ^William Brown, George Brown, David Smith — must be often 
repeated; combinations of three would be much rarer — ^William 
George Brown, David Samuel Smith, are comparatively infrequent. 
When the middle names are surnames, and not of the more limited 
class of ordinary Ghi istian naihes — as John Stanley Smith — they are 
still less likely to apply to a plurality of persons. When we mi^e a 
combination that is used for only one person, present or past, that 
combination is, in the strictest seuse, proper, singular, and meaning- 
less. 

6. Some Singular objects have names that are sig- 
nificant ; as ' Providence,' for the Deity, ' Katnre,' 
* Fate.* 

These are yeiy rare instances, and belong rather to the poetic 
and rhetorical employment of language than to the ordinary uses of 
words. The word * providence' is sigmficant because it is applicable 
to many things, in virtue of their resemblance ; the adt or quality of 
providence * is shown on many occasions. As a moral virtue it 
may be numifested by a number of difi'erent persons. But, by what 
is called a figure of speech, the word has a special application to 
the one Being that shows the quality in an exkaordinary or infinite 
degree. 

A Singular object may have a significant desiignation, when 
several significant names are joined together, so as to a} .ply to only 
one person or thing. 'Sovereign' is general and significant; it 
apphes to many persons: 'our sovereign,' singles out one; the 
aajective 'our,* by its limiting force, selects horn the class one 
individuaL 

It is the function of the adjective thus to narrow or Un:s.\i ^«:^S6S!^ 
of things, and the limitation is aometmea i^\i^<e^ \o m^Kjv^sMfi^Ji^ • 
PowothJ Bovereign ' is more limited l\iwi ^ ao^cte^saa^ \s^ ^8^;:^ 
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word, as will be afterwards expisined. 



7. Class Names are the same as General and Signi- 
£cant Names. 

The objeots of natural history are arranged in classes ; as rooks^ 
metals, palms, birds, apes. So, in geography, there are the classes 
—seas, monntains, rivers, plains, deserts. Many other objects are 
spoken of as classes, as the nobles, lawyers, traders. These names are 
all general and si^ifioant ; they are the names common to a great 
nnmber of individuals, in virtne of resemblance or similarity. All 
the bodies called * metals ' resemble each other in a nnmber of 
points; 'nobles' hate pecnliarities in common, which are absent 
from other classes of the eommnnity. 

8. III. Collective Nouns : as * nation,' * regiment,*^ 
* fleet,' * senate,* * shoal.' 

The Collective nonn is the name of a great nnmber of individnal» 
taken as one mass, and spoken of as a single object. A ' nation ' 
contains thousands, and perhaps millions, of individnal men and 
women; but it is spoken of as one object, because they are supposed 
to go all together. A ' fleet ' contains many ships, all under one 
command, and keeping together for one purpose. ' The fleet wa^ 
victorious,' means that the ships combined to gain a victory. 

Otiier examples, — ^Parliament was opened by the Queen. The 
clan was mustered. The mob was disi>ersed. The Spanish Armada 
was unsuccessful. The meeting is large. The jury flnds the 
prisoner guilty. The court has passed sentence. The society is soon 
to meet. The board is about to issue regulations. The conunittee 
was not called. 

As there maybe a number of collections of the same things, 
collective names are also general and signifleant names. There 
are many fleets, armies, regiments, clans, hosts, swarms ; and as 
the individual fleets, armies, &c., resemble each other, names are 
general and significant. Hence all these nouns are both collective 
and general. 

Sometimes when the collective noun is used, the things are 
spoken of individually and separately, as if it were a class noun. 
The jury were kept without food/ means that the jurymen were 
so kept ; because tne action of taking food cannot apply to a whole 
body collectively, but only to men individually. These collective 
nouns are sometimes called Nouns of Multitude. They occasion 
difficulties in Syntax, as will be afterwards explained (Syntax, 
Coneord of Subject and Verb). 

JPeaaantry, tenantry , jouth, nobility, sisterhood, are examples cf 
collective nouns that may also be nouns o£ muYtitnde. 
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9. IV. Material Nouns : as * iron,' • clay,' * wheat/ 
•water,* *snow.' 

' Iron ' is the name for all the iron existing everywhere, viewed 
as a single collection. * "Water * is the name for all water. 

Material nonns have thus a resemhlonce to collective nouns. 
The d^jS^rence is, that the material masses are more continttous, or 
less regularly divided than collections of objects. Compare 'water' 
with * fleet;* 'Iron,' 'coal/ 'sand/ wfth • artillery ' (collectivo'^ 

Again, "the material noun must be singular, because there cannot 
be two oottinlete or exhaustive collections of one material : ' sUver ' 
is skll esdstlng silver. Unlike the collective noon, the material 
noun cannot be a class name. Different materials may be united 
in a class, by their resemblance ; as, when gold, silver, iron, &c., 
make the class ' metal ;' but ' metal ' is in every respect a general and 
significant noun, and is not either Q collective or a material noun. 

Examples of Material Nouns. — Eock, stone, slate, marble, granite, 
sand, mud, lead, brass, zinc, copper, platinum, gold, salt, eJum, 
soap, pot&sh, butter, ham, tea, sugar, rice, tobacco, bread, linen, 
flax, cotton, hemp, paper, wine, beer, brandy, chloroform, arsenic, 
clou^ niist, dew, hoar-frodt. 

The names oi diseases have been classed under proper nonns. 
There is also some resemblance between them and nonns A material. 
In grammatical construction, they agree with proper, material, and 
abstract nouns, and differ from the class noun. We do not say a 
i^hus, typhuses. ' Fever ' is sometimes a class noun, and used in 
weplitral, implying that there are various kinds df fever. 

yfhen strictly used, the material noun cannot be plural, for the 
reasons given. Tet, occasionally, we find such nouns used in the 
plural, as sands, wines, teas. This happens in three ways. 

(1). When the material name is used to designate the fhirigs 
made of it ; as tiiis for certain utensils made of tin ; pofpers for what 
gives the news. 

(2). When, instead of the whole collection, detached portions of 
it are meant, as stones, slates, peats, clouds, lights. 

(3). When a material is divided into distinct ftmds, or varieties, 
as wines, teas, sugars, salts, cottons, soaps, earths, waters. This 
is the commonest case of the material noun used in the plural. 

In suoh cases tioie noun can be used in the singular with ' a ' 
before it : a wine, a sugar, a water. 

These nouns ore then to be parsed as class or general nouns, 
thus : — *• The botanist studies the grasses, and has found a new 
grass* (general noun). 'The cow eats grass' (material noun). 
* Thdy had Jbh (material noun) for dinner ;' ' they ate four fishes ' 
(gSDcaml noun). 

. When nmiber is thought of, we have a plural : ' two men are in 
the room.* When quantity is thought of, even when exsjtswsiA. >av 
number, we have the singular: 'tN^enX.^ Tpcraada «o» *^^ ^xsss^. 
charged.' 
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10. V. Abstract Nouns: as 'length,' 'i-oundness/ 
* whiteness,' 'health,' 'regularity,' 'bravery,' 'tempe- 
rance,' ' wisdom.' 

When we examine an actually existing tking, as a house, a Hon, 
we find that it has many different properties * a house is high, it is 
long, it is hroad, it is either old or new, and so on. We may look 
at it, and consider the Jieight, without thinking of the length, or the 
width, or the colour, or the age, or the newness. In so doing we 
are said to abstract the height from the other properties. ^, in 
ImiL, we might consider the length or the breadth, each by itself, 
without expressly thinking of anything else; we should then 
abstract the length, or the breadth, as the case might be. These 
words — ^lieight, length, breadth, are called Abstract Nouns. 

So with a lion. We might, in looking at the lion, think sepa- 
rately and particularly of his size, or of his shape, or of his colour, 
or of his strength, or of his fierceness ; and, when thinking of liim 
in each one of these aspects, we should be inattentive to the other 
points, iJthough we could not entirely keep away the impression 
of them. These names, therefore, are abstract nouns. 

As contrasted with the abstract names, the 'house' and the 
'lion,' each considered in all its properties together, are called 
concrete names. All class nouns, which are also common, general, 
and sigpiificant nouns, are concrete nouns. Miiterial nouns are 
likewise concrete. 

For every separate power, property, attribute, or aspect of a thing 
in the concrete, there is an abstract designation, signifying that we 
are attending more to that property than to any of the others 
Inseparably joined with it. A mountain (concrete) has height, 
lengfth, width, shape, colour, weight, age, all abstract. 

A man has height, weight, shape, colour, age, strength, hunger, 
taste, courage, skill, virtuousness or viciousness, and many other 
qualities, which, when spoken of by themselves, are qualities in the 
abstract, and are named by abstract nouns. 

11. Abstract Nouns are mostly derived from Ad- 
fectivea ; as * length,' from hng^ ' roundness,' from 
round, ' regularity,' from regular. 

The adjective expresses a property or attribute in combination 
with the concrete noun — long road, round tower, wise man. When 
the property is stated as an abstract noim — length, roimdness, 
wisdom, the noun is a derivative from the adjective: 'long' 
becomes * length,' * round ' becomes 'roundness.' 

The larger number of abstract nouns are derived from adjectives, 

by the addition of 'ness:' black, blackness ; brightness, righteous* 

noss, foolishness, boldness, graoiousness. This is the chief Englisl^ 

^r Saxon ending. 

^ ^w hare the old Saxon termination ' th' : truth, width, 

stroDgth, wealth, healthy death. 
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Many abstract nouns of Latin origin end in *ty:' quality, 
nobility, beauty, curiosity, verity, honesty, probity, temerity, 
rapidity, veracity, industry, cupidity, stupidity. 

Another class end in *nce* or *ce:* prudence, patience, tem- 
perance violence, benevolence, beneficence, magnificence, maleficence, 
uiuBdevoleoaoe, justice. 

12. Other Abstract Noniis are formed from Verbs; 
as ' occupation,' ' relief,* ' conference,' * choice/ * service.' 

* Occupation ' is from the verb * occupy,' and expresses the action 
of the verb, like the infinitive * to occupy,' or * occupying.* 

' Belief is from the verb * relieve,' and is nearly the same as tha 
infinitives * to relieve,* * relieving.* 

Bacon says, * Beading maketh a full man, conference a ready 
man.* Beading and confercTice both express the action of the verb 
— the one, * roading,' is an infinitive, the other, * conference* is a 
verbal abstract noun; ^conferring* would have been the exact 
paxallelof reading.' 

Further examples, — ^Possession, abduction, malediction, construc- 
tion, election, proof, sense, work, worship, reproach. 

In such forms as * election by lot,' ' vote by ballot,* the nouns are 
the same as the infinitives of verbs : ' electing by casting lots,' 

* voting by balloting,* * worship (worshipping) is a part of reUgion.* 

13. Abstract Nouns are by natnre Singular. When 
they are used in the Plural, they are converted into 
common or general nouns. 

They then mean particular examples, acts, or ex- 
ercises. 

* Length * is an abstract noun (adjective abstract). It is naturally 
singidar. When we say • a length ' and * lengths,' we make it a 
class or general noun, but the meaning is changed; instead of 
length in l^e abstract, we take a particular measure, as a yard 
length, a field length. 

* Colour* is abstract, as in * colour adds to the pleasures of the 
eye,* ' the colour of the sea :* it is a class or general name in * the 
colours of the rainbow,' which means different species or varieties of 
colour. 

* Friendship * is abstract, the state of being and having a friend. 

* A friendship,' * friendships ' are the singular and plural of a class 
nonn, meaning special or particular relations of friendship. 

* Life,' abstract ; * a life ' and * lives,* common or general. * Lovely 
were they in their lives, and in death (abstract) they wore not 
divided.' * Liberty,' abstract ; * liberties,' common — forms or kinds 
of liberty. * Hold your peaces^ * I drink all your good healths.* 

Other examples. — Art, gi-ace, beauty, cutlo«.\Vi -» "^"esissvix^, ^^wsksss^^. 
feeling, will, memory, industry, govenmieoX,, «»^^fcV3^ wix«^* 
helieif proof, reason, virtue, genivvs, tnaA, ettot \a««^'«cQS^»^^K^^'*' 
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THE PEONOUN. 

1. Tlie Pronoun differs from the Nonn in expressing 
a thing, not by its own name, but by a reference or 
relation to something else : as * J (the person now 
speaking) say;' *Ae (some one formerly mentioned) 
remained.' 

CLASSES OF PBONOUNS. 

2. I. Personal : * I,' * we,' * thou,' * ye,' • you.' • I ' and 
* we * are pronouns of the first person ; the others, * thou,' 
"* ye,' * you^' are pronouns of the second person. 

1 . ' I ' means the speaker standing aloue : ^ I charge you to depart.' 
*We* means the speaker, and others associated with him. In 

Dial address only one can speak at a time, but that one, speaking 
for others as well as for himself, says * we.' The foreman of a jxiry 
addresses the judge in the words, * We find tne prisoner guilty.* lu 
written composition * we * is more strictly correct, because the parties 
signing their names at the end are all equally supposed to be uttei*- 
ing their sentiments. 

Persons in very high authority, in issuing their commands, often 
use *we' instead of *I;* as, *We, Nicholas, Autocrat of all the 
Busslas.' 

In anonymous writing, as in newspapers and magazines, the 
writer spoils as * we.* This is called the editorial * we.' 

' We * is used in speaking for humanity generally : * we fiincy 
that we shall always feel as we do now.* 

2. * Thou ' is addressed to one person. In the usages of our lan- 
guage this word is obsolete, except in the following cases : — 

(1.) In addressing the Almighty : * Thou art the Lord alone.' 
(2.) In poetical use : ' O thou that rollest in heaven above.' 
(3.) In expressing fiamiliarity and contempt : ' T^ou vile creature.' 
(4.) In the language of the Society of Friends. 
* You ' is the ordinary pronoun of the second person for one or 
more persons. 

' Ye ' is employed for elevation : * Ye hills and dales.' 

Nor yon, ye proud, impute to those the fault. 
Also in familiarity : * Ye need not wait.' 

3. II. Demonstrative : • he,' * she,' * it ;' • this,' * that. 

4. * He ' is the pronoun of the male sex in man and 
■in the higl^er animals, and in personified objects. 

5. * She ' is the pronoun of the feminine gender in 
tiian and in animals : ' when the lioness sees her cubs 

f/j danger she £ie8 to their help.' 
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6. * It' is the pronoun of the neuter gender, and i-efers 
to things without life, and to living beings whose gender 
is not marked. * The house is near, let ns go to it.* 
^It 18 SL healthy child/ 'Where's the dog? I have 
missed i^.' 

All objects spoken o^ that either have no sex, or are not snffi- 
eientlylmportant to have the sex diBcriminated, are signified Ir^ *it :* 
* bring toe light, put it on the table;' *I went to the river, t< waa 
swollen.' 

If thou wouldst view fair Melrose aright; 

Go visit it by the pale moonlight. 

(1.) This may be taken as the primary and ordinary meaning of 
*it* as the demonstrative neuter pronoun. But th^e are other con- 
flictiog modes of employing the word, such that we require much 
care in the use of this pronoun. (See p. 193.) 

(2.) Frequently the antecedent is not some single noun, as in the 
above instances, but a whole clause : * the day will be fine ; who 
doubts it ? it may be so.* Here the antecedent is not ' day,' but the 
whole assertion, 'the day will be fine,* * I have done the State some 
service, and they know it,' means properly that they know the cir- 
cumstance that * I have clone some servica' This usage gives a 
more ind^nite character to the pronoun than can belong to the 
maeculine and feminine demonstratives *hG' and *she.* The refer- 
ence may be still more indefinite, as when at the end of a long 
narrative the hearer replies, 'never mind it;' *who would have 
thought i^?' 

(3.) By the idiom of our language, • it * is employed to anticipate 
something that is to come after : ' t< is probable that the day vnU he 



The simplest example of this arrangement is seen when the refer- 
ence is to an infinitive, or infinitive phrase : • t< is too late to waih ;' 
* it is vain to make excuses.' 

The other case is when the reference is to a sentence : ' t^ is 
eaid Gutt our army has gained a victory.* This is in conformity witii 
the second use above mentioned, namely, where the antecedent is an 
entire clause. The sentence referred to in this construction is most 
commonly introduced by the conjunction * that ;* but other conjunc- 
tions may be employed : * it is uncertain if (or whether, or wlien) ho 
will come ;* *it is laid down how far we should go.* 

This use (^ * it ' gives us something of the power of inversion be- 
. longing to languages different in structure from ours, and thus takes 
away an imper&ction of our languagefts compared with these others. 
The idiom * there is ' has the same etfeci 

(4.) There is a still mcne vague and indefinite employm^it of 'it 
in sudi phrases as 'who is itf 'what is itf where the pronoun, is. 
^rat for something altogether uncertain or unkx^^<9m« ^IS^t^^^Kss^sf^ ^ 
to auch questions shows the great la\iiUide aS^o^e^ ^«0a.'^a^"wst5>.^ 
'HJsaboy;* 'ii isa beggar ;* • itifl a coadbi * \\Sa^Oasi\DRsv\ ^^^^ 
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xucssago ;* ' it is a long story about nothing.* Hence the admitiod 
employment of the word in violation of the concords of number and 
gender. Thus, 

*TU thete that gave the great Atildes spoils.— -Pope. 

* It was he, not she, that I saw/ 

The same indefiniteness is exemplified in the phrases, ' it rains ;* 

* it strikes four ;' • how is it with you ?' * it is all over with us ;' • they 
lord U ;* * he stars it in the provinces ;* * trip it as ye go.' In some of 
these expressions the pronoun approaches almost to the character oi 
an expletive ; we can with difficulty assign any object, circumstance, 
or faci, as an antecedent or reference. 

The pronoun 'it* thus appears to have at least three distinct 
modes of reference : 1st, to a simple subject, or noun, going before ; 
2nd, to a clause going before ; 3rd, to a clause coming after. Hence 
we are often in great perplexity to say which of several possible 
references a writer has in view when he uses the word. ' When wit 
hath any mixture of raillery, it is but calling it banter, and the thing 
b done.' Here we judge from the meaning that the first 'it* is 
Huticipative, and the second retrospective. The faU illustration of 
this diifficulty, and of the various modes of obviating it, will come after- 
wards. We may farther remark here, however, that the relative 
' which ' has the same alternative reference to a single object or to 
a whole clause, 

7. ' They' is the plural of « He ' and « She * applied 
to persons, and of * It* applied to things : ' I met the 
soldiers ; they were on the march.' * I saw his daughters ; 
tliey were in 'die field.' * Gold, silver, and platinum are the 
nohle metals ; they are so called hecause they do not rust.' 

8. 'This* and 'That' are properly Demonstrative 
Adjectives, and will be given tuider Adjectives. They 
usually have a noun expressed or understood, as, *I tafce 
this place, you take thatJ In the first expression the 
noun * place ' is expressed, in the second it is understood ; 
in the one, * this ' is an Adjective, in the other, * that ' 
may be classified as either an Adjective or a Demonstra- 
tive Pronoun. 

The case where ' that * seems to have most of the nature of a true 
pronoun is seen in the following sentences : ' he mistook his own room 
for that of the stranger;* ' the song of the nightingale is more variooa 
than thai of the thrush.* This is a form derived from the French : 
our native idioms applicable to the case, which are to be preferred 
when they can be used, are, 1st, to repeat the noun, — ' his own room 
for Hoe stranger's room ;* and 2nd, to use the possessive without the 
noun, — ' for Sie stranger's.' Owing to the possessive inflection being 
so larelyin use, we are thrown principally -upon, the first form wheu 
we wish to keep clear of the GaUicism. 
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In the line, * To be^ or not to be, that is the question,' * that * may 
be considered as a pronoun, haying a whole clause for the ante* 
cedent, as we have seen with the demonstrative *it' We might 
still consider the word as an adjective with a noun dropped, or put 
in a different place, and so look upon the passage as an abbreviation 
of * to be, or not to bo — that question is it.' * One thing have I desired 
of tho Lord, that (thing) I will seek after.' 

* This ' is of the nature of a pronoun in the phrases ' before this,* 
' after this;' there being, however, an ellipsis of ' time.' 

9. Certain Pronouns of Demonstrative signification 
are called Indefinite, from signifying not any particular 
subject, but persons or things taken generally. Such 
are ' One ' and ' They :' * one cannot be sure of that ;' 
' any of tho little ones.' 

* They ' is also used colloquially in this indefinite sense : ' fhey say 
that the harvest is good;' out * the harvest is said to be good ' is 
better English. 

In the first example ' one ' is derived &om the French on, which 
is a corruption of homme — man. When the subject of the verb is un- 
known, or of littie consequence, the French use on, as on dit — * it is 
said * (by no one in particular) ; * on commence k ^riger* — * people begin 
to build;' it being no matteor who are to be employed, provided the 
work is done. We use the passive voice in such cases : ' the building 
is begun.' We employ ' one ' in somewhat different circumstances. 
Thus, if we were putting ^ supposition by way of argument or illus- 
tration, we might give it in the following forms : ' suppose t were to 
lose my way in a wood ;* or, • suppose you were to lose your way ;' or, 
* suppose one were to lose one's way.' All are made use of, but as a 
general rule, the last is preferred as a matter of good taste. Tho 
first is objectionable as verging on egotism, the second as using free- 
doms with anotiier person, whereas ti^e third is indifierent. ' If one's 
honesfy were impeached, what should one do ?' is a politer mode of 
making the supposition than to take either one's self, or the person 
addre^ed, for the example. 

* One ' should be followed by 'one,' and not by • he.* • What (me 
sees or feels, one cannot but be sure that oiie sees or feels.' Thi^ 
may sound stifi| but the following is lax : *the better acquainted one 
is with any kind of rhetorical tridc, the less liable Ae is to be misled 
by it' 

In the second example given above — ' the little ones,' ' one ' is the 
numeral employed in the manner of a pronoun, by indicating some- 
thing tiiat has gone before (or perhaps has to come afi;er) : ' I lika 
^leacmes, but I must have a ripe one, or some ri^ on£»' 

Other adjectives are used in almost \3aft aacaa^^^ \ ^va " ^fe^K>a wv^ 
flr fiffo/' *I wiU take eWter, or neither. oxbotK^ot oav^ QPRe^wxTOA^^^^^**^^ 
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' Such * and * same * are employed as demonstrative pronouns : it 
y<m are a man, showyonrself such,* The use of ' same ' in common 
style is iiielegant. ^e adverbs, • so/ * thus/ • then/ • thare/ * here/ 
•hence,' •thoioe,* • hither/ 'thither/ serve the purpose of the de- 
monstratives : * do so then/ for ' do it/ or * do that / * and if 8o be that 
he find it* 

10. The word • self' enters into compounds with both 
the Personal and the Demonstrative Pronouns ; as * my- 
self,' * thyself/ • ourselves/ * himself/ 'herself/ 'itself/ 
' one's self/ * themselves/ These are called Eeflective 
Pronouns. 

They also impart emphasis, as 'I myself/ *he himseli^* *they 
themselves.' Onsidered aa nominatives, their structure is singular ; 
since sqme of them are combinations with the iMssessive case, and 
others vnth the objective (or dative) case. 

11. III. Eelative Pronouns: 'who/ 'which/ 'that,' 
' what/ These are the proper relatives. 

There are several other words that answer the purpose of relatives ; 
•such as,* *but,' 'when,* 'where/ * whither/ * whence/ and tbo 
compounds, • "vdioever,* 'whoso,' • whosoever,' ' whichever,* • which- 
soever/ 'whatsoever/ 'whenever/ ' "wiiensoever/ &c. 

12. A Eelative Pronoun stands for a noun, or subject 
otherwise mentioned, with the power of a conjunction 
besides. It joins sentences and clauses by referring 
back directly to something just named. 

In the sent^ioe, * I found an old acqufuntanoe, whom I had not 
seen for some time;* 'whom' is the same as *and him I had not 
seen/ < I do not know tohat you say * is properly an abbreviation 
of ' I do not know thkt that you say/ 

13. ' Who ' and its compounds, ' whoso,' ' whoever,* 
* whosoever/ apply to persons ; ' which ' and its com- 
pounds relate generally to things ; ' that,' * what ' (with 
its compounds), ' such as,' are used with both persons 
and things. 

' Who * is commonly applied in two veiy different significations. 
I. To connect two co-ordinate sentences; as 'I met the watch- 
man, who told me there had been a fire.* Here the two sentences 
are distinct and independent ; in such a case * and he ' might have 
been substituted for ' who.' 

Another form of the same use is when the second clause is of the 

kind termed adverbial, where we may still resolve 'who* into a 

joereonal or demonstrative pronoun and a conjunction. ' Why should 

fF0 consult Charles, who (for he, seeing that he) knows nothing of the 



•who/ 'which, and 'that. 2.? 

n. In modem use, more especially in books, * who * is frequently 
employed when it is intended to restrict, define, limit, or explain, 
ti^e sabject of the previous sentence ; as * that is the man icho spoke 
to us yesterday.* Here the clause introduced by * who ' is necessary 
to demie or explain the antecedent * the man ;' without it we do not 
kaow who * the man ' is. Such relative clauses are called adjective 
clauses, because they have the same effect as adjectives in limiting 
nouns. This may be called the restrictive use of the relative. 

Now it will be found that the practice of our most idiomatio 
writers and speakers is to prefer * that ' to * who * in this apph'cation ; 
whereas for the other meaning, * that * would be improper. 

* Which ' is employed with reference to things in both the senses 
now given of *who' with reference to persons; as in co-ordinate 
sentences, where * it,' or * they,' and a conjunction might answer the 
purpose ; thus, ' at school I studied geometry, which {and it) 1 found 
useful afterwards.' Here the new clause is something independent 
added to the previous clause, and not limiting that clause in any- 
way. So in the adverbial clause, as * he struck the poor dog, tohich 
(and or although it) had never done him harm.' Such instances 
represent the most accurate moaning of * which,* as of * who ;' and 
accordingly, we might term these the co-ordinating relatives. 

* Which ' is likewise used for restrictive purposes, or to limit or 
explain its antecedent ; as * the house which he built still remains.* 
Here * which ' specifies, or points out, the house that is the subject 
of the statement, namely, by the circumstance that a oeiiiain person 
built it. As remarked with regard to 'who,* our most idiomatio 
writers prefer ' that * in this particular application, and would say 

* the house that he built remains.' 

But there is a meaning of * which ' attaching to it as the neutek* 
relative, as in the following clause : ' Caesar crossed the Rubicon,. 
loMch was in eflfect a declaration of war.* The antecedent to • which * 
in this instance is not the * Rubicon,' but the entire clause, * GsBsar 
crossed the Rubicon ;* this &ct being what amounted to war. It will 
be remembered that the neuter demonstrative * it ' in like manner 
may have a clause for its antecedent : we might say that ' Gassar 
crossed the Rubicon when nobody expected U ;* * it ' referring still to 
the £Eu;t of Gsssar's crossing, and not to the * Rubicon.' Now this 
meaning of 'which* is not one of the meanings of the relative 

* that ' as a retrospective pronoun, although * that ' may apply tu 
things as well as to persons. 

* "Hiat * is the proper restrictive, explicative, limiting, or defining 
relative — ^the relative of the adjective sentence. Although * that ' ib 
by no means uniformly employed in published works now, when thi» 
sense occurs, yet if we go back to the writers of the seventeenth cen- 
tury we find itiB usage observed. This construction also avoids am- 
biguities that often attend the indiscriminate use of 'who' and 

* which ' for coK)rdinate and for restrictive clauses. Thus ^Nhssv >«^ 
gay, * his conduct surprised his English MeTida,NH\\i>\i58A^^^^"*^Kss55p5s^ 
hhn long,' we may mean either that Y^a 'EiXi^Xv^ «\«w$v.^ ^"^"^^^^^v 
irere aurpiiged (the relative being, in t\iat case* co-ordwwolvw^- ^x\sv^ 
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only a portion of them — ^namely, the particular portion that had 
not known him long — ^were surprised. In this last case the relative is 
meant to define or explain the antecedent, and the doubt would be 
i^emoved by writing thus : * his English friends Oiat had not known 
liim long.' So in me following sentence there is a similar ambiguity 
in the use of * which :' ' the next winter which you will spend in 
town will give you opportunities of making a more prudent choice." 
This may mean, either * you will spend next winter in town * (* which * 
being co-ordinating), or ' the next of the winters when you are to live 
in town,* let that come when it may. In the former case * which ' is the 
proper relative; in the latter case the meaning is restrictive or 
defining, and would be best brought out by • that :' * the next winter 
that you will spend in town.' 

A &rther consideration in £a,vour of employing * that * for explica- 
tive clauses is the unpleasant effect arising from the too frequent 
repetition of *who' and 'which.' Grammarians often recommend 
* lliat ' as a means of varying the style ; but this end ought to be 
son^t in subservience to the still greater end of perspicuity. 

* What* may be considered as a compound relative, since it enables 
the antecedent to be suppressed. * Give me what is in your hand ' 
is for * give me tiikt (the thing) that is in your hand.' 

Li such expressions as the following, • what ' may be put for • that 
which,' and is generally an improvement: *who steals my good 
name steals that which makes me poor indeed.* 

14. As, preceded by Sucn, has the force of a relative, 

applying to both persons and things, and generally witli 

an explicative, or restrictive signification: 'the curse 

denounced upon such as removed ancient landmarks.' 

This might have been * them that^' or * those that^* but 

not so properly * who.' 

The true relative force lies in the adverb * as,* which, in provincial 
and vulgar English, has the full power of a relative without ' such ; 
thus, *the man as rides to market ' is ' the man tliat rides to market, 
the meaning being restrictive. In old English ' such * was sometimes 
followed by * that. Thus, in Chaucer : * I shall loven tfudi tliat 1 will.' 
The form * such as * is a convenient substitute for * that,' and enables 
us to vary the relative construction in restrictivo clauses without 
loss of clearness. It haa the farther advantage of e^bling us to 
enclose the antecedent : *such skill as he displayed.* 

15. The word But is a relative in certain construc- 
tions ; as * there was no one btU did his best,' for ' there 
was no one that did not do his best.' 

The expression is obviously an abbreviation for * there was no one 
present Iwt (those that) did their best.* This usage can occur only 
m jj^ntire Assertions. 

/^- The adverb * when * answeia fti© -^wv^o^'i oi \\»fc 
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lestiictive relative, especially with a noun of time as 
the antecedent ; as ^ the good news from Ireland reached 
London at a time whan good news was needed/ 

It is also usual to employ ' in which * for the same meaning ; but 
in cases where the relative clause limits or defines, *that* is tho 
proper relative, and we can say ' the very day iiwt he arrived.* 
•When' has not always the explicative meaning; thus, •the day of 
ti'ial will come vihen. aU. will be different ;' • in which ' would hero be 
tho correct relative. We may say, however, that • when ' is perhaps 
oftener restrictive than co-or&iating. 

17. ' Where ' is used as a relative when the antecedent 
denotes place ; as * I put the hook (in the place) where I 
found it;' for *m which I found it,' or ''that I found 
it m.' 

The remarks made on 'when apply to •where.' It may be a 
substitute for either relative, but it is perhaps more commonly and 
better applied when the restaictive meaning is intended, as in the 
above instance. 'Where' takes a much wider range than literal 
place, being extended to the many metaphorical applications o{ 
place. Thus we may say • the poird where your argument fails :* 
* where thy treasure is, there will thy heart be also.' 

These two adverbial relatives are of great use in varying and 
lightening composition, which is always liable to be overburdened 
with the common relatives. 

18. ' Whence ' is occasionally used as a relative of 
place : ' he returned to the place wJience he came,' 
instead of * from which he came,' or • that he came 
from.' 

* Whither ' is used in like manner in the sense of * to 
a place ;' as ' I know not wMther he went,' 

* Whence ' and * whither ' are of less general application than ' when ' and ' where.' 
They are more confined to their principal use aa interrogative adverbs. As relatives 
they are» strictly speaking, the equivalents of the common relatives with prepoii- 
tions, • from which' (\7bence). ' to which ' (whither). Bat we postpone the more 
n>edal account of the relative as governed by prepositions, to the second branch of 
£tymol<^(y, or Inflection ; under which head we shall have to allude to the adver- 
bial relatives compounded with propositions, as 'whereof' * wherein,' 'whereto^' 

■ whereat,' sume of which represent what is cailed the caK6 of the relative pronouns 

' whereof' being equal to ' wbose ' (p. 88). 

19. The compound forms 'whoever,' •whoso,' * whoso- 
ever,* ' whichever,' ' whichsoever,' ' whatever,' * whatso- 
ever,' * whenever,' * whensoever,' * wherever,' ' whereso* 
ever,' * whithersoever,' * whencesoever,' have a certain 
indefinite meaning, and have their antecedents o^i^^'vjLV^ 
unexpressed ; thus, * ic/ioever ia fo\xxi<9L ^^wVIvd^^ \sifc'«:^ 
a/^y person that ia found ; * lohoso is ^\«.^ "J '' -vRKaUxiex v^^ 
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tho consequences, I dare not stay ;' * wherever, whithoiv 

soever you go.' 

The oharacteristio meanings of these words are more closely allied 
with the interroj^ative meanings of • who,' • which,' • what,* &c., than 
with their meamngpi as relatives. Thus the peculiar force of * which * 
as an interr(«atiye is, * which one of a certain defined number or dass ?' 
and this is the meaning of * whichsoever.' 

20. IV. Interrogative Prononns : * who,' * which,* 

* what/ The equivalent Adverbs are ' when,' * where,* 

* whence/ 'whither.' 

These are obviously the relative pronoims in a new acceptation ; 
the transference is explained on the principle of ellipsis or aobreviii- 
tion ; thus, the complete form of an interrogative sentence may bo 
supposed to be, * I want to know the man who did this.' The first 
part, containing the expression of the wish, is dropped, and the place 
supplied by putting a peculiar stress on the relative * who,' which 
then bears the whole force of the omitted dause. 

21. 'Who' applies to persons, and is entirely inde- 
finite. * Who goes there ?* supposes complete ignorance 
of the person alluded to. 

22. ' Which,' unlike its use as a Eelative, applies to 

persons as well as to things. Its pecidiar force is 

selective. 

It supposes a known class or group, and inquires the spedfio 
individiial or individuals : * Which of you convinceth me of sin ?' 

* Which is the way?' • Which is best?' 

23. • What ' applies to both persons and things. 

When it is applied to persons, a noun is necessary, as * What man 
of honour would act so ?' • WluU monarch would resign his power 
meekly?' Without such a noun, it refers exclusively to things; as 

* WluU do you mean ?' 

This may be called by pre-eminence the interrogative of know- 
ledge, or the expression of a desire to be informed respecting some 
partof the world: 'What is man?' 'What is lightning?' •What is 
the cause of the tides?' 

24. The Adverbial InteiTOgatives equivalent to the 
pronouns are * When,' ' Where,' ' Whence,' ' Whither, 
and are applied in the same circumstances as those de- 
scribed for their use as relatives 

The compoxmds 'wherein*' * wherefore,* are used as interrogatives, 
but not the other compounds of 'where.' * Whether,' an old dual, was 
formerly applied to ask • which of two :' • Whether is greater, the 
^H or the temple ?* 
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Interrogation takes place in another form, as 'Can the rash grow?* '"BnatbM 
there a man V * Came yon by the bridge ?* The thing demanded may be obaervect 
to be somewhat different in these instancis. 

25. One of the uses of Pronouns is to save ^le repeti- 
tion of a Noun ; as * John is come ; he has not been long.* 

This may be effected by Tarious other means. 

(1.) By some more general designation, as in Milton : ' Thvs spokB 
the temjierf the fiend,* for Satan. ' We went to see St. Paol's, and 
admired the wut buMing' 

Such general words are often advantageously combined with the 
relatiye : * tondiing musical harmony, a thing ihat (equal to ' which ') 
delighteth all ages ; a thing as seasonable in joy as in grief;' *vfhuA 
oonnderation had some wei^t ;' * he was naturally morose, a peeu" 
Ua/riiy that I do not here take into account.' Also the relative may 
be dii^)ensed with : * the nation were unanimous, a thing (a m'nmm- 
ttwioe) of rare occurrence.* 

(2.) By the use of synonymes. * His happiuess was much en- 
hanced by his success ; but \t was not in the nature of so great hUse 
to last.' 

Under the adjective we shall see other modes of saving the rep^tion 
of the principal subject, as by * former and latter/ * the one and the 
other,' *the first and the second/ &c. 

It is a very insufficient definition of the pronoun to say that it 
saves the repetition of ihe noun, being wholly inapplicable to inter- 
rogatives, p«nd to the indefinite pronouns. 



THE ADJECTIVE. 



1. An Adjective is a word joined to a noun, to limit 
its application ; as * m^ hat ;' * a sweet sound.' 

Adjectives are commonly said to name a quality. But this can 
hardly apply to pronominal adjectives, as * this/ * our/ Moreover in 
the classification of adjectives, one class is those of quality ; implying 
tliat^ the other classes, namely, adjectives of quantity and the pro- 
nominal adjectives, are not expressive of quality. It is better to 
treat them as woids that go alon^ with nouns to specify or narrow 
their application. For example, the word * wise ' joined to the noun 
' man,' signifies a more select kind of man, having the distinguishing 
attribute termed wisdom. Thus while the extent of the noun is 
narrowed, its meaning is increased by the adjective : * wise men ' are 
a smaller class than * men/ but they have one attribute in adds:^^^ 
to what is common to men. 

2. An Adjective is distinguisVied itom ^ T\ss>«!a. >s^ '^"^ 
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inflection, whicli is by degree, or what is called Com- 
parison: 'icwe, wiser;* ^ fertile ^ more fertile,* 

In our laDgoage, which admits the easy oonvertibility of the part 
of speech, nouns are often used to discharge the office of the adjectiye ; 
as * the gold ring.' These nouns are distinguished from true adjectivee 
by not l^ing compared : we cannot say, * gold, golder, goldest.* On the 
other hand, the true grammatical adjective does not undergo the 
noun inflection : we do not say * wise, (plural) wises/ By the some 
criterion we can distinguish an adjectiye from a verb used to limit a 
noun ; as * a hrew house.' 

It follows from the definition, that an adjective cannot be the sub- 
ject of a sentence. We cannot say * trise is good.' A word that 
merely limits can have no meaning standing alone, or without a 
word to limit. Such cases as *foul is fair,* * black is not white,' are 
not exceptions ; tiie adjective being used for the corresponding abstract 
noun. Hence when a sentence or clause begins with an adjective 
we understand that there is an Inversion of the usual order ; as * great 
was the fall thereof 

An adjective cannot qualify any part of speech but a noun. It 
cannot be governed by a preposition. 

CLASSES OF ADJECTIVES. 

3. 1. Pronominal. These are of two kinds, Demonstrative 

and Possessive, 

The name * pronominal ' indicates that these adjectives (this, my, 
&c.) are all derived &om pronouns. Indeed they have often been 
included among the pronouns. The reason for placing them among 
adjectives is that they require a noun after them, which the proper 
pronouns do not. 

4. (1.) Pronominal Demonstratives : * this,' * that/ * the/ 
* yon, ' yonder.* 

'This' applies to persons and things, and means 

some object near or close at hand, or neai*er than some 

other compared object : * this man,' some one close by ; 

^this house/ the house that we are in or near; ^this is 

my own, my native land.' 

In a succession of things * this ' means the nearest — either the last 
said, or the next to be mentioned. * After this speech ' refers to 
what has just been delivered : * I wiU put this supposition * is what 
IS to come next. 

* That ' applies also to persons and things, and means 
something at a distance. ' That man ' is some one not 
oJose hy, ' Tliis ' and * that ' are correlative or contrast- 
iuff words ; the one exchides or opposes ^"a o>l\i^t. 
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When two persons or things have beon mentioned, the first iu 
order is sometimes recalled by ' that,' the second by * this/ in imitatiuu 
of the Latin pronouns iUe and hie. Other forms for the same purpose 
Are 'the one * and ' the other,* * the first ' and ' the second,' *tiie firet 
named ' and * the last named/ * the former ' and ' the latter.' In the 
following lines, 'these' and 'those' mean 'some' and 'others,' 
selected without reference to comparative proximity : 

The palaces and lofty domes arose, 
These for devotion, and for pleasure thote. 

The frequent ellipsis of the noun with the demonstrative adjectives 
gives them the character of demonstrative pronouns ; * after that, I 
shall say no more ;' ' thi§ being granted.' These adjectives also save 
the repetition of the main subject, by being joined to a more general 
noun. Thus instead of repeating the name 'Csesar,' we may 
designate him * that general,' * that Roman,' * that conqueror.* 

• Yon * and * yonder ' are in use for the same meaning 
as * that :' * yonder ivy-mantled tower.' 

*The/ derived from 'that,' is commonly called the 
Definite Article. It is usually explained along with 
' a ' or * an,' called the Indefinite Article. 

5. The adverbial substitutes for the Demonstrative 
Adjectives are the same as for the Demonstrative Pro- 
nouns, ' so,' * thus,' * then,' * there,' * here ' (and the com- 
pounds, ' herein,' * therein,' &c.), * hence,' ' thence,' 

* hither,' 'thither.' These substitutes cannot be used 
where nominatives are required. • Here^ th^e, lies,' are 
equivalent to * in this place,' ' in that place,* &c. 

Both variety and elegance are attained by the employment of these 
adverbs as demonstratives. The remarks made respecting ' where,' 

* when,' &o., as equivalents of the relative pronouns, are applicable 
to the present class of words : * here is the point ;' * there's the rub ;* 

* herein is love ;' ' then was the time.* 

6. (2.) Pronominal Possessives: *my,' 'mine,' *our,' 
' ours,' • thy,' * thine,' * your,' * yours,' * his,' * her,' * hers,' 

* its,' • their,' * theirs.' These are the possessives of the 
Personal and Demonstrative Pronouns. 

The double forms 'my, mine,' 'our, ours,' 'thy, tliine,' *your, 
yours,* 'their, theirs,' have distinct uses. The first form is 
used with nouns like any other adjectives, as *my hoc*:;* *your 
house ;' ' (heir liberty ;' the other form is employed only in pre- 
dication, as * the book is mine ;' * the house is not yours.' The dis- 
tinction was not always observed in our lang;a».^<&. VTi\Jaa\a»»5S«iacs<:s. 
of the Bible, * thine ' and * mine ' ate uae^L \nttcL Ttfi\jcQa\ *• ■w.VtiA jsi^"^ 
have seen ;' 'mine honour,* &o. A eimUor daS««saR» ^'»^^>s««^^^ 
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* no * and ' none.* There are probably no other instances of adjectives 
tised in predication alone. 

The meanings of the possessive pronouns are so well understood, 
and 80 little siSgect to irregolarity, as to need no specLd comment. 

7. II. Adjectives of Quantity. 

Setting aside the pronominal adjectives, we may include all the 
others under the two Leads of quantity and quality ; those of the one 
class (quantity) are few in number and peculiar in character ; the 
other dass fqimlity) comprises the great body of adjectives. The 
adjectives oi quantity are subdivided as follows : — 

8. (1 .) Quantity in mass or JnUk : * mncli,' ' little,' * great,' 

* small,' ' some,' * any :' ' much wind ;* * little light ;' ' great 
rivers ;' ' scum feeling.' 

This kind of quantity is also called continuous quantity, and is 
opposed to broken, numbered, or discrete quantity. Space, motion, 
bulk, and material being in many instances unbroken, we do not 
always apply numbers to designate their amount. When we desire 
accuracy we suppose these thir^ divided into ports, and number the 
parts ; as * ten yards.' But where we cannot do this, as in mental 
qualities, we use adjectives of degree, and apply qualifying words to 
specify the differences ; thus, * sznall, very small, exceedingly small, 
diminutive, insignificant ;' * great, large, somewhat large, rather large, 
considerable, vast, huge, immense, enormous, infinite ;* * middling, 
average, moderate, ordinary, sober,' &c. 

* S^e ' and * any ' are applied also to number. 

9. (2.) Quantity in Number, Under this we have various 
kinds. 

(a.) Definite Numeral Adjectives; as ^ eight days' 
(cardinal number) ; * the eighth day ' {ordinal number). 

The cardinal numbers — one. two, three— denote totals made up to 
Ihe amount of the number, — a total of two, five, fifty, &c. The ordinal 
numbers indicate a series, and state the place of an individual in the 
series : the * fifth ' is the name of one object at a ceilain remove fix>m 
the conmifflicement. 

We may include also the muUipUers^ 'single,' 'double,* 'triple,' 
« quadruple;' and the comlnnation of the numerals with particular 
subjects, as ' biennial,' ' quadrilateral,' ' heptagpn&V 

* A,' or ' an,' the Indefinite Article, is strictly speak- 
ing the numeral adjectiTe 'one,' with a somewhat 
altered signification. 

' Another ' is an ordinal adjectiye, meaning the second 

of two, 

UTie ward k not confined to this meaning, but la Hied to signify 
cp^moK;* 'another and anothfir M)d auoHtoJ 
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* Botli ' means two taken together, and is opposed to 

the distributives 'either' (one of two), and 'neither' 

(none of two). 

This word, being often used with the noun, assumes the charac- 
ter of a pronoun. 

10. (6.) Indefinite Nnmeral Adjectives; as, ^ many 
days,' ' any books,' ' cdl men.' These express number, 
but not in the definite form of numeration. 

Many,' although plural in meaning, can be joined with a singular 
noun preceded by * a :' * many a man.* 
'Any* after negative words has an emphatic exclusive force, 

* without any remainder.' As a derivative from * one,' in a positive 
signification it means * one/ but no one in particular ; heace called 
indefinite. It may, however, mean more tiian one, and it appUes 
both to mass and to number : * any meat,* * any tiees.* 

' Some ' denotes an uncertain portion of an entire 

collection. 

'Some' has various meanings. In strict logic it signifies *not 
none,' a certain number, but how many not stated, — some at least. 
There is a more popular meaning, which impUes less than the whole, 

* some only,' or ' some at ^noetJ ' Some men are wise,' insinuates that 
there are other men not wise. Hence the altemative signification : 

* some believed,' and ' some (others) believed not,* ' Some fifty yeais 
ago ' is a special idiom. 

' Certain ' is a small select number. Applied in the 
singular it means a particular and known individual. 

* Several,' the Distributive Adjective, is also used to 
mean a small number without reference to distribution. 

'Few' is opposed to many. ^Few, few shall part 
where many meet.' * A few ' is some — not many. 

Not a few is a more emphatic ' many ;' the denying of an opposite 
being often a stronger form of the afSrmative. * Not inconsider- 
able is perhaps a litUe less than ' considerable.' 

' Most,' the largest number. 

' All ' is opposed alike to ' none ' and to * some.' 

* Whole,' or total, is opposed to ' part,' and hence to 

* some' 

' No,' and * None,' the absence, negation, or privation 
ofanytHng. 

These words must be followed by the 8in§;\i\at ot -'^xa^JX.^ ^ts.^x^- 
4ng to the meaning. An ancient Greek di^^Xieroi^'ViAa^c^^^'^*^ 
vrould hare said there are * no Gods ;* a Jc\?, \)acto \a *" "Dl^ ^^At 
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11. (c.) Distributive numeral Adjectives; as *each 
man,* * neither way.' These are ' each/ ' either,' ' neither,* 

* several,' * every,' * other.' 

'Each * is employed to denote two or more things taken separately, 
and when applied to two, is opposed to ' either^ which is one of the 
two, as well as to * both,' or the two coUectiyely. * Each ' is the word 
that should have been used in the following passage. ' The King of 
Israel, and Jehoshaphat^Eing of Judah, sat eiQi/&r of them on his throne.' 

* Simeon and Levi took each man his sword,' shows the correct usage. 
Each ' is a singular word. The correlative is ' other,' as seen in the 

elliptical phrase * bear each other's burdens.' 
' Neither ' excludes each of two. 

* Several ' is a small number taken separately, but entirely, and is a 
plural : * several witnesses attested the tact' 

* Every ' means each individual of a whole collection separately 
stated or considered. When * each ' denoted, as it seems to have dona 
formerly, * one of two,* there was a real difference between 'each ' 
and ' every ' that hardly exists now. Excepting in such idiomatic 
phrases as * each other, * every ' might be genei-ally substituted for 

* eadh.' ' Every ' is an emphatic word for * all,' as it seems to address 
the individuals separately : * England expects every man to do his 
duty ;' * not every one that saith unto me.' * Every three years ' is an 
admitted idiom. 

* Other,* opposed to * one,* is the second or alternative of a couple, — 
a dual form. *• No other' has the more indefinite signification of * none 
anywhere.* Followed by • than * it is the same as • none but' By 
an incidental consequence, * the other ' may point out contrariety ; as 

* on the one side of tne river stood our army, on the othefr^ the enemy.' 
The meaning of addition comes naturally to attach to the word : * get 
as much other knowledge as you can.' * The other day ' is an idiom 
for ' lately.* The word has a noun form and declension when opposed 
to *■ some' and 'each :' * some sat, others stood ;' * they visited at ea^ 
other's houses.' In this capacity the plural ' others ' is a species of 
collective noun, like the ' i-est ' or the * remainder.' 

12. III. Adjectives of Quality; as 'a h^oad way,* 

* a heavy weight,' ' a prudent man.' 

These embrace the great body of adjectives, and are co-extensive 
with human knowledge. They could be classified only by refering 
to the sciences, or different departments of knowledge, as mathematics, 
natural history, morals, &c. Everything that can be pointed out as a 
propeity, power, or agency, is liable to be expressed as an adjective, so 
ns to qualify some subject. In Boget's Thesaurus of Words and 
Phrases there is a classification of human knowledge given as a 
basis for the classification of words according to their meaning, and it 
will be found that the words thus arranged are nouns, adjectives, 
nnd verbs; and there is hardly any meaning that cannot appear in 
al/ the tliroo formfi. 
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The nonna least suitod to become adjectives are the names of natural 
classes or kinds, as * tree,' * horse/ * monkey ;' because tiiese objects 
contain too many qualities to be pL-edicated of anything besides them- 
selves. We cannot well have a thing different &om a tree and pos* 
sessing all the characters of a tree ; hence when we derive an adjectivo 
from ^ee, as 'arborescent,' we mean only tiie form of a tree, and not 
the whole attributes. So * manly/ •leonine,' or * lionlike/ merely in- 
dicate some prominent character of a man, or of a lion, sind do not 
transfer the whole of the attributes of a man or a lion to some- 
thing that is neither. 

Adjectives formed from the names of metals, minerals, woods, &c.. 
generally signify ' made from these materials.' 

Adjectives derived from the names of great natuml objects, often 
mean only a reference to those objects ; as * the solar, the lunar 
tables ' — tables respecting the sun or moon. 

13. The class of Adjectives derived from proper 
names, and called Proper Adjectives, are principally 
adjectives of quality, as the * Socratic Method,' which 
means a certain peculiar method, invented or employed 
by Socrates. 

Some proper adjectives might be looked upon as contributing to 
form proper names, as • English law,' * French literature/ tlie * Eliza- 
hethan Age/ 

THE ARTIOLES. 

The articles are of great value in our language. They indicate 
tiiree different forms of the noun, each with a separate meaning : * a 
virtue/ *ihe virtue,' and * virtue/ are aU distinct 

14. ' A ' or * An ' is called the Indefinite Article : * a 
horse ' means no one horse in particular. It gives the 
species or kind of thing wanted, and leaves the choice 
of the individual free. 

The indefinite article is the unemphatic form of the numeral 'one/ 
and has a meaning of its own, different from the numeraL ' Give 
me a pen,* means give me an object of the species *pen ;' * give me 
one pen,* lays an emphasis upon one^ and implies that one is askea 
for, and not two or three. ' A horse, a horse, my kingdom for a horse,' 
is any horse, anything that is a horse. 

The article having a singular meaning, is a sign of the singular 
number, and is used with all singular nouns (provided they are such 
as admit of the plural). Thus we do not say ♦ house,' * table,' * star,' 
but • a house/ * a table,* * a star.' Hence it is used with general or 
class names, and not with proper names (Adam, Mary^j, noc ^\1V\ 
names of material (air, gold), nor with obetc^c^ TMNcckR& V^^*^^ 
bravery). When class nouns have no pluwA cYuKti^ (^^%«^<» ^^^^'^wT^ vijw 
Uie nw^Dce or a/jeence of the article ia a isisiids. oil ^^ TsssasJo^t v 
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eheep, aheep). Whai * a ' is prefixed to a proper name (a Mr. Biown)j 
one of a clcss iB meant 

15. * A* is used before a consonant, and before *h' 
(sounded as h), * y,' or ' w :* a meal,' * a house,' * a year/ 

* a world.' An is used before a vowel, and before silent 

* h ;' as ' an ounce,' * an hour.' 

Many of the best writers, as Macaulay, use an before * h ' 
(not silent) when the accent is on the second syllable : 

* an historical parallel.' 

16. * The ' is called the Definite Article ; ' the horse ' 
means some one horse in particular. 

It is the unempiiatic form of the demonstrative ' that,* and has itself 
a weaker demonstrative force than * that/ 

The circmnstances determining the use of this article may be 
stated thus. There is a eoUection of various things before us, say in 
a room, and one of each thing : a door, a window, a table, a sora, a 
fire. If we want to single out one of these, we say • the door/ • the 
table/ *ihe fire.' In like manner, *1he house,' *the garden,' *the 
.stabies,Vare the single objects that enter into the aggregate whde of 
a residence. A de&ite collection, or total, must be supposed to be 
before the mind of the hearer, and there must be no more than one 
object of a kind. Hence when we speak of * the town hall/ * the 
market cross,' • the harbour,' • the provost,' we are understood to refer 
to the aggregate whole that makes up the town that we live in ; and 
there being only one of each of these objects in the town, it is indi- 
cated by prefixing * the,' * the provost.' So • Hie mrlmment,' * the con- 
stitution,' * the navy,' suppose the collective whole of the nation, and 
'that there are noc two parliaments or constitutions. * The sun,' * the 
-stars,' suppose that we are thinking of the great sidereal whole, and 
4hat we indicate therein the one sun, or the one collection of stars. 

The various applications of the definite article seem to branch out 

from thic principEd meaning. Thus, when applied, as it is, to indicate 

a gpedes, as * the rose,' * the lion/ * the gorilla,' a certain higher genus 

is supposed present to the mind, containing many species, one of 

which is singled out: 'as the cedar among the woods, so is my 

jbeloved.' Having in view animals generally, we say *{he Hon' to 

'indicate the one species of that name. The use of the article is less 

: common with very high or comprdiensive groups; we sometimes, but 

inot offoen, say * the plant,' * the animal,' having in our view organized 

''beings as a whole. In Philosophy the whole of known existence is 

^vided into * the object,' the external world, and ' the subject,* the 

world of mind. 

The same specification explains the application of the article to 
iiesigDate geojgraphical objects, as * the Alps ' (among mountains), * the 
J^hiae ' (among liven), * the Atlantic * (amon^ oceoxA^ \ Ukewiae * the 
^Vteneb/ 'the JBngUsh ' (among natioDB) 
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So in Buch phrases as • the Bar,' * f/iediarch,* * the Bendi,' "we I'lave 
ill otir mind the aggregate of professions, and single out the separate 
individuals. * Tlie palace/ * the cottage/ are figures of speech (like 
the Bar, &o.) foc the noble and the low-born, and exhibit still ttie 
same general signification. By prefixing ' the ' to an adjectiye, as 
* the rich,* * the powerful,' we indicate a particular class of men selected 
from the general community. The noun ' men * is omitted in such 
phrases, c^cause it is one that can be so readily supplied by the 
hearer. 

In * Shakspeare was the Homer * we have still the same principle 
of specification from an aggregate. Of the great poets of antiquity. 
Homer is the one to be singled out for comparison to Shakspeare. 

The head of a Celtic clan is spoken of as ' the Douglas,' by pre- 
eminence. There are many Douglases it is true, but t^re is one that 
commands, and, as it were, sums up and personifieB the whole, and he 
is distinguidied }3j the specifying articla 

' The is used in pointing out an individual defined by an adjective 
clause, as ' The man that earns his bread h(mestly/ There is 
nothing remaxkable in this case ; it is a mere expansion of such a 
phrase as * the rich man,' * the honest man,' the adjective being con- 
verted into a sentence, as if we were to say ' the man tliat is rich/ 

Somewhat different, seemingly, is the employment of the artide in 
the phrases * the beautiful, * flie good,* • fhe true,''* ffie just,' * the lawful/ 
' the expedient;' where an adjective is converted into' an abstract noun 
by prefixing • the.' This is probably an imitation of a Greek idiom. 
It still falls under the general signification of the article — the speci- 
fication of one thing in a supposed aggregate. These are reckoned 
more emphatic and pointed expressions man * beauty,' 'goodness/ 
'truth,' 'justice/ •lawfulness,* 'expediency;' and, as often happens 
when there are two modes of expressing the same thought, a slight dif- 
ferenoe of meaning springs up between the two ; ' the just,' is not pre- 
cisely the same thing as 'justice.' So we say for darkness ' the dark ;' 
and C^rlyle employs the expression, * somewhat sorrowfully in the 

The occurrence of ' the ' with a comparative, ' fhe more, tAe better,' is now shown 
by grammarians not to afford an example of the definite article. 'The' in such 
combinations, although spelt like the article, is in reality another word, namely 
the ablative of the Anglo-Saxon demonstrative. In Anglo-Saxon it was ' mi mara, 
thi betera,' * by Kono much tiie more, by to much the better/ as in a well-known 
Latin idiom (<jm magls, eo melius). We need not, therefore, in this case look for the 
canying out of the general meaning that obtains with all the forgoing applications 
of the f^de. 

In the sentence ' they will ask the more,' we must suppose this to be the meanlue 
of ' the,' even although ' the more' appears to be the object of the verb ' ask,' and 
therefore incompatible with an ablative cofnstmction. Either * the more' Is elliptical 
for a.propQrtiODably greater quantity, or we may consider it as an adverbial phrase 
qualifying the verb. 

The dropping of the article firom words that it hag usually been Joined to has a 
personifying effect. When we say 'society' instead of *tht sociely,* we treat 
society as a person. So with ' Government,' for ' the Government.' The Asosstfaaasa. 
iiave made the same change with ' the Commnnlty.' TViej «Bq ^ CncsBSOicfidcs '^iSoa:^ 

Then aie vsriom ScotHdemtt In ooimectkn w\tti Oaft «s\&^%. ^^"^ '"^'^ ^^^ 
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pound is it ?* (What is it a pound ?) 'sixpence the piece' (a piece) ; * thi sugar Is 
cheaper' (sugar) ; ' go to tA« school ' \vo school) ; *s&jthe grace' (say grace) ; 'a 
justice of the p«aMi' (of peace); 'up the stairs ' (up stairs) ; * he is atvudying (the} 
Botany' 

The names of diseases are recognized in English usage as nouns of material : ' he 
has caught cold ; he died of consumption, of typhus.' It is a Scotticism to treat them 
as class nouns, and prefix the article — the cold, the fever. 

* From Tweed to Tay ' is a poetical usage ; the common form is, * from the Tweed 
to the Tay.' ' Not worth (a) sixpence.' ♦ The day * (to-day). 

*Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel,' is given by Lowth as an eiror of the 
article. The meaning is deihilte ; '^AewheeL' 

17. Nouns are frequently employed as Adjectives : * a 
gold crown ;' * the cotton districts ;* * the police regulations ;' 

* the Berlin decrees ;' ' Health of Towns Act ;* ' cod-liver oil/ 

The easy transmutation of the parts of speech has already been noticed as a pecu- 
liarity of our language. All that is necessary to perform the true function of the 
a4Jective is to limit the application of a noun, l^ selecting some portion of the 
tbings denoted by it having a more special meaning than the rest. Thus of 
' crowns ' we select those made of gold, of iron, of diamonds, and the noun Indicating 
the material in eadi case is considered enough for the purpose. We limit the d&ss 
of ' oils ' by specifying the oil extracted from the liver of the eod. * Police r^ula- 
Uons' are the particular class of rules having reference to police. The same con- 
siderations explain the employment of verbs, as ' &ate-house/ 

18. Likewise Adverbs; as* the very instant,' 'the then 
king,* 'the n<yw state of things,' 'the dofwn train.* 

19. Also Prepositions; as * q/ifer ages/ * the aJoue dis- 
course.' 

20. The Adjective Clause is a Sentence serving to 
limit a Nonn in the same manner as the Adjective : 

* the crown that Napoleon wore ; * the way that he ought 

to go ;* * the causes that led to the war, &c. 

It has already been remarked that this is the constructioii most 
suited to the employment of * that ' as a relative, in preference to 
'who' or •which,' 



THE VEKB. 

1. The Verb Is the part of speech concerned \m predi- 
cation ; t]iat is, in affirming or denying — in presenting 
something to be believed or disbelieved, something that 
can be acted on. There can be no sentence without a 
Verb. 'The sun shines;* *the sea is calm;' 'Milton 
wrote Paradise Lost.' 

In affirmation, as has been seen, there must always be two things, 
^ 3ubj£^ and a predicate* The subject is expieeged b^ » noun, or it* 
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equivalent; tiie predicate always contains a verb. 'Whenevor any 
\7oid has the effect of predicating or affirming, it is from that circum« 
stance a verb. But verbs have me further giammatiail distinction of 
being inflected to express varieties of time, person, number, manner 
of action, &c. A verb proper is thus distmguished from a word 
belonging to some other part of speech that may be used in predica- 
tion. The adverb * away ' may be employed for the verb * go,' but it 
is not on that account a true grammatical verb ; we do not say * 1 
away, thou awayest, they awayed.' 

To classify the different kinds of predications serves no purpose in Grammar, but 
belongs to Logic. We should derive no assistance from the common dassificatioa 
into ' beingp' ' doing/ and ' sufferiDi;,' even if it were a correct division, which may 
be very mudi doubted. 

The logical classifioation of Predicates may be Heen in Mill's Logic There are 
five in all — ExUttnctt Co-existenoe, Stuxeuicn, Catuation, and Jte$emWinoe. The 
meaning is that every sentence affirms or denies of one or more things, some one or 
other of these five properties : ' There is light ' (existence) ; * the lion is carnivo- 
rous ' (co-esistence) ; ' night follows day ' (succession) ; ' heat melts bodies' (causa- 
tion) ; ' three times four is twelve ' (resemblance). 

For purely grammatical purposes, verbs are classified as follows : — 

2. I. Transitive Verbs ; as * the fire vxirms the room.' 

Hero 'warm' is called transitive, because the action passes over to 
imd aiTects a certain object, *the room.* This is contrasted with 
another class of verbs exemplified by *the fire glows/ where the 
action, ' glowing,' is said not to pass away from, but to adhere to, the 
Are. It is with a transitive verb that we have a sentence containing 
subject, action, and object, or the completion of the predicate by an 
object. 

The distinction of transitive and intransitive is important for the 
purposes of grammar, but it is not always a distinction in the nature 
of things. We find that the same verb, expressing the same action, 
can be either transitive or intransitive. Thus in * the child sees the 
candle,' the verb is transitive ; in * the new-born child sees, the puppy 
is bHnd,* tiie same verb is intransitive. The difierence of the twc 
cases may be explained thus : In the transitive application a special 
and single act is expressed, * seeing the candle ;' in the other, the 
action, * seeing,' is generalized, that is, spoken of generally, and the 
particular modes are, therefore, suppressed. So, ' men build houses ' 
(^trans.) ; * men l/tfUd, and time pulls down * (intrans.). Speaking of 
painting, Cowper says : — 

Blest be the art that can immortalizt. 

Some of the verbs named causative, which are transitive, are derived firon: !n 
troDsitiTe verbs by an internal modification, as follows : 

sirrvs. 
^causes to sit) 
. — staiid) 

- —lie) 

- —fall) 

- — Vawfiv 

- — v^O^ 
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be sits 


besets 


— stands 


— stays 


— lies 


— ll^S 


— falls 


— fells 


-rises 


— raises 


— socks 


^eoaks 


— drinks 


— dNtnc&vM 


— (Uvea 


— eilsa 
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We may also employ intransitive verbs as transitive and causative withont any 
diange, as ' tibe horse walki ' Qntrans.) ; ' the groom vxdked the horse ' (trans, juid 
causative). ' The wood^^xxUd ;' * the raftsman JUnUed- the wood down the xiver.' 

TransitiTe verbs are construed In the passive voice ; the object of 
the active vefb being the subject or nominative of the passive verb : 

* l^e steam-engine was invented by Watt* Reflective transitives are 
those where the object is the same as the subject : ' He defended him- 
self.' A passive construction is forbidden here by the nature of the 
case. 

3. II. Intransitive Verbs ; as * com^,' * lie/ * sit/ * stand/ 

* walk,' * mn/ ' speak/ ' bark/ * wonder/ * groan/ * sleep.' 

A distinction has been drawn between intransitive verbs expreea- 
ing action (flies, moves, walks) and verbs expressing merely a state 
[deepst Ues, rests), which last are called neuier verbs. But it is oft^ 
impossible to draw the line whcie activity ends and neaiaidity 
begins. If any difference were to be expressed between the 4wo 
classes, it would be that such verbs as • sleep/ • lie/ • rest/ express 
abstinence from action, or the restraining of action ; but no gram- 
matical constructions depend upon this difference. 

Intransitive verbs can often take what seems a prepositional object, 
as 'l-TfGnA&s athiszeaif 'ihejctane to (he resolution;* *hia friends 
stood by him,* By an allowable process, the prepositions in such 
cases become adverbs united to the verbs, constituting them com- 
pound verbs, and rendering them transitive likewise ; what was the 
object of the preposition beong now the object of the verb. Thus we 
have the verbs •wonder at,' *come to/ • standby/ * speak to/ 'ride 
about * (the town,. the fields^, which are often transitive in the fullest 
sense, as tested by the passive construction ; * his zeal was wondered, 
at / * the resolution was come to / * the seiTant was spoken to by the 
master/ So, 'robbers fell upon him/ 'he was fellen upon by 
robbers.* An exception to the use of a passive construction in such 
oases would be * the sea is run into by the Thames.' This we might 
say grammatically, but we refrain, on the ground that the sea is too 
little impressed by the flow of the Thames to be made the subject of 
the affirmation. 

4. There are certain v^bs termed Copula or Apposition verbs, of 
which the leading example is the substantive verb * be ;' the others 
are such as * become/ * seem/. * appear/ ' grow/ &c. The noun that 
follows a verb of this class is said to be in apposition with the nomi- 
native, instead of being govemed by the verb as an object. * He was 
king ' is different from * he dethroned a king.' 

These verbs are now considered as incomplete predicates, or verba 
of incomplete jjredieation, * He lived an apostle, and died a martyr.* 
Here * lived * is only a paH of the predicate ; • an apostle * is neces- 
sary to complete it. 

1'here Is an nmhigaity attaching to the verb ' be,* ft-om the circumstance that it is 
also used to declare that a thing exists, as ' God is.' Both uses occur in the passage, 
IVe believe that he is ^existeooe), and that he is Qcopula) the rewacder of them tha* 
diligently geek Mm * 
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5. It is usual to designate a certain class of verbs hv the naiue 
suziliaiy. They are th3 verbs that contribute to form tne tenses of 
die ordJjifiiT verbs. 3at thej all Mi nndp* one or other of the three 
Ibiegdng classes. 'Have,' *do/ * will,' are truisitives; *be* is the 
copula verb; *may' and 'can' are trajisitives, having for their 
objects the inafinitives of verbs : * I can run.* 

6. The impersonal verbs are, strictly speaking, verbs defective in 
tilxe persons, being used only with the third persoai singular ; tiiey are 
henoe called * unipersonal.' Sudi are * it rains,' * it snows.' 

7. (Hher parts of speech are sometimes used as verbs ; as* Hence ; 
home, you idle creatures ;' ' C^, Guards, and at 'ent' Thero is in such 
instaiicQs .an obvious ellipsis, or cnnission of ihe proper verb*; *go 
hence.' Nouns, as we have seen, are &eely converted into verbs, and 
regularly ooiyugated as such : *he o/gea &8t.' The same is true of 
acyeotives : ' i^* ' better,* * dry,' * smooth,' &o., are esamples. 



THE ADVEEB. 

1 . Tte Adverb is a word used to limit or modify the 
meaning of Verbs, Adjectives, and other Adverbs : * she 
sings brilliantly/ ;' * a very great pity ;' * exceedingly well.* 

These are the parts of speech that are, jHroperly speaking, modified by adverbs | 
although instances are pointed oat where they are Joined to prepositions, to phrases^ 
and even to nonns. 

Prepositions : * long after the event,' ' mttc^ before the time,' *greaily 
above his reach.' But vre may consider that the adverb in suca 
expressions really qmdifies the adverbial phrase made up of the pre- 
position and noun, 'mticb (before the time'). 

Compound pluase : 'he JxMLy (fought his way to the barrier'). 
In this construction it might seem not improper to say that ' hold^ ' 
qualifies the whole action, rather than the v»b alone (fought). ' The 
bam-owl eomelmee (carries ofif rats '). 

As regards the nonn, such examples as these may be given : ' I shall study cnljf 
instruction ;' ' he looked to his reputation toidy ;' ' an only son.' But it would be 
better in these instanots to regard 'only,' * solely,' in the light of adverbs used as ad- 
jedtivea ; In the ^rase ' an mtXy son,' no other view could well be takoi. Another 
apparent example is, ' Napoleon, Uddy Emperor of the French.' Here, however, 
there is a manifest omission of a verb, whidi * lately' would quality, ' being lately, 
or *who was lately.' The same mlf^t be said of «the bouse harei ' for the hous« 
that to here.' In such an eziwession as ' he was/nlly master of liis sulject,' we might 
treat the word 'master' aahavingtheformof anounwlth thesenseofa verb. The 
more regular form In such a case would be ' he had fully mastered his snbiect.' We 
are therefore to consider that as a rule the nonn is not properly qualified by an ad- 
verb, but l^ an adjective or SMne of its equlvalenta; and the ^^ex^^lv^m^'^AN-^B^ 
properly qualified by adverbs are verba, ad^ectivea^axi^ oX^oet «^«t\^ 

2. Before daaafying adverbfl aoow^n^ V> VJwsa ^v^^^sie^-^ ^^ 
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place, time, &c,\ it is proper to advert to an important dlstinotioD 
runniug through all these classes. Most adverbs contain their meaning 
.within themselves, and are therefore called simple; they might also 
be called absolute, or notional ; such are, • now,* * here,' • greatiy,* * de- 
lightfdlly.' A small number have no meaning in themselves, but refer 
to some adjoining clause for the meaning, as, * when,* * while,' • where,* 

• whither,' * whence,* • why,* * wherever,' * as,' * than,' &c. These are to 
the other adverbs what the pronoun is to the noun, and hence they are 
called relative adverbs; they are also connective, or conjunctive ad- 
verbs, being in &ct commonly reckoned among conjunctions. ' He 
came while,* is notintelligibla ; the sense is suspended till some other 
clause is supplied: 'he came wMle I wu speaking;* *I know not 
whence you are* 

Most of this class are obvious derivatives of the relative * who ' (or 
its root) ; and we have seen that they are substitutes for the relative 
pronoims. In many examples, we may, at our pleasure, call i^bem 
either substitutes for the rektive pronoun, or relative adverbs.'* 

The Interrogative adverbs are principally derived from these rela- 
tive forms ; they are, • where,' • whither,' * whence ' for place ; • when,' 
for time; 'how much,* for degree; *why,' 'wherefore,' for reason; 
how,' for manner in general. 

Taking simple and relative adverbs together, we may classify them 
%us: — 

3. I. Place; as 'here,' 'there, 'without,' 'above,' 
near,' * apart,* * together,' &e. 

This includes the following regularly formed pronominal group : — 

Place where. Motion to, Motion from. 

Here Hither Hence. 

There ^ Thither Thence. 

"Where * Whither Whence. 

Also the compounds, * hitherward,* * thitherward,* • whitherward.' 

4. (1.) Best in a place : * here,' * there,' * where,' * at,' 

• by,' * near,' * yonder,' * above,' * below.' 

• Here,* in this place, this place ; opposed to • there,* in that, or 
some other place; an adverbial i^bstitute for the demonstrative 
' this.' It has metaphorical extensions to other subjects : * here lies 
the difference.' 

• There,' in its primitive meaning, is explained by its contrast to 

• here.* The two are coupled together in various idioms, as * neither 
here nor there * (no matter), * here a plain, there a river.' 

• There ' has a very peculiar use. We employ it to hogm senfenct^i 
without any special reference to the idea of place, and hence derive 
one of our idiomatic forms of syntax. * There was once a good king ; 

*there was not a tree io be seen ;' * there came a voice from heaven. 
Out of the definite signification ' in that place,' has sprung an expels* 

* See .Enfflifk Oranrnax^ by C. B. MaaoD, axt. Wl. 
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mon. of more existence. It is not difficnlt to account for tlie transi- 
tion. To be able to say that a thing is in a certain place is to give 
an emphatic assurance that it exists ; and hence the localizing state- 
ment has become the statement of existence. Instead of saying * a 
i'oad is,' or * exists,' we say * there is a road.' Tliis idiom is found 
very convenient, but is apt to be abused, and the excessive use of it 
should be avoided. Thus instead of such circumlocutions as * there 
is a sense in which that is true ;' * there is a plan by which you can 
do it,' we might with more elegance, because more briefly, say • in 
one sense that is true,' * one plan would be.' 

The following sentence is an example of the effect of the form iu 
question : * One act James induced them to pass which would have 
been most honourable to him and them, if (here were not abundant 
proofs that it was meant to be a dead letter.' — MacatUay. 

• Where ' is in form an adverb, like * here ' and * there,' but in use a 
purely connective word, serving the fimction of a relative or of a con- 
junction. *She left the place where she was so happy.' Having 
the original meaning of place, it has acquired tlie same metaphorical 
extensions as those two other words. * Where ignorance is bliss, 'tis 
folly to be wise.' By an ellipsis easy to explain we find it employed 
as if it were a substantive : * he had no where to lay his head,' for * he 
had no place where he might lay his head.' We hiave the compound 
phrase • somewhere,' like * somehow,' • nohow,' &c. * Where ' is also 
one of oiur interrogative words. 

0. (2.) Motion to a place. 

' Hither,' ^ thither,' are likewise an opposed and mutually explain« 
ing couple : • to this place,' * to that place,' * come hither,* • go thither ;' 

* where I am, thiUier ye cannot come.' * Whither ' is * to which place,' 
as a relative, or * to what place ?' as an interrogative. 

6. (3.) Motion from a place. 

• Hence,' • thence,* * whence ;' * from this place,' * from that place, 

* from which, or what place.' • Hence ' is extended to time, * a week 
hence ;' also to reason or cause, as ' hence (frx)m this cause) it is ; 
likewise from this source or origin : * all other faces borrowed Tience 
their light, their grace.* The extension to time hardly takes place 
witii 'Sience* and * whence,' but these share in the extensions to 
reason or cause : * the facts are admitted, whence we conclude that 
the principle is true.' *Ebrom whence* seems a tautology, or super- 
fluity of expression, but we find it in good use : * Who art thou, 
oourteous stranger, and from whence ? 

• Near,* * by,* are the adverbs of nearness or proximity : * there 
was no one by ;' * he stood by;' *by comes a horseman.' * By ' shows 
its difference fiK)m * here ' (in this spot), in the phrase 'put by,' which 
means put away or remove. 

Separation in place is expressed by • apart,' • separately,* • asunder. 
Conjunction is expressed by • togetiier.' 

Place, in a variety of relative posi^ona, \a yqj^cssJ^^ x^J »• ^iws^'^% 
aloft,' • kJow, '' imder,' • down,* ' beyoTxd; * 30Ti<^«; * «.^«^ » ^ "^^^^^^^ 
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* in,* • onV * without,' * inwards,' • inside,* ♦ around,' • fro,* * forfiu ; many 
of which are prepositions in their primary application. 

Under place we may class the adyerbs of nummcal order, ' firstly, 
or * first,' • secondly,' • lastly.* 

7. II. TrME ; as * ever,' * lately,' * often/ * before,' &c. 
Time may be present, past, or future. 

8. (1.) Time present. Under this we include the 
following : * now,' * to-day,' ' instantly,' * presently,' 
' still,* * forthwith,' * henceforth ;' together with such 
phrases as * this instant,' &c. 

Closely allied to this class are those adverbs that ooxmect one 
thing with another in point of time, such as * while,* • when,' • then/ 
' as/ * immediately.' 

The word ' now * may be considered as the main or typical adverb 
of present time, from which signification its oth^ uses are derived. 

'Immediately' is used by the Scotch, when the English use 
' presently.' ' I will come pi-esently ' is the current English ejcpres- 
flion for * I will lose no time,' * I wiU come without delay.' The ^et 
use of * immediafcely ' is to make one event follow close on another 
in a nanative ; * he heard the news, and immediately set out' 

9. (2.) Time past: 'before,' * heretofore,' 'hitherto' 

* already,' * lately,' * once,' * yesterday.' 

The meaning of ' once * is ' some former time not signified.' 

10. (3.) Time future : * hereafter,' * afterwards,' * soon,' 

* henceforth,' * presently,' * immediately,' ' to-morrow,' 

* no more.' 

It wUl be seen that some of these (soon, presently, immediately, 
nenceforth), have been already enumerated under present time. The 
reason is tbat they express an action that is just about to commence, 
and therefore, though strictly future, they are yet also practically 
present. 

11. (4.) Duration or JK^ition : * ever,' * never,' ' always,' 
'aye;' 'often,' 'seldom,' 'rarely,' 'occasionally,' 'fre- 
quently,' ' continually,' ' continuously,' * incessantly,' 

* perpetually,' ' again,' * once,' ' twice,' ' daily,' * monthly,' 
' annually,' ' periodically.' 

'Ever' is the foremost of the class expressive of dnratiofa. Its 
meaning is * at all times,' or * through all time ;' and awing to the 
gr«it £ci!rce or impressiveness obtained through this extensive ognifi- 
cation, we find it employed as a word of emphasis ; *if he o£Ew ever 
80 much,' meaniog an indefinitely large quantity. By aaalogy wo 
extend the figure still &rther, and say *ever so little,' although this 
aomewhat b^ers on a contradiction of the original meaning ; as 
oJSk? does 'ever the less ' foar * one wbit t\ie \»b&.' T\^ ^loe teaaon 
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explains the applications of * never/ As it excludes all time, it is a 
tenn of sixong denial, and is employed for mere purposes of emphasis. 

* He answered him never a wora.' 

' Again ' means Qriginally * a second time,' but is not confined to 
this meaning. It serves as a conjunctive adverb, or conjunction, 
introduqinga new sentence or paragraph, with the signification * once 
more,* or ' in addition.' 3y the phrase ' once and agaic,' frequent 
repetition is denoted. 

12. in. Degree, or MEAstmE; as 'much,' 'little/ 

* very,' ' far/ ' exceedingly.' 

These refer to the attribute of quantity, which has been seen above 
to be estimated in two ways, namely, by numbers, and by indefinite 
i¥c«ds. 

For a scale of intmsiiy beginning at the least, we have * very little, 

•little,' 'slightly,' 'scarcely, *incQnsiderably,' 'pretty,* 'moderately, 

•enough,' 'sufficiently,' 'much,* 'very much,* • greatly,' * exceedingly, 

•utterfy,' 'thoroughly,* 'generally,' 'universally,' 'teiribly.* '(Siy,* 

in the sense.of ' very,' is a Scotticism. 

* Generally ' has two very different meanings whidi are liable to occasion amblgoify. 
In the one sense it implies ' for the most part,' or 'in the minority of instances,' as 
the plan generaUy sacoeeded/ or succeeded in the greater numb^ of trials. In the 
other sense it meanfta general or genendized fact or attribute, something common 
to a whole class, m * Animals generally have a nervous syst^n,' or, it is a general 
property of animals. The first is the most usual meaning; the second is better 
expressed by the phrase 'in general.' 

Defect. The following may be considered as expressing quantity 
under the form of defect or deficiency: 'almost,* 'nearly,' 'little,* 
' less,' 'least,* ' hardly,* ' but.' ' partly,' * well-nigh.* 'Partly * is also 
the adverb of division : ' partly his, partly yours.* 

J^aoeas is implied by • very,* * far ' ' exceedingly,' • more,' * most, 
' better,* ' best,' * worst.* 

Equality t or sufficimcy : ' enough,' ' sufficiently,* ' equally,' ' exactly,' 
•perfectly,* 'truly,' 'just.* 

Abatement, or gradation : ' scarcely,* ' hardly,' ' piecemeal,' ' ^ra- 
duaUy.* 

B^^iOon (implies number) : ' seldom,* • often,* ' frequently,* ' once, 

• twice,* ' thrice,* ' again,' ' once more.' In the sense of cMition : ' also,* 

• likewise,' ' besides,* • too.* 

13. There are certain important adverbs of Comparison^ 

the words, * so/ ' as,' and ' too.' 

' So,* in its original etymology, is a demonstrative pronoun, mean* 
ing * by that.* We have seen that it is still employed in this character. 
It thence became an adverb of comparison : ' it was so dark, that 
we could see nothing.' It was dark 'by thctt,* 'to &uxt measure^ 
namely, 'that we coiud not see.' To make the oomjpaiison, some 
second clause or statement is requisite. Sometimes it is used with a 
marked emphasis, implying ' to such a high dfigsfii^ ' 

So /howned the mighty GOQi\>ataii\A, \}lQk&\>\it^ 
drew darker at their frown. 
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In colloquial language, we often leave the comparison nnsapplicd 
find then tne word is a mere expression of intensity : ' the view is « 
line.' 

The application to signify cause and effect is in conformity with 
the origmal meaning : * he ran with all his might, and bo was first ; 
which is to say, that * running in tfiai manner, De became first ;' th« 
relation of cause and effect being inferred firom the sequence o^ 
statement. 

* As,' etymologically is considered to be a contraction of * all-so. 
In substance it is the same word as ' so,' and admits of the same in- 
terpretation. It also retains a pronominal application in Uie relative 
combination * such as,' and perhaps in the constructions ' as follows,* 
'as regards.' The adyeroial signification 'brave as a lion' majf 
be explained * brave by that, a lion is brave.' By an admitted 
ellipsis it may express comparison, as in this instance, without 
another word, although the full statement demands a second ' as,' 
or the allied particle ' so.* * Aafax as^we can see ;' * a< two is to one, 
60 is twelve to six;' two is to one by f/to^ twelve is to six by thai, 

* Men are more happy, as they are less involved in af&irs ;' * more ' 
( tlio more) completes the comparison. 

It passes into more remote meanings when used as a conjunc- 
tion. Thus it means time — ' he trembled as he spoke ;' reason — ' as 
(for since) you are of that opinion.' In combination with * if,' the 
comparative signification is still apparent ; *as if we did not know 
that.' 

* Too ' is likewise an adverb of comparison occasionally employed in 
the absolute sense. It is a word greatly contributing to teroeness fA 
expression ; its value is fully appreciated in translating into other 
languages, as the Latin. * He is too old to learn ' is a happy abbre- 
viation of * he is so old that he is unable to learn.' When the 
infinitive phrase expressing the comparison is suppressed, we must 
understand the word in the sense of ' more than enough, than what 
is just, right, convenient, fitting, or desirable.' 

Oh ! that this too, too solid flesh would melt. 
Thaw, and dissolve itself into a dew. 

The important word • only ' with the synonymes ' solely,' * merely,* 

* alone,' might be included under the present head. The general 
meaning of ' only ' is * this one thing by itself,' to the exclusion of other 
things. 

14. IV. Belief and Disbelief, or Certainty and Un- 
certainty; as * truly,' * surely,* 'certainly,' 'nay,' 'not,* 
' not so.* 

This being a distinction 6f great and leading importance, tlie words 
that indicate the degrees of certainty and uncerteonty are a marked 
class, although not very numerous. 



For the expression of belief or certainty, we have 'certainly, 
'sorely, ' 'aasuredJy,' • truly,' * verily,' * undoxibtedly,* * 



exactly,' * poai 
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tively,' •precisely/ •indeed/ * yes/ 'yea/* with a variety of phrafiesr 
as, * of sourse,' * by all meaDs,' * in truth/ * even so/ * just so, • most 
assuredly/ * by all manner of means,* * on every ground,' * without 
ftul/ * without exception,' * beyond all doubt/ * beyond the possibility 
of question.' 

For the expression of disbelief, we have principally the great particle 
of negation, ' no/ or * not,'* and phrases deriving uieir negative force 
from it : * no,' 'not/ *nay/ * not so/ 'not at all,' * no wise,' * by no 
means/ ' by no manner of means,' ' on no account,' * in no respect,' 
' not in the least,' ' not a whit,' * not a bit,' ' not a jot/ * forsooth ' (an 
ironical phrase in modem English, but used at one time seriously* 
for * verily *). 

For probability^ contingency, or uncertainty, we have, * perhaps,* 
•probably/ * possibly/ * maybe/ • haply,* * likdly/ * perchance/ 'per- 
adventiure.* 

16. V. Cause and Effect ; as * therefore/ * wherefore/ 

' why/ 

Under this Jicad we may include indrumefnlalUy^ which meanings 
however, although abundantly expressed by phrasei and clauteSf is. 
seldom given by any single word. 

16. VI. Manner, or Quality; as * well,' * ill,' ' wisely,* 

* bravely/ * softly,' * quickly,' * remarkably,' * rightly.' 

As with adjectives, this is the class that includes the great body of 
adverbs. Of the five previous classes it is possible to give an ex- 
haustive enumeration, but advorbs of Quality make a large part of 
the vocabulary of the language. The mode or manner of doing an 
action may be very various, as we may see on a little reflection. 
Suppose Ihe subject is putting something^ in motion; we may 
move quickly, steadily, violenUy, suddenly, abruptly, hurriedly, 
straight, zigzag, strongly, rightly, beautifully, unexpectedly, and sa 
on. And every kind of action that it is possible to mention has 
varieties of manner peculiar to itself. Thus ' to speak,' * to sing,' * to 
eat,* • to look,* • to work/ * to govern,* • to die,* have all their special 
modes, exclusive of the attributes of time, place, and degree, above 
enumerated ; and the word, or phrase, or clause, expressive of that 
mode, is considered in grammar as an adverb. * He spoke, long, 
clearly, to the purpose.* * He looked hard, with anxiety, as if he wei'o 
in earnest.' *He governed wisely, with discretion, so as to gain 
esteem.' * He died easily, without suffering, in the way that one 
would have predicted.* A word, or combination of words, answer- 
ing to the interrogative ' how * is an adverb of manner, as replying 

* The words yes. yea, ay, no, are called adverbs, and seem to have an adverbial 
foroe; bnt, as Mr. C. P. Mason remarks, they are never nsed to qualify verbs, ad- 
jectives, or other adverbs, and therefore appear scarcely entitled to the appellation.. 
n e proposes to cidl them inteijections ; but this too seems obiJectionable, as they art^ 
not outborsts of emotion. Uke ' alas f ' hurrah !' and the like. Thft^; vc%T«.XibSx «.^^^5&Kii 
of relative words, which escpress a speaker's assent ox d«D&B\. V> «k\Bx\^RN^w ^'^^ 
ment^not Ij repeating the statement^ hut by Teterx\x^^\A Vt«a '^=*'^^ ^^'Jl ?^« 
eaaanced. Mmj of the ironjs in fhe above Uat, xnay \» dft\»«3MA Vt^ » \SftaS: 
{fom tbeaentenoe that ibej qaalifjr ; Ibc examp\e— ocTtaitxV^ %\xxws,VDO»«r^ "— « 
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to an inquiry into the sjiecial mode or circnmstanoes oi an actkm. 
If we say * the sun shines, any one may demand a mure speGifio 
aooount of this fact, which is known to take place in a Tariefy of 
ways^ and ilie words employed to give such more specific informatioii 
are adverbs or the equivalent of adverbs : * the sun shines bright, or 
with intermission, or so as to light up the landscape, or as if we were 
In the tropics/ The name for the specifying attribute of a nomn 
eoiTosponds to the adjective in grammar; l£e specifying attributes of 
the vmt are given by the adverb. Now, from the great variety of 
ways and drcumstsmces of the performance of actions, adveriM, 
ana adverbial phrases and clauses, like adjectives and their equiva- 
lents, ore necessarily innumerable. 

17. The equivalents of the Adverb in composition 
are phrases and adverbial clauses. 

(1.) Place. Fhrases: *At the seat of judgment,* *in the sktes,' 
under the greenwood tree.* Clauses : * Where Hie tree falls, thete will 
it lie ;* * whiiher I gOt ye cannot come ;* * go whence you came,* The 
relative adverbs — * where,* * whither,* * whence,* * wheresoever,* &c., are 
the connectives of these clauses with the main clause, while th^ also 
qualify, by the attribute of place, the verb in the dependent olaiise. 

(2.) Tnas. Phrases: *Once on a time,' *the day Mfoie yesterday,* 
' next year,* * a century ago.* Clauses : * I will come when I can ;* 
' yjhile I live, I will follow truth ;* * the thing was done before I came.* 

These clauses are introduced either by the relative adverbs of time — 
•ere,* •until,' 'when,* 'while,* 'whenever' — or by the prepositions 

* before,' ' after,* ' since,* which in this application govern fi1<i:^Be6^ 
instead of nouns. 

(3.) Degree. Phrases : * By ever so little, * to a small extent,' • in 
a very intense degree.' Clauses : ' The sea is cw deep <is the mountains 
are high;* 'as thy day is, so shall thy strength be.* 'As' is tiie prin- 
cipal word employed in these clauses. The degree beine expressed by 
oumpaiison with some other thing as a standard, the oonnectivQ 
required is a word or words of comparison or proportionality : as — as 
as — so, than, the {the more). *He knows more than I (do) ;* •the 
longer we live, the more charitable we become.* 

^4.) Belief and Disbelief. Phrases: * With the highest certainly,* 

* with great hesitation.' Clauses : *Ifmy life depended on it, I would 
maintain my opinion ;* • I am as certain as if I had seen it.* 

(5.) Cauctj and Bpfect. 

Cause. Phrases : * By the action of the suni* * by force of kindness^' 

* by the influence of the government.' Clauses : *" Hie crops are bad, 
heoause the spring was ungenial ;' • we lost the fight, because our num- 
hetB were reduced.' The conjunction ' because,* and its equivalents 
(inasmuch as, by reascm that) are the connecting links in this kind 
€f clause. 

Effect. Phrases: 'To his own hurt,* 'with the highest success.* 
Clauees : ' He stood his ground, and therefore triumphed.* 
(6,) Kavnub geoetmy. The phroass wnd QOii&Viai^kni& fot thlF 
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purpose are inntiznerable. * In a manM way,* &g. The elamei are 
introduoed by the relatiye or connecting adverb * as,* upon the sune 
principle of comparison as that involved in degiee. ' He be)>aved as 
if his aU had been at UaJse ;' ' he took such perusal of my face as 
he UH>uld draw me.* 

18. Other parts of speech are occasionally used as 
adverbs. 

Nouns : ' He goes to-morrow ' (the morrow) (time) ; 
' he sent the man home ' (place) ; ' he cares not a groat ' 
(degree). 

This is not an un&equent usage. We may explain it by the abbre- 
yiation of the adverbial phrases, * on the morrow,' ' to his house, or 
home,' ' so much as a groat.' The word ' somewhat ' is given as an 
example of a pronoun serving as an adverb: 'somewhat large.* 
(Scotticism, * some,* — some hot.) 

Adjectives; as 'drink deep' *the green trees whis- 
pered soft and Zom?,' ' this looks strange,' * standing erect.* 

We have also examples of one adjective qualifying another adjective, 
as • wide open,' * red hot,' *the pale blue aty.' Sometimes the corre- 
sponding adverb is used, but with a different meaning, as ' I found the 
way ecwy — easily f * it appears clear — dearly,' Although there is a pro- 
priety in the employment of the adjective in certain inSances, yet sudi 
forms as 'indif^ent well,* 'extreme bad,' are grammatical errors. 
* He was interrogated relative to that circumst&nce,' should be rela- 
tively, at in relation to. It is not unusual to say ' I would havte done 
it independent of that circumstance,* but independendy is the proper 
construction. 

The employment of adjectives for adverbs is aiDOOunted for by the 
f(^wing considerations : 

(1.) La the classical languages the neuter adjective may be used as 
an adverb, and the analogy would appear to have been eittended to 
English. 

(2.) In Anglo-Saxon, the adverb was often formed from the adjec- 
tive, by adding * e,* as soft, softe, which * e,* being dropped, left the 
adverb in the adjective form ; thus * cloene,' adverb, became ' clean,' 
and appears in the phrase ' clean gone ;' foeste, flEist, * to stick fest.' 

(8.) There are cases where the subject is qualified rather than the 
verb, as with verbs of incomplete predication, « being,* * seeming,* 
' arriving,' &c. In * the matter seems dear,* * clear * is part of the 
predicate of 'matter.' * They arrived safe^* 'safe 'does not qualify 
' arrived,* but goes with it to complete the predicate. So ' he sat 
silent,' * he st<m firm/ ' It comes beautiful,' and ' it comes beauti- 
fully,* have different meanings. This explanation applies especially 
to the use of participles as adverbs, as in Southey's lines on Lodore ; 
the participial epithets applied there are adjectlvea craaJi^S:^^^^ ^«^; 
isnd not adverbs qualifying 'came.* 'Tno c\iTttScL «^«*A (^Aosti^f^ 
fhiQoghtketreeB; 'gleaming* is the piedi<»i\feQi *Omo3s2bs ^2o^« 
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adjective regularly used.* * Passing strange ' is elliptical ; passing 
(surpassing), what is strange.' 

Verbs ; as * ^mack went the whip ;* * he let it go bang at 

the window ;' a very rare usage. 

Prepositions ; as * I told you that before* 

The following are familiar examples of prepositions employed as 
adverbs : • before,' * after,' • since,' • in,' • up,* • down.' 



THE PEEPOSITION. 

1. A Preposition is a word placed before a noun, oi 
its equivalenty to indicate a relation to something eLse ; 
as * die river runs to the sea,' ' the middle of the street,' 

* a house /or sale.' 

In each of these examples there is a noun preceded by a preposi- 
tion, and the effect is to unite the noun with the other words of the 
clause ; the action of *the river running ' is made specific by saying 
that it is in the direction of the sea ; * the street ' and * middle ' are 
coupled into one meaning by ' of;* the word ' sale ' is introduced to 
be joined in meaning wim * house,* and * for ' is the uniting word. 

The prepositions, therefore, like the pronouns, are called rdaUonoH 
words. The part of speech that they are most liable to be confounded 
with is the conjunction. A good many of them also serve as adverbs^ 
in which case they qualify verbs instead of governing a noun. * He 
runs ahofut the house' (preposition) ; * he runs about * (adverb). 

The prepositions are a class of words limited in number, but inces- 
sant in their application. The right use of them has a direct bear- 
ing on clearness and delicacy of s^le. 

2. Certain Prepositions correspond to the case endings 
of nouns in the classical languages ; these are, * of,' * to,* 

* for,' * from,' ' by,' * with.' 

3. * Of ' corresponds to the possessive case in English, 

and the genitive case in other languages. 

As the possessive inflection is used only in a small number of 
nouns, and not uniformly in tiiose, we are dependent on this prejx)- 
sition for conveying the meaning of the possessive case. 

* Of ' expresses a variety of relations, which may be 
traced up to a common source. The original import 
of the root was * proceeding from,' which easily led to 

« T*r. AnspF on the l«nRV\»h langQas^ aT\« "iw. 
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the meaning now most generally signified, namely, 
' belonging to.' For example, the * force of the wind * 
means a property proceeding from the wind, or mani- 
fested by it, and therefore inhering in it, or belonging 
to it. 

Any complicated object may be considered as made up in two 
ways. A house has a foundation, walls, a roof, doors, windows, 
rooms, &c. ; these are its parts, or mechanical divisions. Any one of 
these being specified, we signify that it belongs to the house by the 
preposition ' of :* * the roof of the house.' This leads to the first use of . 
the preposition. 

(1.) * Of ' is used to relate the part of anything to the 
whole : * the wing of the eagle,' ' the walls of the town,' 
' the banks of the river.' This may be called the partitive 
meaning. 

So we may say, ' the army of Britain,* * the children of the family/ 

* the property of tiie corporation.' These are all separable parts of the 
wholes that they severally belong to. 

A fraction or division of a toted is expressed by *of * on the same 
principle ; * a third of the proceeds ;* • few of the host survived ;* • a 
tithe of all he posseeeed ;* * one ninth of the remainder.' Hence the 
adjectives of fullness or want are naturally followed by • of :' • full of 
compassion, of hope ;* ' destitute of clothes, of money, of all things.' 

But there is a second mode of conceiving a complex or concrete 
object, namely, as made up of properties, or attributes, inseparable 
from the object, except in thought. Thus we may speak of the 
length of a room, but we cannot cut off the length from the other 
dimensions and properties. We cannot separate the weight, the 
colour, the value, of pold from the rest of the qualities. These are 
oalled abstract quaUties ; they are spoken of in language, as inhering; 
in the total, or the concrete ; and when any one of them is specifie(^ 
the preposition ' of is the connecting word : as * the sweetness of 
honey,' * titie diape of the mountain,' ' me colour of the snow.' This 
directs us to the second meaning of the preposition. 

(2.) ' Of ' is Tised to connect an abstract property, or 
quality, with the concrete ; as * the strength of the lion,' 

* the lightness of air,' * the temper of steel.' This may 
be called the attributive meaning. 

These two meanings are simple and intelligible, being two modes 
of the same general idea of * possession,' * property,' or*bebnging/ 
But we find other meenings apparently very remote from this leading 
idea. 

(3.) ' Of may serve to specify a B\ft>^"e>ek\. ^x Taaka -5^ 
reference; as ' the Book of ProvexbB * Tict^ «'^xcss«^^ 
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indicates the subject that ' book ' refers to. * The love of 
our neighbour ;' love with regard to, or directed upon, 
a certain party specified as our neighbour. * Of man's 
first disobedience — sing, heavenly Muse.' 

This meaniDg maj have grown up thus. If we say * a book of 
problems,' we maybe understood as implying, that of the whole class 
of things named proHcms, as much is &ken as will make a book, — 
literally, * a bookfcd of problems.' * A treatise of geometry,' is a por- 
tion of the whole subject of geometry, taken and included m a tvBBfcise. 
The meaning of reference would tifius be a branch of the partittre 
mcaiung. It is to be noticed, however, that this application o( the 
word is not so frequent now as formerly. We prefer • on ' to • o^* in 
specifying a subject under discussion : as *<m geometry/ ' on plants,* 
&c. * The love of our neighbour ' is ambiguous if we aUow it to 
mean ' towards our neighbour.* Properly tms should be intespieted 
(attributivefy) • the love manifbsted by our neighbour to us ;' fi»r the 
other case we should use • to :' * love to God,' • love to man.* In Ihc 
phrase 'the fear of God,' the meaning of reference is ezdoslTely 
involved ; the ' fear ' is a passion belonging properly to ns, and is in- 
dicated by the possessive of the person, * man's rear,' ' the wicked's 
fear ;' bat there must be an object to the passion, some one whos as 
itwere, shares the property of it ; there is an attribute belonging to God 
that inspires the fear, and this probably leads to our employing. * of* in 
order to indicate this object 

Such a phrase as * a common cf turbary,' is a pure case of refiareaotce ; 

. the acceptation is ' a common in so far as regards the right of catting 

turt* 'Bight of pasturage ' is a right having reference to pastaxafe. 

(4.) The Preposition, with its Noun, has often the 

force of an Adjective ; as * a crown of gold,' for a golden 

crown ;' * an act of grace ' (a gracious act) ; * a pearl of 

great price ' (a precious pearl) . This may be csdled the 

adjective meaning. 

This too might be explained on the partitive principle. ' A eiown of 
gold ' we may interpret as meaning me quantity of gold taken and 
employed to make up a crown. In ' a man of courage ' w« may 
imagine, that of the courage ooniained in the world a certain portion 
is represented as inhering in a man, — a man filled or supplied with 
courage. This construction is the chief example of the ad^feaUve 
phrcue. 

In * the Earl of Mar,' we have an exact case of partition ; lor 
although these titles are now a mere name, they were not always so. 
Mar was a great district of country oontahiing many oonstitiient elo- 
ments, physical and moral; among &ese was its chie^ or Earl ; 00 
(hat the Earl of Mar was a correct form on the partitive principlet-iio 
less than * the district, the people, the wealth, the history, &c^ ojf Mar.' 
* The Queen ot England,' the * Town Olerk of Leeds,' are exaetly 
ptuoUeL The «me principle will esG&sox^ ^iKxtot of wtfadiciae' 
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»a>«char o/muofi/ 'Dean o/GkdId,' •Master of the Bolls. Every 
one of these supposes a colleetive institation, made up of many eHi- 
mentSf or parts* imd of &ese one is n)ecified : Medieine is a whole, 
oontaiiiing its srionoe, it? methods, and among, the rest, its dootoia. 

In idle ezpranum 'of necessity' -we have the equivalent of the 
adiverb * neoessarily.* It may he e]q)lained as ' somethins^ belonging 
to or proeeeding from necessity. Shakspeare says ' of feioe/ when 
wo should say * psribree.' 

* The winter 0/ our discontent * is a Shakspearian figure, remotely 
indicating referenoe. 

* To a& a fietvour oft *ix> rid one's self 0/,' * to cure a man of are 
examples of Itie ^nployment of the preposition in its primary sense of 
•pTOoeeding from.' 

.) Nouns in apposition are sometimes connected by 

as ' the city of Amsterdam/ ' tliis afiGEiir of the 

mutiny,' ' a monster of a man.' 

* The dty of London ' is strictly partitive, inasmuch as the diy is a 
part of London ; but * the town. of Berlia * is an example of ajmosition, 

* the town, Berlin.' It is not allowed to apply this form indisczimi- 
nately : * the river of Jordan ' is an error. 

* This af&ir of the mutiny' is the same as * this affiiir, namely, the 
mutiny.' We may perhaps consider the present case as a furtiier ap- 
rdication of the meaning of reference. * A brute of a dog ' isoolloquial 
Bnglidi, and may be interpreted as a case of apposition^ or piedica- 
tion, 'a dog that is a brute.' 

La comparing the expressions *a bust of Cicero,' *and a bust of 
Qicero's ' we can iarther illustrate the uses of the preposition. In the 
second case it has the partitive signification ; the meaning is ' a 
bust of Cicero's collection of busts ;' in the other it is an example of 
reference — 'a bust, whose subject is Cicero.' 

* A play of Shakspeare ' is also partitive ; a man's productions are 
considered as a part of his collective personality. 

* The better 0/ it ' is not so good as • the better /or it.* 

4. * To ' has a remarkably imiform meaning notwithstanding the 
extent of its use. The primary idea of motion toioarck pervades all its 
applications. It is pointedly contrasted with * from,' as in the phrase 

* to and fh>.' ' He went to the house,' * leave that to me,' 'add to 
your fftith,' *duty to our parents,' *to arms,' 'glory to God,' are 
obvious instances. Among the more remote applications are to be 
found such phrases as 'pleasant to the ta^te,' ' to one's hand,' ten to 
one,' ' to the number of two hundred,' ' to all intents and purposes,' * to 
his honour be it said,' * done to a dnder,' * ye shall pay to the last 

penny,* * they marched to the tune of ,' * to a Christian, this world 

is a place of trial and preparation.' Even in these examples, where 
motion *in the direction of is not directly stated, proximity^ which is 
Iho natural result, is indicated ; hence the meaning of te&sssso^Ns&r 
oated in the last example. 

Ajs the sign of the infinitive * to * haft «\aVV \ha ewaft ^i^sK^^ 
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It is remarked by grammarians, that certain nouns, adjectiyes, and 
verb^take * to ' after &em, and lists of such words are accordingly giyen 
for the guidance of the pupil ; as, for example, ' accustom to/ < adapt <o,* 
' belong to,* * equal,' * prefer,' * tend,' &c. But it should be noticea that 
5n nearly all these cases the int^ided meaning is answered by this pre- 
position, and would not be so well answered by any other. Thus the 
wcnrds * attach,' * attend,' • confirm,' * consecrate,' * listen,' • give,' • t^' 

* show,* ' liken,' all indicate the sense of approaching nearer to some- 
thing, or pointing in some one direction, which is the main signification 
uf tMs preposition. In a few cases there would appear to be something 
arbitrary in the choice, and in such cases we must look upon the con- 
nection as a special idiom of the language, to be learned from usage, and 
not to be inferred from the general meaning of the word. Among 
these, we may perhaps include the following, • blind to' (where * to' 
means reference), * derogatory to,* * foreign to,' * object to,' * opposite to.' 

Such examples as * true to,' * unknown to,' * dislike to,' * provoke to,' 

* impute to,' * adapt to,' are conformable to the primary sigmficatioiL 

We occasionally meet with violations of these special usages, such 
as • difierent to,' for * different fl»m.' 

* It is altered to the better,* should be *for the better.* 

Scotticisms : * Will you buy a knife to (for) me ;' * I have no &ult 
to (with) him ;' * I entertain no prejudice to (towards) him.' 

5. ' Fob * is much more complicated and various in its appplications. 
Originally connected with *fore,* meaning 'in front o^' it has 
branched off in different directions, until the original signification is 
to all appearance lost sight of. 

(1.) Tne chief meaning is direction, end, purpose, benefit. • They 
set out for their home :' * someioil for money, others for fSeane ;' • every 
one for himself;* *the Sabbath was made for man;' 'for this end 
came I into the world;' • good /or good ;' *oli /or a draught of vintage 
that hath been — ;* *for Jesus* sake.* 

The old idiom, now called the gerund form of the verb, is an 
instance of thid* application : * What went ye out for to see ?' The idea 
of end or purpose is implied in this verbal construction, although the 

* for * is now dropped.. 

(2.) It means * notwithstanding,' * in spite of,' a meaning not readily 
connected with the foregoing. ' For all this, they slill proceed ;' 
*for all his wealth, he was not content ;' *for anytlung to the con- 
liaiy;' *for all that.' We may suppose the connection to arise horn 
the circumstance that men often fail in their enterprises, although 
possessing the usual means of success, and that the word implies ue 
presence of the means, according to its original force, * in front of^' and 
yet allows us to infer that the end was not gained. * JP*or all his wealtli 
— ^with all his wealth in front of Mm — the natural consequences did 
not follow in his case.* (Compare Ihe uses of * with.') 

(S.) It is used in opposition to * against : * * he fought for his princi- 
ples and against his interest ;* *for the constitution, and against the 
king.* This is still a branch of the first meaning. 
In ibe phrases, ' six for a penny,* • lino for line,' * measure for mesk- 
sure, 'we Iiave the mealing of oxchaug|d, ox ^letimvloT,* ^\i\s3ci ^VAsaas 
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m witii tLe original signification. ' Perhaps the idea of ' piopoi-tionaJitY 
iu tJio phrase * he is toll /or his years,' is merely a following out of me 
enme application. So also 'we took him /or ms brother/ where tiie 
Luimning shades into the idea of comparison implied in ' as.* 

* For an hour,' * for a little/ ' for once/ ' for ever/ represent an appa- 
rently distinct signification, although we may suppose a connectuni 
between it and the primary meaning ' in front of.' 

The meaning of reference, seen in such expressions as * so much /or 
the first question,* * oodles depend /or their visibility,' can be traced 
to the first meaning given above Tend, purpose, benefit). 

' For a holy person to be humble, for one whom all men esteem as 
a saint, to fear lest himself become a devil, is as hard as/or a prince to 
submit himself to be guided by tutors.* Here we have a form grown 
out of the gerund construction, with a reference still to the idea of 
end, purpose, or direction. This is a useful equivalent of ^e noun 
clause {mat a holy person be humble, that a prince submit hiTng Rlf , 

&c.). 

Of the list of words given as properly followed by * for, the greater 
number have their meaning suited oy this preposition, while wii^ a 
lew it has no special appropriateness. Thus ' care for,' ' sail for,' * work 
for,' • design for,' * good for/ * prepared for,' * substitute for,' * thankhil 
for,' 'answer for/ * occasion for/ 'esteem for,' are all in aoccml with 
the principal meaning above given. The phrase ' eminent for ' is not 
specially in keeping. 

' He was accused for,' is a Scotticism for 'accused of,* It is also 
an error to say 'inquire after,' the correct English being 'inquire 
for.' So, * there is much need for it,' ' need of it,' is the correct phrase ; 
•burst /or (with) laughing;' 'insists /or (on) it;* 'he called /or ''on) 
me ;' * died /or (of; tMrst/ 

' To' and ' for ' correspond to what is called the dative case of the classical languages, 
although they have a for wider range of meaning than could be expressed by that 
inflection. Our so-called ol:(}ective forms— me, thee, him, her, them— are, in their 
ori|^ datives, and this signification still to a certain extent adheres to them. 

6. * From ;' * forth,* • forwards,' * beginning from,' « proceeding from.' 

• Frtm door to door,* '/row* Dan to Beersheba,' ^from home,' 'from 
earth to heaven.' 

The original reference to place is widely departed fi-om in the use of 
the preposition, but the more general idea of ' direction &om' is in the 
main preserved. 

The application to Hme is seen in such phrases as *from mom to 
dewy eve,' *from my youth up,' *from age to age.' 

Aiything that indicates a source, origin, or commencenwnt, may 
be precededby * from.' * He rose from the ranks, from ob jcurity,' &c.; 
•authority emanates from the sovereign;' 'won /ro7» the enemy;' 
•snatched from the fiames ;' 'the song began from Jove;' 'we must 
probe the story from first to last.' Hence it is used in ^ 6&Y&& <s^. 

• turn away,' • quit.' ' leave,' * abandon,' * Ha ^eA. JTom ^&ia c&^ ^ ^^fc- 
struction;' * shrinking from the picture oi ^a^ieaa.^ ^ ^ c^smAr^ 

AIbo mmoteneaa and privation, aa • abaent /rom tocj «v."5^\ * x^sssass^ 
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from cities';* * far from the madtiing crowd's ignoble strife ;' 'from thee 
to die were torture more than death.* 

It likewise follows words implying deliverance, release, &a : * r©- 
leaojd /rom his vow.' 

So, separation, abstraction, destruction, are indicated by the same 
preposition, and with a like adherence to the main and primary 
import. 

Motive, or reason, may be expressed by * from :* • they acted from no 
unworthy motive/ 'from gratitude,' 'from fear.' 

The following are some instances of errors connected with the use of 

* from.' * It is inferior from (should be to) what I expected ;' * difTerent 
to that,* should be^roTO. 

7. • By.' The primary meaning seems to be * alongside of,* •prox- 
imity.* 'He sat 6y the river,' 'by the tree,' *hard hy the oracles of 
Qod,' * inhabited hy the greal' The other meanings grow out of this 
by natural transitions. Thus, defence of — * stand by me ;' agency^ in- 
strumentality, and came — * eaten by wolves,' * maintained by the public,* 

* watched l^ angels,* ' shaken by the wind.' Shakspeare uses * with * 
in this sense : 'here is himself, marred, as you see, vnth traitors ;* we 
should now say * hy traitors.* * We hope to gain hy you ;' * seize him 
hy force ;' 'hy intelligence man raises his condition;' ' the power of 
speaidng well should be aimed at hy all ;' 'to know hy heart' 

Words of measuring take * by * after them, from the drcumstance 
that the things measmred have to be put side by side : ' greater by 
half;' * measure your desires hy your fortxmes, not your fortunes hy 
your desires ;' • hy the rule and the square ;' * it was sold hy the ounce.' 

The employment of the preposition with nouns of time iUustrates 
the genend signification : * by this time they are far away,* that is 

* alongside o^ or at this time ; * hy the commencement of spring ;* * hy 
sunrise.' 

In such phrases as 'one by one,' * house by house,' *to do things 
by halves,' we have still the same idea. ' They came hy hundreds ' 
is a somewhat loose application of the word ; * in hundreds * is also 
used, although perhaps less frequentiy in good English. 

This is the preposition of adjuration, a purpose still conformable to 
the primary meaning : ' by all that we hold dear ' may be interpieted 
as ' standing hy, and imder the love or fear or influence of.' 

8. * With.' The radical notion involved in * with ' appears to be 
joining or uniting."** Hence company or companionship is one of its 
fbremost applications : * he travelled with me for some days ;' * there 
is no living vfith such neighbours;' 'he came with the first and 
remained with the last;' 'his servant was vnth him;' 'he Undled 
(joith rage.' 

* I will buy wUh you, sell with you, talk vnth you, walk with you, 

and so following ; but I will not eat with you, drink with you, nor 

pray with you ;' ' w&h Ate by his side.* Foweasion is readily implied 

m union : ' with the hope of is the same as ' having the hope of ;* so 

Twih a Tiew to,' • with power to,' ' with regard to,* 

• Chdi^ Ai^fUslk of Shahtfeore, p. \M. . 
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T^e meanii^g 4i oppoaition or contest comes readily from the main 
root, seemg that combatants, as well as firiends, must come into close 
oontaot. * With ' in oompomids has always this meaning : tmthst&nd. 
The meaning of *in q>ite of* may he explained in the same way as 
the adversative Bse of * for.' * With all his learning, he had but little 
pnxdfince.' 

From union or companionship comes instrumentalityt or means: 

* fed vjiHh the same food, hurt wUh the same weapons ;' * paved loith 
gold,' * enriched toUh knowledge,* * elated with joy,' ' filled with wine,' 

planted «0^ firs,' ' wearied u^i^ much study,' *t9it^ meditating that 
he must die once ' — Shdkspeare, 

It hfUB been seen that the agent, or prime mover, in an efiect, more 
usually iakes *by' after it; biit the instrument that the agent 
emplofB is expressed by ' with :' ' the field was dug by the labourer 
fj«& his i^Mide.' 'By' is the preposition that follows the passive 
voice: • tried by his peers.' 

* With' is also used for immediately alter, the connection of ideas 
being aj^arent : ' with tills, he pointed to his fiice.' 

Errors, * They quarrelled annong each other,' should be ' with each 
other;' 'agreesmle with (to) their instructions;' 'he is not yet 
reocmoikd wtfk (to) me;' 'i»evailed with (upon);' 'good-bye wiih 
to) you,' or • good-bye.' 

' £Sx>m,' * by,' and * with,' are prepositions corresponding to the abla- 
tive oaee in Latin. In Gre^ which has no ablative, the genitiv&«iid 
dative aire taken instead, or the corresponding prepositions are used. 

The employing of these detached words is more conducive to 
facility and precision than the case inflections. Kevertheless it is 
proper to signaliise the relations that the old languages have thought 
fit to eaq)re88 by cases, as being in all probaoility those of most 
trequent occurrence and of greatest importance. We shall now 
enumerate the entire body of prepositions under different beads, accord- 
ing to their meanings. 

The classification is as follows : — 

9. I. Place. Under plaee, we have (1.) Rest in (the 
wtere), as ' in/ ' on/ * at/ * near/ ' by.' (2.) Motion with 
direction (the whence and the whither), 'to/ 'into/ 
'nnto/ 'towards' (up, down), *fi:om. (3.) Plam 
and direction^ * on,' * over,' ' under,* * through,' ' bdiind,' 

* between,' * among,' ' upon,' ' near/ ' off,' * across/ * be- 
yond/ * abaft,' * above/ 

10. *In.' The chief preposition of rest in, or the where. Thepzimaiy 
force of the word is maintained throughout the many applieotions of 
it. The idea of 'being contained' is seen even when j^euse is not t^ 
subject under consideration. *In summer,' *in a deep dnmb^; 

* immersed in worldly a£&irs,* * employed in caonrpii^C ** iiv ^8s^ ^^^^sl 
of the enemy,' •»» jcjy and «n sorrow,* ♦ -yearaieA in "VwiNCiffl^ye^ "^ ^««ssfe 
veie in his deeiga^* 'involved in roiA** 
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The phrases ' in &cV 'in tniih,* *in that,* 'inasmuch as,* *in the 
event o^' *iu yain/ *in all,' indicate no essential departure from the 
primary import. ' In the name of/ used in invocation or adjinatuHi, 
may he supposed to mean * clothed -with the name or anthori^ ot,* 

The old writers often nsed 'in* for *into:* 'cast yourself in 
wonder.' The familiar phrase * flail in love ' remains as an example 
of the usage. 

Scot * He gave me a hook in (as) a present' 

* On.' Properly this falls under the third class (place and dizeo- 
tion) ; hut it may often he an equivalent of ' in,' as signifyiug merely 
rest. • On a rock, whose haughty brow.* 

'At.' The same as near or dose by : * At the house' may mean 
simply near or by the house. Although thus coinciding in its 
primary meaning with ' by,' it differs from * by ' in not being extended 
to signify causation or agency. Besides closeness, * at ' may imply in 
the direction of; as ' to Siq at a mark ;' 'to glance at a question;' *to 
laugh ai, * wonder o^' ' bark at, * work at,* * get a£, ' oome at,* 

There is a distinction between ' at ' and * in,* as signifying place ; 
we say 'a< the market cross,* *atihe fountain,* but *in the town,* *in 
France,* ' in America ;* the one being a limited object, which we may 
stand close 1^, the other a more ext^ded surface, which we axe con- 
tained in. The distinction exactly illustrates the difference in the 
primary meanings of the words. In some cases both are appli- 
cable: 'at, or in school or church;' but we must say 'at homa* 
Applied to time, it signifies a point or moment of time, ' at pxesent,* 
' at the stroke of nine,' 'at noon/ * at midnight' 

The phrases involving * at ' are in keeping with the general signifi- 
cation, although some of them constitute peculiar idioms : *at peace/ 

* at war/ ' at play/ ' at the price o^' ' at a loss,' • at fault,* • at nand,* 
' at issue,' ' at variance/ 'at liberty/ 'at an end,* 'at best,' * at all,' *at 
large,' 'at this," at full speed.' 

Scot 'Angry <U (with) him;' 'hatred at (to or against);' 'ask, 
inquire at (of).' 

* Near ' (nigh). This preposition also means proximity, which idea 
it abides by very closely in its metaphorical applications ; thus we 
have ' near the heart,* ' a translation near the original,* ' near the 
time.' It contrasts with * at ' in not signifying direction at a distance, 
and with * in ' in not expressing the fact of being contained in. The 
adjective 'near' signifying narrow, parsimonious, is doubtless the 
original word. 

11. (2.) Motion with direction, * To' is the chief preposition fo& 
this meaning. 

Next we have the important compound 'into,* which is very 
uniform and explicit in its application. ' Gfo into the house,' * lodk 
into a book,' * led into error/ ' instilled into his mind,' ' forced into 
compliance,' 'ages crowded into years,' 'broken up into companies,* 

* buret into fragments,' ' into difficulties,* ' infuse more spirit into the 
aomposition,' 'let into the secret,' 'spring into blossom.' 

jS^ 'He 18 Boon put into (in) a paBaon;' * Bit into (iieai) the fire, 
* Unto, ' (jompormde^ of < on ' am * to.' «nd -don7 ei^i^ciQi'^Qfi»\. «a idL 
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filgnifles almost the same as either 'to ' or 'into.* 'Towards nccda 
no special remark. ' From ' has been already explained* 

12. (3.) Place and direction, 'On.' llie simple preposition ot 
rest, vmoae, or support, the foundation or prop being indicated by the 
noun Allowing : ' on the ground,' ' on the ^ble,' ' on the sea,' ' on 
the coast,' ' leamng on his staff.' When we say ' London is situated 
on the Thames,' mere is a sHght departure from the strict meaning. 
as if by a figure of speech. 

Sometimes a falling or other motion is implied : * The rain &lls on 
the earth ;' ' I sift the snow on the mountains below.' 

The other uses consist more or less in following out these primary 
significations. * Depend oti me' is metaphorical rest or support. 

* Now fitdes the glimmering landscape on the sights' is highly figura- 
tive, but still in keeping. ' He plays on the violm,' ' he dined on fish/ 
axe fiuther extensions of signification. The phra^ ' to gaze on,' * to 
dote on,' 'comment on,* ' prevail on,' 'insist on,' ' resolve on,* 'reflect 
on,* ' trespass on,* are well-recognized idioms, which seem remote from 
the primary sense, although the connection of ideas is still traceable. 

In signifying time, we have such forms as 'on Monday,' 'on 
that night,* *on the occasion;* these explain themselves. A some- 
what di^erent sense is observable when we say * on the melting of the 
ice the ships depart.' 

Many phrases involve this preposition : * on fire,* ' on the wing,' *■ on 
the alert,' ' on a sudden,' ' on view,' * on a great acele/ * on the port ot' 
'on my honour,* 'his blood be on us.' 

•Rely tn* is an error for 'rely on;* 'founded in truth,* for 'on 
truth.* Scoi. ' He was married on (to) such a person ;' * I liave waited 
long on (for) an answer;* 'I saw him on or upon (in) the street.* 

' On ' is opposed by ' o£^' which, however, is more in use as an 
adverb than as a preposition : ' off the ground,' ' off my shoulders.' 
The adverhidl meaning is the same, and is seen in composition with 
verbs, as 'get of^' *break off.' 'be off,' 'draw off,' 'drive off,' 'keep off,' 

* pay off,' ' drink off' (set off, on a journey, should be set otU), The 
phrases ' well of^* ' badly off,* are somewhat peculiar ; there is probably 
an ellipsis of some subject, as if we were to say * he is well off that 
business.* 

•Up,* 'down.' The various meanings of these words accord with 
the primary significations. ' The price of stock is up ;' * his spirits 
were up /* ' the coimty is up (in eumaj.' In compound words we nave 
the adverbial form with a like signification : ' look up,' ' fill up,' ' lead 
up,* ' hush up.' 

* Dovm stairs,* * down hill,* * down the stream,' ' down the vale of 
years.* In the adverbial form, ' oome down,* ' sit down,* ' bring down,' 

* pull down,* ' take down,* ' run down,' * write down,* • put down.' 

' Upon ' is a modification or variety of the simple preposition ' on,* 
which can be used for it in nearly every case. ' Upon a hill,' ' upon 
the right,' 'upon condition,' 'upon security,* 'upon a footing,' 'u^otv^ 
the pf^ish (for subsistence or support),' ' upon.pTVDftY^'fej ^xs^Kssv^K^acj^^ 

* upon trial,' ' upon a time,' * upon occasiorL«* * \rpoTL XJt&a^ ^ * «». 

in adverbial combinations: 'dweU upou,^ *de«aKQX. xs^^% ^S*=*^ 
ajKJD, ' 'prejr upon, ' ' resolve UDon/ 
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Soot. * There is a meeting wpon (on) Thursday;' * he plays trpoe 
(on) the flute.' 

* Above/ ' below,' * beneath.* These words likewise adhore with 
considerable regularity to their well-known sense — higher or lower 
in place. The metaphorical applications of 'above' are seen in 
such examples as * above his nmk, * above his means,' * above oompre- 
hensioD,* * above board/ * above mean actions,' * above the brightness 
of the sun.' The transition is easy to the meaning, Ynore tkan^ m 
excess; as 'above all,' 'above the price of rubies,' 'the sefpeut ia 
cursed above all cattle/ 

Advei'hiaUy the 8«^nse is adhered to ; as in referring to a former 
place in a book. 

As 'above' is extended metaphorically to signifjr siqMrlcniiy. 
dignity, elevation, ' below,' and * breath,' are applied to the opposito 
states of inferiority and degradation: *hdow the maifc»' 'fmneoA 
the yoke,' 'beneath contempt' Ado, *He shrunk beneotibu* 8eoL 
'Who lives above (over) you?' * Below (under) water, goooiid, Im 
clothes/ 

' Over/ above in position. Extended from place to many other ap- 
plications, preserving the main idea : 'power over/ 'to watdi OTer/ 
'predominate over, ''muse over/ 'fear came over me/ 'Over Hit 
season,' is through the season: 'over-night,* would be litecally 
through ilie night, but means also after the commencement of the 
Bight. 

In composition the meaning is still preserved : ' ovenftioot,' * over- 
hang/ ' overcome.' In some compounds the idea implied is 'excess/ 

* ov^o,' ' otercharge/ ' overestimate.' The transition is ah obvious one. 

The idea of 'covering' distinguishes this preposition from .the 
allied word ' ab^ve/ and has given to it a £a.r greater stretch of appli- 
cations. The nimiber of derivatives obtained &om it is very great 
Scot. • They looked over (out at) the window.' 

* Under,' the opposite of over : * under the tree,' ' under hatches,' 

* under water,' ' imder heaven.' The word is extended to sal^jection, 
dependence, and protection ; as 'under the sovereign,' 'under Gk>d/ 
to the sustaining of anything as a burden, covering, or envelope : 

* under obligation/ ' under orders,' * under trial,' * under apprehension,* 

* under reproaches,* * under necessity,' * under consideration,* ' under 
the guise or pretence, or character, or name of,' ' under sail,* * under 
arms :* to less in quantity ; as ' under age,' ' under the mark.' * Under 
the seal of,' is a more remote extension, and may be interpreted on 
under the authority, or guarantee signified by the putting of a seat 

The adverbial sense is in harmony with the other : 'bring under/ 
*put under,* 'come under,' ' go under/ 'bend under.' 

'Through/ The simple preposition fer the idea of passage: 'iihrough 
the gate/ 'through the wood/ 'through many hands,' 'through &e 
ranks,* * through the clouds,* * through the ages,' ' through the valley 
and shadow of death.' The first step in advance of the primitive senao 
is to signify, over the whole extent of a thing, from end to end, or from 
one side to another ; as ' through all ranks,' ' through all nations ;' the 
application depeadmg on the fact that paaaB;g!& \xsi'9'^^ vafineBfiQ::^^^ qoa- 

and a survey of what is goue o\«:. Owi^^ \o >iJti^ Wa^i ^ 
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gaining onr wishes implied in a free passage, an open door, or a 
medium of conveyance, the word &rther taJkes on the meaning ot 
tnstrumerUality : * throngh industry,' ' through influence,' ' through the 
minister,' * through the swiftness of his horse.* A difference may be 
noted between this kind of instrumentality and that expressed by 

* with ;' a dififerenoe arising out of the primitive sense of the words. 

Seot * He walked ^ArougrA (across) the room;* ' he will learn tftroti^^ 
(in) time ;' *he walks through (in) his sleep.* 

* Along,' • across.^ Along, is by the • long * or length of : • along 
the shore,* * along tiie road,' • alongside.* Adv, * CJome along,' * wander 
along,* ' drive along,' ' glide along.' No metaphorical extensions of any 
importance are to bo noted. 

* Across.' On the * cross :' • across the river,* * across the street,* * across 
the Atlantic,* ' across his shoulders.* Adv, * Lay across,* * swim across. 

* Before,' * after,' * behind.* • Before,* in the front of, with or without 
proximity : * he/ore the door,* • before Sebastopol,* * before the fece of,* 

* before tfie magistrate,* ' before the wind.* By a natural transition it 
applies to precedence, preference, or superioriiy : * before his betters,' 

* before his regiment,' ' he was placed before the knights.' The applica- 
tion to priori^ of time is one of the chief uses of the word : * before 
•day,* * before long,* * before the age.* In the adverbial applications 
bou place and time are denoted, more especially time : * lookmg before 
and after.* 

' After,* opposed to * before ' in the signifleation of precedence in rank, 
and in expressing time. The full application to place is seen in the 
adverbial and adjective uses of the word : * lagging alter,* ' the after-pait 
of the building.' By an obvious figure it is used with words signify- 
ing pursuit and inquiry, and also desire : ' follow after,' * search q&bt,' 
' hunger and thirst after,* ' longing after iomiortality.' By a farther 
extension, also quite accountable, we find it signifying imitation or 
following a lead : ' after Titiens,* * after the original, the model,* ' to 
name after.' 

* Behind.* As opposed to ' before * we may define it, in the rear o^ or at 
the back of : ' behind the scenes,' * behind a cloud,* * behind the back.' 
Hence such applications as inferiority, being left out, a remainder 
in arrear, at a distance, out of sight, disregarded. The adverbial com- 
pounds witii verbs are of a like tenor : ' stay behind,' * fall behind,' 
' walk behind,* * look behind.* 

* Between.* When two objects are separated, the intervening space, 
or anything in a middle position, is expressed by this word in its 
primary sense : ' between decks,* ' between times.* Hence it is applied 
to express all that goes on in such a situation : * passing between ;* 
' intercourse or communication between ;* ' coincidence, sinularity, con- 
trast, or difference between * (the result of .the comparison that may 
take place when two thii^ are near each other) ; so * friendship, re- 
lationship, understanding between,* ' contest and rivalry between,* * to 
abjudicate between ;' also oommuniij or paitDfinihip ; ae * ^jQee»easi% 
property between them.* 

* Amcmg, * and * amidst' • Between ' eKptOBBea m ^^ issL^sis* ^1 ^^"^ 
"among *and 'amidst 'imply a greater nixmbec oi ^iMsiig^^ ^BanssQ2M^°^^ 
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'among the trees,' * among Mends,' * in the midst of his flock.* SoU* 

* I stuck among (in) the mnd.* 

To meditate among» decay, and stand 
A rain amidii ruins. 

So * to divide "between^ implies two ; ' to divide among,* more than 
two. 

* Beyond.' From the primaiy meaning of outside of in place, the 
far side of— as * beyond sea,' • beyond bounds,' * beyond hearing * — this 
preposition is extended metaphorically to signify superiority or excess 
in a great many other properties; thus, 'beyona the number or 
amount,' * beyond his power or his means,' * beyond him,' 'beyond 
description,' * beyond dispute,' 'beyond measure,' 'beyond the grave. 

* To go beyond,' is to deceive, or circumvent. 

' Abaft.' A sea term exclusively. 

'Bound.' Adheres literally to its well-known primary fidgniflca- 
tion, except in the one phrase 'to get round a person,' for to wheedle 
or prevail with. ' Around ' is the same. ' About ' has the primaiy 
meaning of 'around,' but is much more vaguely applied. It passes 
off into signifying a certain indefinite nearness or proximity, the oeing 
contained in a place somewhero or other ; as * about the house,' ' about 
the town,' ' about the aountry, ' about the person.' This is also the force 
of the word as applied to time : * about midnight/ means not exactly 
midnight, but some time not &r off. So with number : ' about a 
hundred.' From expressing nearness it becomes also a proposition of 
roference; as ' about my &ther*s business,' * about who was greatest,' 
'about the origin of evil.' As an adverb, its force is seen in *gu 
about.' 

' Against.' * Against the wall.' 

'Without.' • TTt^oirf the camp.' Without help. 

These propositions of place and motion include nearly- all the 
simple and primitive prepositions of the language. It will be seen 
irom the forogoing explanations that by means of metaphorical exten- 
sions, we employ relationships of place to express most other relation- 
ships denoted by prepositions. 

The rolationsiiips of place may be made more explicit and em- 
phatic by a variety of compound phrases, which have the exact force 
of prepositions ; as ' in the midst of^' ' in the heart, centre, interior of;' 

* close by,' * hard by,' * in dose proximity to,' ' iu the neighbourhood 
or vicinity of;' ' right through,' • straight at ;' ' in anticipation ofl' 

13. II. Time. * Since,' * till,' * until,' * during,' 
' pending,' * after.* * ere * 

* Since.' The time after an event : ' since the peace.' 

' Till,' ' untiL' Preceding and up to an event : * tiU the end of the 
century. 

* During,' * pending.' The continuance of the event 

Many Prepositions of place may be applied to time, 
Ixy governing a noun of time ; as * in,' ' on,* ' at.' ' "before, 
^Jbotween,' ' bjr/ * within,' ' about,' * aboN^; '■xifc^t: 
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In & year ;* • on this ;* • at midsnminer ;' • before noon ;* • hetioeen 
this and the end of the week ;' * hy ChilBtmas next ;' * within tho 
month ;■ * aboui an hour ;* * above a generation ;' * near six o'clock. 

The expression of time may be rendered more specific and empha- 
tic by a variety of phrases : • at the moment of/ * on the eve of^* &c. 

14. Ill, Agency. The agent, instrument, or means of 
an action is indicated by the Prepositions 'by/ * through,' 

* with ;' and by the phrases, * by means of,* * by virtue 
of,' * through the instrumentality of,' ' by help of,* ' by 
force of,* &o. 

The simple prepositions have bc?en already explained. The phrases 
derive their signification of agency from the noun : * by means of a 
powerful connection; *hy virtue of his position as judge;* ^Girough 
the instrumentality of a Skilful agent ;* ' by help of favourable circum- 
stances;* * 6y/orce 0/ earnest solicitation.' 

15. IV. End, pui-pose, motive, or reason : * for,* * from.' 
Phrases : * out of,' ' on account of,' * by way of,' ' for the 
sake of,' * for the ends of,' * in consideration of,' ' on the 
score of,' * from a regard to,' ' with a view to,' ' with an 
eye to.' ' 

As all the actions of human beings are for some end, the statement 
of the end is often required* The leading preposition is * for :* * he 
works /or his bread.* When defecting to be gratified is pointed out, 

* from is employed : * he works from hunger ;* * he reads fivm curiosity 
Jor hiformation).' * OtU of kindness ;' * on account of mere ambition ;* 
' by way of strengthening his case ;' *for (he sake of -peace ;' *for (he ends 
0/ justice ;' ' in consideration of his former good conduct ;* *on{he score 
o/iH health;* */ro7»ar6gfar(2tocharactei;;' * vdfha view to a. good edu' 
cation.* The meaning of the noun suggests the suitable application 
of the prepositional phrases. We sho^d say, * in consideration of his 
youth, ne was dightly punished,' but * on account of the serious cha- 
racter of the offence ;* consideration implying a favouraUe sentiment. 

16. Y. Eefkrence : * on,' * of,' * about,' ' touching,* 

* concerning,' ' with reference to,' * as for,' * as to,' ' as 
regards,' * on the subject of,' ' on the matter of,* ' on the 
point of,* ' in respect of.'. 

* On the beautiful ;* * I sing of war ;* * he came to speak to me 
about his journey ;* * touching the law ;' ^ concerning his interests ;' 

* with reference to your application ;* * aa for that ;' * as to him ;* * as 
regards the progress of the suit ;* *onthe subject of explosive mixtures ;* 

* on the matter of the sale ;* * in respect of your wishes. 

Allied to reference is Supposition, fox '^'VjSlOo. *viajssft 
ore several pjepositional phrases, a\t\iOvv^ ^^ X£^^'«sa2Et% 
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is more usually expressed hj conjunctions: *in the 

event of/ ' on the supposition of/ • in case of.' 

*In the event o/his not airlTing ;* 'onthe euppoeUion of iheie being 
an abundant supply ;' *in case (^fiuluie.* 

17. VI. Separation and Exclusion: * without,' *save/ 

* except,' * besides/ ' setting aside,' * putting on one side/ 

* otlier than/ • more than/ * apart from/ * far JBrom,' 

* but.' 

* Without aims;* ' save one;* ' except England;' * hetidee his own;* 
' setting aside the question of compensation ;* * putting {leavwffS an one 
side the feeur of consequences ;* ' no man other than a soldier ; * what 
reason more than a wandering inclination ;* * apart from hia oooi- 
panions ;' * far from home ;* * none hut him.* 

18. VII. Inclination and Conformity : * for/ * accoid- 
ing to/ * ill accordance with,' • agreeably to,' * in pur- 
suance of.' 

*For the ends o/ justice;' ^according to use and wont;* *in ae- 
eordance toiih the views of both parties ;* * agreeably to your ]n8ira»> 
tions ;* ' in purauanoe of the arrangements already entered on.' 

19. VIII. Aversion, Opposition : * against,' • atkwart,' 

* in spite of,' ' in defiance of.' 

* A dacree agoing law ;' ^athwart the wishes of friends ;* ' ui ep&e 
of &te ;' * in defiance of his professions.* 

20. IX. Subs: itution : ' instead of,' * in room ofi' ' in 
place of,' * on the part of,' * as a substitute for.' 

* Instead of his brother;' (by way of evasion) *&ir words tnsfooa 
of deeds;* *m room of the deceased;* *in place of one of the offi 
cnals;' 'cwami&s^t^iifo /brabridge.' Scot ' J» place of (instead ol) 
pitying him they laughed at him.' 

21. X. Possession, Material : • of,' * belonging to,* < the 
property of,' * made of.' 

22. It has been seen that some words are both prepositionB and 
adverbs. A preposition is known by its governing a noun, or a phrase 
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THE CONJUNCTION. 

1. Conjtinctions join together sentences, parts ci 
sentences, and single words : ' day ends, and fiigikt 
begins ;' ' thfiy were equal in power, but not in ea^aamr 
tioH ;' * he iff neitJier a fool nor a rogue.* 

llie prlnuoy use of cot^tmctlons Is to unite together distinct aiBrmation^ or sen- 
teoces, and tiis is tbeir ordinaiy use. Even in most caaem where they lenB to 
sonnect singlv wonb, we shall fiad that tiiere is a onion ot afBrmatlona^ oaiy tfton 
•bbreviated form. ' Napoleon and Wellington were ^reat generals ' is a aoiid<iaa»-^ 
tlon of the two separate sentences, ' Napoleon was a great general, and Wellington 
was a great general/ But Uds does not hold with * two and two is fbnr/ ' If they 
■tend between yon amd me,* ' to mtd tto* * np amd down.' To meet tbos* ifl- 
Btanoea, it Is laid dawn that ooQjtmetions also couple words in the same ooostvoMstieo, 
or in the same snlject or ot^Ject relation. Some grammarians would comdder 'and.' 
In these cases as a prepositi<m equal to 'with,' ' together with :' ' two together wiib 
two' makes four. But no one would oontoid ttiat the expressiim ' he amdvsit 
going together' is good grammar, which it would he UT we were erer allowed to treat 
' and ' as a prepoiitlcxL 

It is necessary to understand the precise way that conjunctions join words tof»> 
ther, in order to distingnish them from prepositions. A co^unction never governs*' 
case;, the two words joined are both in the same case under a common conoardor 
government: ' you and I win accompany him and (hem ;' * let us ride and tie.' The 
two words conjoined hy a preposition are directly related to each other, and not put 
under the common wifimea of the clause ; as ' the house by ike river is eld.' 

' I see six, (/'not seven ;' ' men are, if wise, temperate,' may each be oossldered 
either as two ssatenoeB oootracted into one, or as words coAjoIned unler a similar 
relation to the rest of the sentence. 

2. Conjunctions are divided into oo-obdikating and 

suBOBDiNATiira. Co-ordinating Conjunctions join conn* 

dinate elauses ; that is, independent affirmations : 'and/ 

' but,' * either,' * or,' ' neither,' * nor,' are of this class. 

Subordinating Conjunctions unite subordinate or de- 

pendemt claase& to the principal clause of a sentence • 

' if,' • for,' ' since,' ' as,' * though,' • because,' * whether^' 

' unless,' * except,' * lest,' • that,' * after,' * before,' * ere,' 

' until,' are of this class. 

These fti&the conjunctions strictly and properly so called. Tbero 
are, however, many adverbs that serve to connect one clame vrifii 
another, from their having a relative meaning. ' He is indnfitrionsi 
therefore he is happy;* * therefore' is an adverb qualifying 'he is 
happy,' by assigning a drcnmstance or condition of the touct atoM. ; 
bat, bein^ a relative word, it haa no meaning in itself, and deiifvo 
its meanmg from another statement, 'he is industrious,' and so con- 
nects the two statements in the manner of a conjxmction. Such words 
are caUed relative adverbs, conjunctive adveiba, or adverbial eoEyansv 
Hons. They are * likewise,* •also,' *8taIU' '^e^V ^u'w^i^Mfikswi^^tf^ 
withstanding;* -however,' *therefoTe,* •owiaecgajsoX^i* *\yss«» *« 
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oordingly/ These are all oo-ordinating coimectiYe& As most of tliem 
are exact equivalents of the proper conjunctions, it is right to ennmeraia 
them here, and to characterize their peculiar meanings. We may also 
include the adverhs formed &om the relative pronouns; namely, 

* when * and * where ;' these may be viewed either as conjunctions, or 
as substitutes for ::^lative pronouns. The clauses they introduce are co- 
ordinating or subordinating accordiiig to circumstances. In onalyzhig 
sentences we may, if we thmk proper, treat these adverbial oonjunctioDS 
as adverbs, and the clauses introduced by them as adverbial clauses. 

It is also to be observed that several of the conjunctions in the fore- 
going list, 'before,' 'after,' 'imtil,' 'since,' are ^«aUy prepositions, 
governing, not a noun, but a clause. * I have not seen bim ^noe he 
arrived,' if fiilly expressed, as was common in old English, would be 

* since that he arrived.' • After that I was turned I repented, and after 
ihat I was instructed,' &c. Taking together, therefore, the true con- 
junctions, the conjunctive adverbs, and Ihe prepositions governing 
clauses, the entire list of connective words employed in the 'Rngiit^h 
language may be exhibited as fbUows : — 

3. The Co-ordinating Conjunctions are, first, such 
as unite one clause with a second whose meaning adds 
to what precedes. These are, * and,' * also,* ' likewise,* 

* as well as,' * not only — but,' * partly — partly,' « first- 
then,' * secondly,' &o., ' further,' * moreover,* * now,' 
*well.' These Conjunctions and Conjunctive Adverl^ 
may be called Cumulative, 

* And.* This is the chief of the class ; it is a strict conjunction ; 
the rest are adverbs having the same general effect, but with addi- 
tional circumstances or shades of meaning. * And * couples, or unites 
two afi&rmations, and does no more. 

* Both — and,' serve to put a special emphasis on the second of the 
two connected sentences, or clauses. 

* Also.' In connecting one periodic sentence with another, we may 
use * also ' to introduce ttie second, when there is some stDoilarity to 
be marked. Very often, however, there is little implied in it beyond 
what would be signified by * and.' 

* Likewise ' is nearly the same as ' also.' 

It was considered that there was point in the remaik made on the son of a fiunons 
.Scotch Judge, who had succeeded to his father's office, but not to his ability: *he 
'w^s a Judge oito, but not likewise! * Likewise ' often connects one sentence viltli a 
preceding, having nearly the force of ' and.' 

' As well as.* In joining words under the same construction, *ae 
well as ' gives an especial emphasis to the union. ' He as well aa 
you' is more forcible than 'he and you.* *No less than' has a 
similar effect. 

« Not only— but.* Instead of saying • England and all the rest of 
Europe,* we may say, when we mean to put stress on the circumstanoe 
£j/ England not standing alone, * not onZtj England, htU all the resf 
"^Eunype;* ' not England alone, but a\\'Eiaio\ie^ 
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Partly — ^partly.* * He spoke partly from coimction, partly from 
pradenoe.' Thin is another way oi coupling or adding two predica- 
tions, introducing at the same time a circumstance that seems suit- 
able to the case. 

* First, then, secondly,* &c. We use the numeral adverbs to indi- 
cate cumulation; the additional circumstances being definite order 
and a means of reference. 

* Further.' As much as to say the case is not yet exhausted, there 
is more to be said upon it. ' Moreover,' is substantially identical in 
meaning. 

* Now.' The effect of • now * commencing a sentence is to follow up 
a statement by something that completes it, so as to enable an infer- 
ence to be dmwn. Thus if a condition be premised from which 
something follows, the compliance with the condition would be ex- 
pressed by 'now,' and the conclusion by 'therefore.' *Ho was 
promised a holiday if he executed his task ; now he has done the 
taskt therefore he is entitied to the holiday.' (The minor premise 
of the syllogism is correctiy introduced by 'now.'; *Not this man, 
but Barabbas ; now Barabl^ was a robber.' Here * now ' adds an ex- 
planatory circumstance, which is a recognized mode of using the word. 

* Well.' In introducing a new stat^ent., this is a sort of declaiu- 
tion that hitherto all is satis&ictory and indisputable, and that the 
way is clear for proceeding another step. 

It is in the consecutive sentences of a paragiaph that these adverK 
ial connectives come most frequently into play, and they add much to 
the clearness of the connection when carefully employed. 

The omitting of a conjunction has the force of cumulation ; the 
niere fact of steting one thing after another, with no word express- 
ing opposition, or conditionality, or other relationship, leaves it to be 
understood that they are to the same general effect, just ns if we were 
to employ 'and ' to unite them. In poetry this omission also suggests 
inference : * The wind passeth over it ; it is gone.' 

4. (2.) The second class of Co-ordinating Conjunc- 
tions are the Adversative ; they place the second Sentence 
or Clause in some kind of opposition to what precedes. 
This class is subdivided into three species, 

(a.) Exclusive: *not — ^but,' *else/ 'otherwise.' 

* Not— but.' * A struggle, not for empire, hui for existence.' • He 
did not speak, but he fbu^t' When we wish to exclude or put aside 
one fact to bring another into prominence, we make use of this com- 
bination. 

*Else,* 'otherwise,* 'on any other supposition.' These have a 
definite and important signification ; ' it is so, had it not been eo, 
eomething would have happened.' 'He came to town yesterday 
otherwise I should not have met him.' 

(5.) Alt&rmtive : « either— or,' * whotK'&T— ot^ *• ^^-vSs^^ 

— ^nor.' 
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The genfiml meaning of each of these conples is well known, hut 
tbere are some special meanings -worth noting. 

' Or.' This sometimes expresses a mere altematiye name, or syno- 
nyme, the thing being the same : * Christ, or (that is) the Mesraah.'' 
(Injudicial proceedings this is expressed by alias,) We are h^ice, 
sometimes, at a loss to know whether an altematiye is merely yeiSbal, 
or is real, 

'Or* is also used for otherwise: 'you must study hard, cr you* 
cannot succeed.' 

*Nor.* This word is sometimes a contraction for 'and not :' 'iie 
fc^esaw the consequences, nor were they long delayed' (cmd they 
were no<). 

These altematiye conjunctions are not always confined io two 
things : * a bird, quadruped, or fish.* 

(c.) The Arrestioe, represented by • but :' * but Uieu,* 
* still,' ' yet,' * only,' * nevertiieless,' * however.' Fhrams : 
for all that,' * at the same time.* 

'But.* The characteristic meaning of 'but' is 49een wheoi some- 
thing has been said that suggests, according to the usual course of 
thii]^ a certain other fact, or conclusion, which, howeyer, dees 
not foUow in this case. ' He was honest, Imt he was not esteemed.* 
An ^ifimest man usually gains the esteem of his fellows, cmd when 
we liear the attribute of honesty affirmed, we are naturally dispostd 
to go on and assume the accompaniment of respect; this is jan- 
i»ented by the use of ^ but,* henoe the designation ' airestiye.* fi^is 
the conjunction of exception and surprise. * The meeting dispersed;' 
the conclusion is tiiat eyeiybody went away ; to check this inlerenoe^ 
which may be too hasiy and sweeping, we add, 'hut the leaders 
Mmained.' ' He is rioU 2ni^ i^ot happy;' ' he tries hard, hut he does 
not prosper,' &c. 

It is a loose employment of this forcible word, to bring it in where 
tiiere is no exception token, or no arrest put upon a natioal inference. 
' ^o man taketh it from me, hut I lay it down of myself;' 'but* is 
here unnecessary. It is also a common mistake to use it in the sense 
of ' now,' as signifying the completing of a case in order to draw an in- 
ference. * Men are mortal ; hut (for ' now *) we are men ; ther^ore we 
are mortal.' The mere steting of a contrast does not justify 'but ;* 
'when pride cometh, then oometh shame; hut with the lowly is 
wisdom.' The last assertion is in accordance with the first (the 
denial of the opposite is andther mode of affirming the sense £Giot> 
and therefore there is no sufficient case for 'but.' 'While' is a 
suitable word in tiiis oannection ; so is the phmse ' on the other 
hand.' 

In the following sentence the propriety of 'but* depends xm the 

foots of the case: 'the Commons passed tl^ bill, hut the Lards 

threw it out* If it were usual for the Lords to agree with the Com- 

lECfng^ their opposition would be a surprise, and would be expressed by 

■ jbui, ' Where there ia no surpriaOt a cum\>\sL\A7i« ooTv^x^i^ciQ. ia io be 
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mnferted. * Parliament passed the measure, htU the King refused 
bis consent,' would, under the custom of the English Constilution^ he 
ajyroper construction. 

** "SSoit ' is the coi^unction of epigram. 

"But then.' A more special form of *hixt;' equal to 'bat inHmt 
case, or on that supposition.' 

•Still.' An equivalent of • bat,' and even more emphatic. It sug- 
gests a pause to hear what is to be said by way of exception or oppom- 
Son to the previous statements. 'Everything went against mm'; 
•^tttt he persisted.' As it is a greater break in the flow of the composi- 
■ ioBD. thaii 'but,* it is a preferable word for commencing a period, or 
liie second member of a period divided by a semicolon. 

• Yet.* The peculiar force of * yet ' is brought out by its connection 
with 'though:' 'Though deep, yet clear.* When 'though* is not 
expr^sed, it is underatood, and the meaning of 'yet* is almost the 
same. The intention is as it were formally to concede a point that 
would seem ito carry a certain consequence with it, and at tiie some 
time to forbid that consequence. 

' Nevertheless.' In conveying the same general meaning as the 
foregoing, this long word makes a considerable break or pause, acnd 
is therefore suitable for introducing a longer declaration, as in 
commencing a period, or an extended member of a period. 

• However.' A word of like purport to the foregoing. It has the 
peculiarity of being often placed in the middle of the sentence or 
clause qtmlified by ii * That course, houjever, he was not inclined to 
take.' The advantage of such sn arrangement is, that the conjunction 
does not stand between the two connected statements, and so permits 
the reference to be emphatically dose. 

' Only.' Placed at the beginning of an assertion ' only ' has the ei^ed 
of ♦ but.* ' Do as you please ; (my let your intention be stppaient ;' 
that is, your doing so is still to permit this one thing, namely, &c. 

' For all that,' * in spite of aU that,' ' notwithstanding all that,' are 
phrases that produce ue arrestive effect, and are suitable to be made 
use of when a more than ordinary emphasis is demanded. This em- 
phasis they give pertly from the force of the words, partly from tbeii 
occupying tl^ attention by their length. 

* At the same time.' Another phrase belonging to the arrestive 
class, witiiout much specialty in its application. 

5. (3.) The last class of Co-ordinating Conjunctions 
are those expressing effect, or consequence, called lUa- 
tive : * therefore,' * wherefore,* * hence,' * whence,' * con- 
sequently,' * accordingly,' ' thus,' • so,' * so that,' * then,' 
* so then.' 

* Therefore ' is the typical word of the class, and the most frequently 
made use of. The rest do little more than afford synon^ffi^s^'^^'Qars^ 
the composition. 'Whwefore' is equal to 'aniQi XSaKK&sift*^ *\iSBQR«K 
the same as 'from this;' 'whence,* ISka '^\ifiSK&K^; ^MS^RsoaRs^ ^««^ 
'dAf ' when we should say < and henoe.* 
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• Couseqaently * is tlio equivalent of * as a consequence.* • Accord- 
ingly * may mean * consequence ' or * eifect/ like the preceding ; it is 
aho suited by its etymology to a rather different meaning some- 
times important to be signified, — * in harmony with.* * The arrange- 
ments are that the cavalry and artillery shall move iii advance; 
accordingly, you (the cavalry) are to leave your position/ &c. 

• Thus ' and * so,* like • accordingly/ are words originally implying 
comparison or similarity of manner, and extended to signify infer- 
ence or consequence. * Thus ' is employed after stating a principle to 
introduce an example or case in point ; as much as to say * wc shall 
give an instance of what is intended/ It also expresses a comparison, 
in the strict sense; as in the passage fit>m the Fleasures of Hope: 

• At summer's eve, when heaven's ethereal bow,* &c. — * thus with 
delight we linger.* The existence of these two distjnct uses renders 
the word less apt as an illative conjunction, although still admis- 
sible. * So,' whose primary function is to make a comparison, can also 
express a consequence. * There was nothing to be seen, so we went 
out way/ • So that* is more specific than * so ;* the addition of * thai ' 
excludes the meaning of comparison ; hence this combination is one 
of our most precise forms of signifying inference. Its most chaixio- 
teristic import is, * to such a degree that.' 

• Then.* From having as an adverb the force of * after that,* or * in 
the next place,* * then ' hieis been included among illative conjunctions ; 
the fact of one thing following another being given as showing 
causation or inference. (This explains the adoption of 'conse- 
quently,* 'it follows that,* as words signifying cause and effect." 

• Then ' is more commonly used in a compound phrase, * so then,' * and 
then ;' but it may, standing alone, have the fidl force of * therefore,* 
in drawing an inference, or stating an effect, or a consequence. • So 
then the cause was gained,* signifies * by those means it came about 
as an effect that,' &c. 

To vaiy the expression of this important relationship, as well as 
to make it occasionally more emphatic and precise, we use phrases 
of greater length ; as * the effect, consequence, result, upshot was ;' * the 
inference is ;* * it follows ;' * it may be concluded, infenred,* &c 

6. The Subordinating Conjunctions are divided ac- 
cording to the various relations or modes of dependence, 
as Eeason (because), Condition (if). End (that), Pre- 
caution (provided that), Time (when). 

(1.) Conjunctions of Reason and Cause: * because/ 
' for,' • since,' ^ as,' * whereas,' * inasmuch as,' ' for that 
reason* 

When we invert an illative connection, stating the consequence as 

the main clause, the other is then assigned as the reason : * he is 

in earnest, therefore he will socoeed' (illative); *he will succoed, 

because he is in earnest' (reason). The clause '•heca'we. he is iu 

oaraest, 'ia a iSnbordinate or dependent cAaTxae; mo\!&ist ^^ranc^ the fact 
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IS g^iven not fbr its own sake, but as bearing out something else. Tbt 
conjunctions introducing these clauses are, merefore, called subordinat- 
ing. 
'Because,* by its deriyation, is the word for assigning a cause. 

Moral causes, or motives acting on the mind, are expressed by thi.4 
conjunction : 'he reads hesattse he bas thought himself hungiy ; ho 
writes because he has read himself full.' Physical causation is 
stated in this example : * the crops failed, because the season was 
dry; 

' For ' is used in assigning causation, in giving what is called the 
logical reason or proof, and in explaining or accounting for a thing : 

* The brook will be very high, for a great deal of rain fell in tho 
night * (physical cause) ; * a great deal of rain must have fallen, for the 
brook is high * (the logical reason or proof). * He pressed on, for his 
ambition was still unsatisfied ' (explanation). The word is especially 
appropriate in this last sense. A characteristic application is seen 
in such a sentence as 'do as you are told, /or much depends on it ;' 
here there is a blank or ellipsis, and when that is filled up, the con- 
junction shows itself in the sense of giving the reason or proof : ' do 
as^you are told ; if you fail, the consequences wiU be serious, for (or 
the proof of which is; much depends on it.' 

* Since* literally means something that is past, and hence settled 
and fixed, so that whatever consequences depend on it must now arise. 
'Since you desire it, I will look into the matter.* It declares a 
certain circumstance to have occurred, and gives that as a reason foi 
the.main affirmation. 

* As.' This word adds to its many uses that of a subordinating 
conjunction of reason. It derives this meaning also &om the original 
idea ordeclaring similarity or comparison. * J8 we are at leisure, let 
us see what is to be seen ;' the * as ' here assigns a reason for our 
seeing, &c., and it does so by indicating a sort of similarity or 
harmony between the positions of our being at leisure and our see- 
ing all we can : * it is in accordance with orr situation to see,' &c. 

Ijdt us act out, conform to, or resemble our position,' &c. Although 

* as ' is thus included among the subordinating conjunctions of reason, 
tlicre is more frequent danger of ambiguity wiUi it tiban with tiie others 
of the class. 

'Whereas.' This conjunction introduces the preamble in every 
Act of Parliament, giving the i-eason or motive of the enactment, or 
the evil to be rememed by the provisions that follow. Hence it is 
strictly a conjunction of reason, but its employment in this sense is 
mostly confined to legal compositions. The meaning belonging to 
the word in ordinary style is different. * I offered to take the lot 
entire, lohereas everv one else wished it divided.' Here it plainly 
indicates a contrast Between two things, with a view of showing the 
guperiority of the one expressed in the principal clause. We may 
explain this application by supposing the wokI to be a coi&?^\!i:£^ 
relativ6 (like wneiein, whereat), implyin|^ * m moMso^sKaRRJ^ -sSVissfc- 
in ;' 'or with lefereDoe to whicn*' • 

'Inasmuch as/ 'forasmuch aa.' Tlieae are oVKet ^ojav^^ecisa* ^^ 
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^Bisco,* 'as,' and *wh^»a£i' (in the senso of a preamble). * Foras- 
much as many have taken in hand to set forth in order,* &c 

' Seeing that,' * considering thai' ' Seevw tiiat you cannot get whal 
you ask, take what you can get' ' Consiaering tJiat the world is 80 
intricate, we are not to be surprised that science has progressed 
slowly.' The only peculiarity of these phrases as conjunctions of 
reason is do'lved ^m the meaning of the words * seeing,' * oanslder- 
ing,' which have a special appropriateness when the reason grows 
out of circumstances reflected on by the mind. 

* For that reason.' This is of course a phrase directly suited to the 
purpose of assigning a reason. 

7. (2.) ConymGiionB oi Supposition, Condition, or Qtud^ 
fication ; ^ if/ * supposing that,' * if not,' ' unless,' • except,' 
' without,' * otherwise,' ' whether,' * as ij^' ' though,' 
* notwithstanding,' * albeit.' 

* If.' "When a thing Is stated not absolutely or unconditionally, but 
under a c^ixdn condition, supposition, or qualification, *if* is the 
principal word for expressing the condition. • I will, if I can ;' » »/ 1 
could, I would.' This is the main use of the conjunction, to wlu<^ it 
adheres with considerable unifonnity. A peculiar and somewhat 
ambiguous employment of ihe word is seen in the &ble, where the 
aoit says to the grasshopper, * If you sung in sununer, dance in 
winter,' where *if ' has the force of a reason, the condition being a 
realized &ct, 'since, or as you sung.' These are cases where &e 
conjunction is always followed by the indicative mood. 

*^ Supposing tha^' 'on the supposition, presumption, allegation, 
hypothesis that,' are phrases that vary the mode of introducing 
conditional statements; they carry their own meaning with them. 
*In case that' is a very convenient and often-wanted phrase for 
anticipating contingencies or eventualities. The prepositional phrase 
' in the event of ' is of the same tenor. 

''If not ' is the conjunction of negative condition, for which tnere 
are many equivalents. * Aristotle, the most sagacious, if not the 
most comprdiensive, mind of antiquity,' conveys an insinuation of 
doubt, although the context and the manner will often show that the 
speaker either beKeves or disbelieves the statement. 

•Unless' is one of the most usual conjunctions of negative condl- 
dition : * tmleas I hear to the contrary, I will be there.' 

* Except ' is another word for the negative condition : ' except 
(unless) ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish.' 

* Without ' was formerly used to signify * if not :' * untJiovt you go, 
I will not' The connection of this sense with the usual force of the 
preposition is apparent. 

* Otherwise,' which has been already classified as a co-ordinating 
conjunction {adversative^ exclusive), may be employed in the prescsnt 
sense on the same principle as the preposition * without :' * wiite b^ 
return of post; otherwise 1 shall oonolude,' Soo, This form, howe^per, is 

an ellipaia of ike negative condition lathei ^Sottn ticiQ ^s^Toniou. of it ' 
otherwise 'is equal to *if you do not.' 
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* Whether.* In the expression ' I know not whether he will oome. 
itie word *if' somi^dmes takes the place of 'whether/ as if oondi 
domdity were suggested. The transition from stating conditionality to 
implying mere douJbt is an obvious one ; the meanings axe stiU distinct. 

* As if' is a compound conjunction canying out the sense of both 
woods. * He started as if he saw a spirit^' that is, ' (u he would have 
done if he/ &c. 

'Though/ 'although.' These axe the words for expressing con^ 
oesaion, whiish is condition, with the circumstance that parties aie 
willing to allow something that they might perhaps refuse. 
* Though all men deny thee, yet will I not/ 'grant me suppo- 
sition tiiat all men / &c. When something is given as true wiUi 
a certain limitation, we may use this word : * they advanced steadily, 
Plough slowly/ The use of 'yet* to pre&ce tiie principal clause 
increases the emphasis of that clause, but does not afEect the 
meaning of ' thougn ' in connection with the subordinate clause. The 
omission of ' though * in the above example would make the clauses 
co-ordinate, united by the co-ordinating arrestive conjunction ' yet/ 
We have a variety of phrases for the present meaning : * provided 
that,' 'allowing that,' * granting that,' &c. 'Supposing tlmt,' also 
fi»quently implies that a concession is made. 

' Notwithstanding ' Mis under the same bead as the foregoing. It 
is a verbal phrase converted into a preposition in the first instance, 
and then into a conjunction. It obviously means ' I am prepared to 
do a certain thing, granting what appears to be strong considerations 
or forces on the oth^ side.' ' For all that,' ' in spite of all that,' are 
expressive synonymes. 'Anyhow/ 'at all events/ are other phrases 
of allied signification. 

' Albeit ' is an expressive combination, and ought not to bo oon- 
siderod as obsolete, or old-fashioned. 

8. (3.) CoDJunctioiis of End, or Purpose : * that,* « in 
order that,' * so — as,' ' as— as,' ' lest.* 

* That ' is the demonstrative pronoun, converted into our chief con^ 
junction of end. 'We sow, thai we may reap/ 'men toil, that they 
may attain to Insure/ The transference of me demonstrative to this 
peculiar use may be explained by supposing that after a £ict is stated 
the hearer is ready to ask 'what then?' 'what next?' 'what of it?' 
'for what end?' wh^upon the dononstrative supplies the informa- 
tion desired, *that (namely) we may reap/ Without assuming the 
natural desire to know why a thing is, or why an assertion is made, we 
cannot well account either for this conjunction, or for the still greaier 
blank of connecting words shown in the gerund construction : ' We 
sow to reap/ ' they stoop to rise / ' bom but to die / in all which the 



' in oraer mat is somewnai more expucit uiaai \.iv^5 \svsii.vv^ \m«.x»^ 
filill it fails to express the fact of end \sy a ^crJc m^T>Mv%\ "Qor 
woixis 'in order' mean only 'this ^sL VJaat uesX.*; ^OaaV^asssx^^^s. 
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himself suppose that the one leads to, or points to, the other. The 
same phrase is interposed in l^e gerund construction ; *\76 read in 
order to he informed.' 

* So — as.* • He ao acted, as to gain the confidence of others.' This 
is a kind of relative construction, the *so* being demonstrative, the 
*as* relative. *He acts in that manner, by whidi manner he gains.* 
The end is still a matter of inference more than of direct information. 
The effect oi the construction is to indicate not merely end, but a 
certain express suitability in the means employed to compass the 
end. 

•Lest' is the end of avoidance : *in order not to.' *They set a 
strong guard, lest any one should escape.* In the use of this conjunc- 
tion we should notice that if the principal verb contains ti^e meaning 
of avoidance, *that* is preferable to *lest :* * I feared that (not lest) I 
should be deceived.' 

Precaviion is indicated by the phrases, • provided that,' * with the 
understanding that,' * with this proviso,' &c. 

Precaution may be viewed eimer as condition or as end. It fs a 
collateral object to be kept in view, and fulfilled along with the main 
purpose. In doing what is chiefly aimed at, we are to secure certain 
other things : ' provided that aU is safe, you may depart.' In Acts 
of Parliament the phrase used is 'provided always that.* 

9. (4.) The relative Adverbs introducing clauses of 
time may be called Subordinating Conjunctions of Ime : 
' when/ * while/ * as/ ' until/ * ere/ * before/ * after.' 

* I will come when I am at leisure ;* * I will praise thee while (so 
long as) I live ;' ' as I looked, some one came near ;' * they remained 
un^ night set in ;' *it wiU be long ere you have such a chance ;' * the 
truth mil come out before we are done / ' after the vote was taken, 
the assembly broke up.' 

Immediate consequence is signified by various compound connec- 
tives : * no sooner — ^than,' • jus^when,* hardly — ^before,' * the mo- 
ment — ^that,* ' as soon as,' &c. 

The IxTERJEcrnoN is not properly a part of speech, as it does not 
enter into the construction of sentences. It is a sudden exclamatiou 
prompted by some strong feeling or emotion. There are various 
utterances suited to the different emotions of the mind; as, joy, 
* huzza!' * hurra r grief *0V ah!' *alas!' wonder, *hahl' appro- 
hationt 'bravo!' aversfon, 'pughl' *tush!' For calling aMention, 
Miark!' *lo!' •hush!' &c. 

ExcxAMATiON, ouc of the figures of rhetoric, emplojrs words <> 
oidinaiy language in the manner of interjections: •whacl' •fji 
Ehamer 'ahmer * how strange t' 
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INFLECTION. 

The second part of Etymology, called Inflection, 
d'eats of the changes made on words to express variouH 
relations and meanings. Thus the Noun and Pronoun 
are changed in three ways, viz., for Gender, Number, 
and Case. These changes constitute Declension. 

The Adjective and Adverb are inflected for Degree, 
which is named CoMPARispN. 

The Verb is changed to signify Person, Number, 
Time, &c. This is called Conjugation. 

The uninflected Parts of Speech are the Preposition, 
Copjunction, and Interjection. 



INFLECTION OF NOUNS. 

GENDER. 



1. Beings possessing animal life are divided into the 
two sexes, male and female, or masculine and feminine ; 
as * man, woman ;' * bull, cow.' Plants and things desti- 
tute of life h.vve no sex. 

To this distinction corresponds the division of names 
according to Gender : names for individuals of the male 
sex are of the masculine gender, as * king ;* names for 
the female sex are of the feminine gender, as ' queen.' 
Names for things without sex are sometimes said to be 
of the Neuter Gender, that is, are simply left as of no 
gender ; as ' gold,' ' mountain,' * bread,' * oak.' 

Many words are applied to both afeTL-e^^ %NI^^% ^^^ 
'parent,' * child,' * cousin.' These ai^ ««A\.<^\i^ ^^"^^^^^ 
Common Gender, 
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The uames applied to the greater niuuber of the inferior ftnlmi^lp 
tare of this sort, it being only in the more important and best knowu 
«peeies that we are at the pains to note the aex. Thus, trout, aiit> 
lizard, are common to both sexes. If we wish, on occasion, to mark 
the sex we use a special designation, as the prefix * he ' or • she,* or 
the adjectives * male,' * female.' Man, and mankind, are often used 
comprehensiyely for both sexes. We also use other designations, such 
as actor, author, painter, poet, for both sexes, although they are pro- 
perly masculine, and have feminine derivatives (actress, &c.). The 
effect of this is to give very different meanings to the two phrases : 
*the greatest of living actors,' and ' the greatest of living actresses^' 
applied to a woman. By the first she is designated the first actctt 
of either sex, by the second the first of her own sex. 

In English, gender follows sex (with a few exceptions) ; that is, mascallne words 
and foims are confined to the male sex, feminine fonns to the fonale sex. BnA In 
many other langnaE^es, as Latin, Greek, &c., a poetical or figurative process of per- 
sonifying things without life was in extensive operation, by which the distinction (rf 
sender was extended to nomis generally ; and the adjective was regularly inflected 
in three forms, for masculine, feminine, and neuter. In French, every noun is eitber 
masculine or feminine. 

There are three ways of distiBguishing the Genders 
of Nouns. 

2. I. By -employing different words ; as * king, 
queen ;' * husband, wife ;' ' boy, girl ;' * cock, hen.' 

This is a question of the meaning of words, and not of grammar. 
The number of such words is not great. The following are the chief :— 



UASCULIKS. 


FEHIKmS. 


MASCULES-E. 


Bachelor 


Maid 


Earl 


Boar 


Sow 


Father 


Boy 


Girl 


Gander 


Brother 


Sister 


Gentleman 


Buck 


Doe 


Hart 


BuU 


Cow 


Horse or 


Bullock or 
Steer 


}HeifSfjr 


StaUion 
Husband 


Cock 


Hen 


King 


Colt 


Filly 


Lord 


Dog 


Bit^h 


Mallard 


Drake 


Duck 


Man 



} 



fEUINIKE. 


MASCULINE. 


FBlfflKIKS 


Countess 


Monk 


Nim 


Mother 


Nephew 


Niece 


Goose 


Papa 


Mamma 


Lady 


Ram 


Ewe 


Roe 


Sir 


Madam 


Mare 


Sire 


Dame 


Sloven 


Slat 


Wife* 


Sou 


Daughter 


Queen- 


Stag 


Hind 


Lady 


Uncle 


Aunt 


Wild duck 


Wl7;«rd 


Witch 


Woman 







Some of these names are distinct only in appearance, being* modifi 
oaticnd of tibie same original word. Thus, *6lut ' and * doven' are boHi 
derived fiom *slow ;* 'unde'and *aunt,' *nephew' and *niece»* *lord* 
fljid * lady,* are remotely connected. • Countess * is the derivative femi- 
nine of • count,' the French name for • eorL' « Girl * was originaUy <rf 
«ther gender, being derived ftom a Saxon word signifying •a litti© 
churVf 

The giving of different words to donote gender is an exoeptionai 

* ' Man and wife,' for ' husband and wife,' is a Scotticism. 

f Mfm/IuADglo-8aixoD,wBSot\>oi\x^n<^fa^\*yifm»ss.'yx9&*'^\X'\min^*oT weft 
SJaa,' that la, the man that weaves ; this be\xm; a ien^kx^'^ occa3|}a.\iQiGu 
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uiage, and is taccoonted for in most caaes by the great diffei^eDoe of 
fuDctloh 3f the two sexes. Thus men and women perfonn offices sa 
different, and sustain chaj?acters so distinct through the various re- 
lationships of life, that we are not surprised at their being designated 
by different words. A * daughter ' is literally * the milker,* or * milk- 
maid,' because that was the office that the daughters of the house ful- 
filled in early pastoral times. So the * horse ' and * maxe,' the * bull 
or ox,' ana * cow/ the * ram ' and * ewe,' &o., have broadly marked 
dL'stinctions in their uses and employments, which probably suggested 
the di£Sneno& of appellation in. each caae. 

In a few instanees there is a noun of common gender as well as 
separate designations of the sexes. Thus, * child ' (son or daughter), 

• deer ' (hart or roe), • fowl ' (cock or hen), * horse ' Tstallion or mare^, 
/monarch,' * sovereign ' (king or queen), 'parent ' fhniiher or mother), 
•pig' (boar or sow), * sheep ' (ram or ewe). 

We have also such oompoimds as * foster-fether, foster-mother ;' 

• gaffi^ (gnmdrpire), gammer' (graoui-m^) ; * gentle-man, gentle-wo- 
man ;' * grand-&ther, grand-mouifir ;* * land-lord, land-lady ;' * mer-man, 
mep^uaid;' *moor-oock, moor-hen;' 'pea^xxsk, pe&4ien;' *step-&ther, 
step-mother f *stq)-son^ step-daughter;' ' turkey-cock, turkey-hen ;* 

• f^£i2ch-man, French-woman.' 

3. 11. "Bj prefixing, a word iirdicating the sex; as ^he- 
goat, she-goat;* * cock-sparrow, hen-sparrow;.* 'buck- 
rabbit, doe-rabbit;' 'bull-calf, cow-calf;' 'naan-ser- 
Tant, maid-serrant ;' ' man-kiiid, woman-kind.' 

4. III. By the use of distinctive suffixes^ or termina- 
tions; as 'author, authoress ;'^ 'hero, heroine.' The 
suffixes are ' ess,' ' ix,' ' en,' or ' in ;' ' ster,' for adding to 
the masculine to make 4iie feminine ; and ' er,' ' rake, 
for adding to the feminine to make the masculine. 

ess» This is the termination most extensively employed. It is 
derived from the Norman-Fr^ch, and is attached principally to words 
80 derived. In many instances the vowel of the masculine is modified 
to make the feminine more easy and agreeable to pronounce; as 

• master, mistress.' The following are the chief examples : — 

UX&BCUSK, VBHXSiaS. 



KASCUUXE. 

Abbot 

Actor 

Baron 

Benefactor 

Chanter 

Count 

Dauphin 

Deacon 

Dnke 

Emperor 

Encbantei 

Founder 

Giant 



"BVXaSVBK, 

Abbess 

Actress 

Baroness 

Benefactress 

Chantress 

Countess 

Douiriiiness 

Deaconess 

Duchess 

Empress 

Endiantrcss 

Foundress 

Giantess 

Goddea* 



XASGnUKX. 

Goivemoc 

Heir 

Host 

Instructor 

Jew 

Lad 

Lion 

Marquic^ 

(Marchio 

in Latin) ) 
Master Mistrecis 

Mayor Mayoress 

; JTegro Negress 

/ i'atrun Patroness 



\ 



FEIONINE. 

Governess 

Heiress 

Hostess 

Instructress 

Jewess 

Lass 

Lioness 

Marchioness 



Peer 

Poet 

Priest 

Prince 

Propbet 

Protector 

Shepherd 

Songster 

Sorcery 

Tiger 

Traitor 



\ 



Peeress 

Poetess 

Priestesff 

Princess. 

Prophetess 

Protectress 

Sbepherdesii 

Songstress 

Soiceress 

Tigress 
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Tbo termination * ix ' (the original fonn of the French * ess *) oaroe 
direct from the Latin, and is emplo3red for a small number of words ^^ 

VABCUUKE, FXXINIKE. I HA^CUUITS. FEXUnKS. 

Administrator Adminlstratrir I Heritor . Heritrix 

Director Directrix ) Testator Testatrix 

Executor Executrix I 

in, ine, ina, en, are different forms of a termination ooooixing 
in yarious European languages. All the examples in TiTigiiah g^Q 
derived from other languages, except * carl, carl-inn ' (an old woman), 

* fox, vix-en.* The others are • hero, heroine ;' • landgrave, landgiavine; 

* margrave, margravine ;' * czar, czarina.' Names of women are formed 
by tb^ ending, as * Josephine,* * Oaroline,' * Pauline,* &c. 

*Don, donna,** 'sultan, sultana;* *signore, signora;* 'infemte^ 
infiinta ;' exemplify one mode of forming the fiaminine in words of 
foreign origin. 

ster is the proper English feminine termination. In Anglo-Saxon, 
it was * estre,* or * istre.' It is now preserved as a sign of the feminine 
gender only in * spinster,' and * foster-mother * (food-ster). As in early, 
times the occupations of brewing, baking, weaving, spinning, ftdling, 
&c., were carried on by women, the names of operatives in those 
crafts took this termination : * maltster,' * brewster or browster,* * baxter 
or bagster,* * webster,* * spinster,' * kempster.' A bar-maid was signi- 
fied by * tapster,' the bannan being * tap-er ;* * fruitster * was a female 
fruitseller, * chidester,* a female scold. In * seam-str-ess * and * song^ 
str-ess,' we have the Saxon and French endines combined. In the 
words 'youngster,* 'punster,' 'gamester,' 'tri(^ter/ the sofiSx ex* 
presses depreciation and contempt 

As a general rule, the feminine is formed &om the masculine ; bat 
in the words ' drake,* ' gander,' ' widower,' ' bride-groom,* the mascidine 
is formed ^m the feminine. The two first (drake and gander) are 
explained by the circumstance that the flocks are mainly composed 
of female birds ; these, therefore, were designated in the mat instance, 
and tlie males afterwards by a derivative name. ' Bake ' was a suffix 
in other Gothic dialects, and the present example is derived firom the 
Scandinavian : ' duck ' and ' drake,' however, are different words. The 
syllable * er,' the English suflBx of agency (as seen in reader, writer), was 
originally a masculine sufSx, being a word signifying a man. * Widow * 
was in old English both masculine and feminine ; but on its becoming 
restricted to women, a modification to express the other sex Vjecame 
necessary. ' Bridegroom * is formed by adding the word • goom ' (in 
Anglo-Saxon guma, man), which was corrupt^ into ' groom.' 

Besides these various modes of expressing gender, 
we make extensive use of the Adjectives 'male' ^nd 

* female,' * masculine ' and * feminine,' for the same pur- 
pose : ' a male child,' * a female elephant,' * the feminine 
temperament ' (for the temperament of women). 

This us^ge does not properly &11 under deolension« or inflaotion ibff 



PERSONIFICATION. i 7 

5. Inanimate objects are sometimes spoken of as 
male or female, and are then said to be personified. 
Thus, it is customary with us, as with the Greeks and 
Homalis, to speak of the Sun as masculine, and of the 
Moqn as feminine. 

The sun, time, summer, winter, the dawn, the mom, deatii, are 
iuade maficuline; tiie moon, the earth, night, are feminine. The 
planets are some masculine and some feminine, according to the sex 
of the deities that they owe their names to : Jupiter, Saturn, Mcr- 
OTry, &c. ; Venus, Pallas, Vesta, &c. This is now considered a poetic 
licence. 

The English practice of confining distinction of gender to differ- 
ence of sex, renders those occasional deviations very impressive, by 
actually suggesting to the mind the idea of personal existence and 
attributes ; whereas in such languages as Greek, Latin, and French, 
the assigning of gender to things inanimate produces no effect on the 
mind. A Grerman speaks of his spoon as /le, his fork as «/<€, and his 
knife as it. 

The motives for assigDing tiie masculine gender to some things, and the feminine 
^nder to others, are supposed to be the following : — Things remarkable for strength, 
superiority, nu^esty, sublimity, as Death, Time, Winter, War, have been looked upon 
as masculine. Gentleness, beauty, and grace, fertility or productiveness, belonging, 
or imagined to belong to things, suggest a feminhie personification, as the £iarth, 
Spring, Hope, Virtue Truth, Justice, Mercy, Peace. Things very much Identified 
<^ith their owner are occasionally spoken of as she ; the seaman calls his ship * she '' 
<o call a watch or a clock ' she ' is a common Scotticism. 

6. The knowledge of the Gender of a Noun is neces- 
sary in order to the correct nse of the Pronouns, ' he,' 
* she,' * it,' and their inflections and derivatives. 

The concord of the common gender is arranged thus. For the 
more distinguished beings, we may use the masculine, in its repre- 
eentative sense ; as in speaking of a member of the human fimuly, 
we may say *he,' although women are also included. The most 
cx>rrect form, although somewhat clumsy, is to say * he or she.' 

(See Syntax— Concord of the Pronouns, p. 178.) 



NUMBEK. 

1. When a Noun (or Pronoua) names a single object, 
it is said to be of the Singular Number, as * book,' * man ;' 
when more than one are named, the Noun usually under- 
goes a change, and is then said to be ot AiJcife "YSssx^aiS. 
Number, as * books/ * men.' 
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The singula]: is the original form of the noun. 
In the Anglo-Bazon a dual number existed in the personal pio* 
nouns of the first and second persons. 

2. The Plural is formed in EngHsfa, with, a few ex- 
ceptions, by adding ' s' to the Singular: * sliip, shipfi.^ 

In Anglo>Sazon there was a select class of nouns fonning the 
plural by the addition of * as ' to the sing^ar, which in later Englirii 
became ' es,' as biid, bird-es. This came vrny near the luage miba 
Norman-French, and the consequence was that the form in * cs' was 
extended to English nouns genei-ally, all the other Saxon plural end- 
ings being dropped. The change is said to have been in operation 
as early as the thirteenth century. The *es' finally became *8,' 
which led to the loss of a syllable in plural nouns : * birdes/ *bi]^ 

a. When the Noun ends in a sluxrp mrUe (jp, /, t, ih [ie 
thin], Jc), the 's' has its sharp sound (sea,); *03?op6, 
' beliefs,' * cats,' ' wreaths,' * books.' 

This is a necessity of pronunciation; we are unable to pronoimoe 
a sharp and a ifiat mute together ; we cannot say ' cropz,' * ^eilie&,' 

* catz,' without such a pause between the letters as would constitnte 
a new syllable. The same reason determines the next rule. 

5. When the Noun ends in a,fl<xt mute (5, v, d, th [&], 
^), in a liquid (w, w, er, ng), or in a vowel, tiae ' s ' kas its 
flat sound « ; as * cabs,' ' graves,' ' gods,' ' booths,' ' bc^s,' 
' palms,' * pans,' * bells,' ' masters,' ' rings,' 'grottos.' 

c. When the Noun ends in a sibilant or hissing sound 
(«, 6&, ch, x) the original ' es ' is retained ; as ' cross, 
crosses;' *fish, fishes;' 'church, churches;' *box, 
boxes.' 

Without constituting a new syllable, it would be impoesible to 
form a plural in such cases, the sound added being identical with 
that concluding the word. The vowel is a break in the articulation 
of the hissing consonant. 

These three rules express a general principle of euphony, or 
Bicconmiodation, applicable wherever words are inflected by the 
addition of ' s ;' as in the possessive case of nouns, and in the third 
person singular of verbs. 

As a caprice of spelling, the * es ' is added to some other words, but 
without aifecting tne pronunciation ; such are * calicoes,' 'cargoes,' 
'echoes,' 'heroes,' * manifestoes,' ^mulattoes,' * negroes/ 'potatoes,' 

* voloanoes,' &o. 

Nouns ending in * y ' preceded by a consonant change the ' y ' into 

* ies ' to form the plural, as * duty, duties.' But * boy,' • valley,' &c., 
having a vowel before y, are regular : * boy, boys,' • valley, valleys.' 

A reaeon for tbia irregularity may be {0TnidmA(k<di^a£\.A^\tcncmerl7 
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siicii words as *du1y,' 'glory/ were written •dutie,' •glorie-;* and 
the regular pliirals of these, — * duties/ * glories,' have been reteined 
unaltered, while the singular has undergone a changa But this 'too 
is a mere matter of spelling, and not a proper inflectiozi, or modifioi^ 
tion of the word. 

d. NoTins of Anglo-Saxon origin ending in ^f,' and 
preceded by a long vowel, diange the * f ' into ' v/ — 

* loaf, loaves ;' * half, lialves ;' ' wife, wives ;' ' calf, 

calves.* 

The *8* in this instanpe is sounded 2, as a conseqiienoe of 13:)e 
«»eond rule above given : the * e ' is unnecessary. The singulars of 
those words in Anglo-Saxon ended in ' ve,' and the pluralhas followed 
the old singular instead of the new."* Thus * life ' was * live,* as in 
the compounds 'lively* and * alive/ so *self ' in old English was 

* selve/ With a short vowel preceding, as in • muff,* the general 
rule is preserved — * mu£& / so in * misdiief/ * chief/ • grief/ 'relief/ 
'handkerchief/ but *thie£^* has 'thieves/ 'Dwarf* is an excep- 
tion, being * dwarfe / and * beef^' a word of French origin, follows 
the Saxon rule, 'beeves.* 'Roof* and 'reef* make 'roofe, • reefs f 
'staff* in its usual sense is 'staves/ in the military sense, ' staffs/ 
•turf* is both * turfs* and 'turves/ so with 'wharf/ 'Fife* and 
' strife * are also exceptions to the general rule — ' fifes,* 'sfrifes/ 

The foregoing are the regular and modem processes of forming 
the plural in English. 

3. A small number of Nonns form their plurals by 
obsolete modes of inflection; as *ox, oxen;' 'man, 
men ;' * brother, brethren ;' * cow, kine ;' * ahild,^ 
children.' 

One mode of forming the plural in Anglo-Saxon was to afHx ' en ^ 
to the singular; ' oxen* is the only instance remaiuin^ in modem 
Enghfih. Other examples are found in old English and m provincial 
diidects, as ' pull-en * (fowls), ' peat-en,* ' hos-en,' ' hous-en,* • shoon * 
(shoe-en), * een * (eye-en), ' pease-en.* ' Swine^ is singular. 

In ' men,* * geese,* * mice,* * feet,* we see a modification of tho 
vowel of the singiUar. Tins process did not take place by itself, but 
along with the addition of ' en,' as in ' brother, brethren ;* ' man,, 
mannen.' The ' en * was dropped in some oases, leaving l^e plural 
to be denoted by the vowel (^nge alone. This is seen in ' cow, 
kine, kye,' 

A third mode of signiQring the plural consisted in suffixing ' er, 
or ' 17/ This ending has a oolleotive mmning in modem Eng^li^, 
as is seen in ' heronry,' ' yeomanry/ 'Jewry,* ' rookery,* 'shrubbery/ 

* Itishiy ' (for the Irish, used by MfMsaumy). In old English ' diilder 



* Tbte imgolar prooandaiion of the words— yoxittift, c\o\)kA, '^(«I9q&, ^sMiODS^ >ara:dE^ 
loppofied to the general principle seen in •mout.^x*\V&ex^\ito«J\«a.».^tas2^««*» 
t:»icaf cbvamstance ; in Aqglo-Saxon they ended in * ^* ^iaX. 
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j£tbo plural of 'child,' and conseanently •children* (child-cr-«i' 
is considered a double plural. *Lambren' (lamb^r-en), 'eyren' 
(cy-er-en, eggs), are other examples from the old writers. Another 
view is that the syllable * er * in those words has merely a diminu- 
tive force. 

The ' er ' may be another form of • es,' a not uncommon substitu- 
tion in European philology. With regard to • es,' or • s,' a plural 
ending in various languages besides ours, the supposition has been 
made that it is a form of the demonstrative pronoun of the third 
person. The nominative singular of masculines and feminines end- 
ing in 's' (equu-s, fini-s) contains this pronoun (which had an 
ancient form * sa *) ; ^^^ the plural is probably a corruption of the 
same pronoun put twice (pisci-sa-sa, i. e., fish that and that), the 
doubling being thus symbolical for repetition or plurali^, — 
(Chambers's Enydopsedia, art. Liflection.) 

4, Some Nouns have the same form in both numbers ; 
as ' deer/ ' sheep,' * swine,' * grouse,' * teal,' ' mackerel/ 

* trout/ ' salmon,' ' heathen,' * cannon.' 

5. Many words borrowed from other languages retain 
their original plurals: * focus, foci;' * genus, genera;' 

* beau, beaux ;' * cherub, cherubim.' 

The following are a few of the most usual : — 



eiKGTTLAB. 


PLUBAL. 


SIKGULAS. 


PLUBAIi. 


SIKGITLAB. 


PLUHAL. 


Formula 


Formulffi 


Phenomenon 


Phenomena 


Vortex 


VorUces 


Ijjirva 


Larvn 


Stratum 


Strata 


Series 


j 


Nebula 


Nebula 


Criterion 


Criteria 


Species 


( Unchanget 


Tumulus 


Tumuli 


Miasma 


Miasmata 


Superficies 


Magus 


Magi 


Analysis 


Analyses 


Apparatus 


1 


Kadius 


RadU 


Basis 


Bases 


Sir 


Messienrs 


Animalculum Anlmalcola 


Axis 


Axes 


Madam 


Mesdames 


EflSuvlum 


Effluvia 


Focus 


Foci 


Bandit 


Banditti 


Daiimi 


Data 


Appendix 


Appendices 
Radices 


Virtuoso 


Virtuosi 


Medium 


Media 


Radix 


Seraph 


Seraphim 


Momentum 


Momenta 











When a foreign word passes into common use, the tendency is to 
adopt the English plural. Thus we have * genius-es,* ' crocas-es,' 
'vivariums,' •memorandums,' •encomiums,* •dogmas,' •formulas,* 
* cherubs,* * seraphs,' • bandits.' Some foreign words have currency 
chiefly in the plural ; as * errata,' * arcana,* * dilettanti,* * antipodes.* 

6. Some Nouns have two plurals, with separate 
meanings. 

• Penny, pennies * (a number of separate coins) ; • pence • (for a 
collective sum) as *fourpence;* 'die, dies* (stamps for coining^; 
•dice* (for gaming) ; •genius, geniuses ' (men of original power); 
•genii' (spirits); •brotiier, broUiers' (by blood'^; •brethren* (of ft 
communitv) ; • cloth, cloths ' ^different kinds or doth) ; • clothes 
^garments); 'index, indexes (to a book); * indices' (signs in 
Algebra) ; • shot, shot ' ^the number of balls) ; ' shots ' (liiie number 
oftdwea Hied), 
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7. The Plurals of a few Nouns differ in meaning from 
the Singulars : * compass, compasses ;' ' corn, corns ;' 

• iron, irons ;' * salt, salts ;' ' content, contents ;' ' do- 
mino, dominoes ;' * good, goods ;' * vesper, vespers.' 

^me noons have two meanings in the plural, one corresponding to 
the singular, the other distinct from it : ' pain, pains ' (trouble) ; 
'custom, customs* (reyenue duties); 'number, numbers' ^in 
poetry) ; * letter, letters* (literature). 

8. Some Nouns are used only in the Plural. 

•Aborigines,' 'amends,' 'annals,* 'antipodes,* 'assets,' 'archives, 
'banns,' 'bellows,' 'billiards,* 'bowels,* 'calends,' 'credentials, 
•dregs,* 'entrails,' 'filings,' 'hustings,' 'ides,' 'lees,* 'matinsi 
'measles,' 'molasses,* 'news,* 'nones,' 'nuptials^' 'oats,' 'obsequies, 
'odds,' 'pincers,' 'pliers,' 'premises,' 'scissors,' 'shears,' 'sniJfifers, 
'spectacles,* 'summons,' 'tnanks,' 'tidings,* 'tongs,* 'trappings, 

* trousers,* ' tweezers,' ' vespers,* ' victuals,' ' vitals,* ' wages.* 

For words like * tongs,' ' scissors,' &c., the reason lies in the nature 
of the instrument designated. As regards the others, we must look 
to some circumstance in the history of each. 

Some of these words are used with a verb in the singular, and often 
it is a matter of doubt which is the correct construction. 

'News* in old English, was commonly plural: 'these are news 
indeed* — ShaJ^oeare; but now it is uniformly singular: 'ill news 
runs apace.' Tne singular form ' new ' never existed. 

'Means,* according to most grammarians, is to be used in the 
singular when the signification ia singular, and in the plural when 
tlie signification is pluraL "We may say accordingly, • this means,' 
or ' those means,' as the case requires. The singular form ' mean ' is 
to be found. 

' Tidings ' is plural. It is commonly used by Shakspeare as a 
plural noun, but in some instances he makes it singular : ' that tidings 
came.* The singular * tiding * is unknown to the language. 

'Summons* might be considered as a true singular, for it has a 
regular derived plural, * summonses.* 

* Nuptial,' . ' thank,' and ' wage,' occur in old English. The words 

• mathematics,' ' physics,' * optics,' represent plurals in the Greek lan- 
guage, but they are construed'by us as singular : ' Optics is the science 
of light.' 

There are some nouns apparently plural, but in reality singula:; 
as ' alms * (Anglo-Saxon, ' oelmesse '), ' riches ' (French* ' richesse ''„ 
Hence the following are mistakes : ' the alms they receive aro—^ 

* riches profit not.' 

9. Proper Nouns sometimes apply to one person, and 
are therefore Singular, and sometimes to several ^^x%<5i^^^ 
and then admit of the Plural ; ' Tke* "^xo^tv^ V^-^^ ^^^"^ 
to the country,' 
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10. Names of Materials have no Flnral ; as ' gold/ 

' air,' ' butter.' 

But wheu there are different qualities of the material, the plmal is 
occasionally used, as * sugars,' * wines,* * clays, * airs.' Also at a hotel 
a waiter talks of 'three teas,* 'two soups,* these being detached 
portions of tea and of soup. * Saods' is used because the material 
IS made up of distinct particles, which we can therefore suppose to 
be numbered. 

11. Abstract ISTouns have no Plural; as 'wisdom,' 
* pride,' 'baseness,' 'might,' 'whiteness,' 'elasticity,' 
' opacity.* 

Occasionally these nouns Bxe found in the plural, but then fhey 
signify, not the abstract quality, but particular actions or particular 
varieties of the quality, as * liberties,* ' virtues,' * vices,* * negligencies,' 
lengths,' * forces.* 

Or Ihey may really signi^ something in the concrete, as * trans- 
parencies.' 

12. Nouns of Multitude, although singular in form, 
have a Plural meaning and construction: 'vermin,' 
' cattle,' * crowd,' ' people,' * folk,' ' infentry,' ' tenantry,' 
' Englishry.' 

13. The omission of the Indefinite Article in Nduns 
tliat take that Article before them, is a sign of the PluiaL 

The proper declension of a noun is : (singular) *a house, (plural) 
houses ; * a man, men ;' ' a sheep, sheep.* 

14. With a numeral, the sign of the Plural is often 

dispensed with : ' five pound,' ' ten sail,' ' two brace of 

birds,' *four pair,' 'two dozen,' 'a three-foot role,' 

' twenty year,' ' forty head of cattle/ ' a thousand 

horse.' 

This omission evidently arises out of Ihe circumstance that the 
numeral indicates the &ct of pluraiity, and therefore renders the 
plural inflection unnecessary. Indeed the means of making kncmn 
plurality are superabundant, as we may see from such an insbmoe 
as the following: *Four children were at their lessons, the good 
creatures.' Here the plurality is expressed by eix different marks ; 
1st, the numeral; 2nd, the pmral inflection, * children;' 3rd, the 
verb • were ;* ^th, by • their ;* 6th, by the plural of the word in 
apposition, * creatures ;* 6th, by the omission of the article. 

1 5. Strictly speaking, the Plural form declares only 
that there are more than one of the thing named ; but 
we are able often to infer besides something as ic the 

extent of the number. 

i 
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We are to have frieadfl this evening/ means some or a few. *Ho 
keeps hoises,* implies the same. * He sells books,* refers to the 
nature of his occapation. 'Men say* is men in general; all that 
have an opportunity of speaking on the subject. ' Sheep are meek 
animals;* the whole raoe of sheep. *Men are mortal;' all men. 
Thus tiie context may indicate safficiently that the nmnber spoken o^ 
is a few, a great number, or the whole of the thing spoken of. 

16. The Plural of Compound Nouns is general! j- 
formed by inflecting the principal Noun ; as * sons-in- 
law,' * goings-out/ 'maids of honour/ * maid-servants/ 
' man-stealers.' 

Wl^ere the words are so closely allied that the meaning is in- 
complete till tibie whole is known, the 's* is added at the end, as 

* pailfiils,' tiiie ' three per cents,' ' forget-me-nots.* 

We may say eitiier *the Misses Brown,* or * the Miss Browns,* or 
even * the Misses Browns.* * The Misses Brown * has a collective 
effect; *the Miss Browns* rather implies separate action. But 
in commercial life we say * the Misses Brown.' Such an example as 

* Knights Templars,* where the two nouns in apposition are inflected, 
is an unusual lorm.* 

There are some Scotticisms connected with the plural inflection : ' He has no db- 
Sections (oltfectioii) ^ * I was in bis favoun (&vour) ;' * they were dressed in blacki 
(blade).' 



CASE. 

1. Case is an inflection of the Nouui showing its rela- 
tion to other words ; as * the master's voice,' where the 
addition of s to * master' shows that * voice' is the 
property of ' master.' 

In many languages these injQections are more numerous. Besides 
the relation expressed above, called the possessive or eenitive re 
lation, there are o^ers in Latin, denominated dative, ablative, &c. 
In English, prepositions serve the purpose served in those languages 
by the various sase-en^gs; patri is *to a &ther,* patre is 'by a 
father.' We can also substitute for the possessive inflection in our own 
language the preposition * of;* * the voice of the master.' 

2. There are said to he three cases in English, Nomi- 
native, Possessive, and Objective; but in nonns the 
Possessive is the only case where inflection occar^. 
Naminative^ *man;' possessive^ *man'6*,' objectw./ ^sv^sv^ 

• 1». Aiij^ •& tlw Eni^Osh ToDgpa, «B^^^^ 
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Except for the pronomis, the distinction of nominative and objestivE 
would not be kept up, as the form of tlie noun can never show 
whether it is nominative or objective. These names have a meaning 
only in construction with verbs ; the one corresponding to the subject 
(the nominative), the other to the object of the sentence. 

3. The Possessive is formed by adding to the Nonn 
the letter ' s ' preceded by an apostrophe : ^ John, 
John's/ In the Plural no addition is made, except 
the apostrophe : * fathers, fathers*/ If the Plural does 
not end in s, the general rule for the Singular is then 
applied : * the children's bread.' 

The reason for not adding * s * to the regular plurals is the difficulty 
of pronunciation : * fathers, fsithers's.* 

In Anglo-Saxon, tiie possessive ending was *es:' 'bird, birJe*.' 
This survives in * Wedn-es-day * (Woden-es-day). 

The omission of the vowel, and the consequent sounding of the 

8 ' in the same syllable as the letter preceding, leads to varieties ol 

pronunciation, such as those described for the formation of plurals ; 

the * s * being sometimes sounded sharp, as * life's,' and sometimes 

flat : * God's,' • Jacob's.* (See Number,) 

4. The * s ' is omitted in the Singular when too many 
hissing sounds would come together ; * Socrates' wife,' 
' for conscience' sake,' ' for goodness' sake,' * for Jesus' 
sake.' 

We say *St. James's and St. Giles's,' 'Moses's,' 'Douglas's,' 

*Bums's.* The general rule is adhered to as much as possible. 

When the word consists of more than two syllables, ttxe * a* is 

dropped, as • Euripides' dramas.' In poetry it is frequently omitted : 

Bacchus',' 'Eneas',' 'Epirus; 'Hellas'.' 

5. In Compound Nouns the suffix is attached to the 

last word ; as * heir-at-law's/ ' the queen of England's.* 

Even when there are two separate names, the s is added only to the 
last," as, * Kobertson and Beid's office ;' * John, William, and ^Mary's 
uncle.' 

6. The Possessive Inflection is principally limited to 
persons, animals, and personified objects. We may say 

* John's occupation,' *the king's crown,' 'the lion's 
mane,' * the mountain's brow ;' but not ' the house's 
loof ' (for the roof of the house), 'the street's width/ 

* the book's price.' 

Thus it is only a select number of nouns that admit of the infleo- 

l/on : for the gieat mass wo must nae the -pTepositioii * of.' Tliis very 

laaab dimmisbcs the importance ot the ooVj c»a»-\TA^\\QVi. >2a3ait ^3Lt 
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language retains, rendering it an exception rather than the rula. 
The examples of its use may he classified as follows : — 

1. Proper names: ' Peter's pence,' 'John's £um.' For these the 
possessive inflection is preferred, although it is not excloaiyely 
employed; * David's psalms* (the psalms of David); 'Plato's phi' 
losophy • (the philosophy of Plato). 

2. Class designations : as 'judge,' • farmer,* ' soldier.* • The ^oV 
harp,' ' the lover's lute,* ' the enemy's camp.' 

And Zion'B daughters pour'd their lays 
Withj>rie<t's and uwrrior'* voice between. 

3. The lower animals : 'the cat's mew,' 'the eagle's flight,' 'the 
auts industry,' 'the elephant's tusk.' The other form is equally 
common. "^ 

4. Dignified objects that we are accustomed to hear personified ' 
•the sun's rays,' *tiie moon's rising,' 'the earth's surface,' 'the tor- 
rent's rage,' 'the lightning's flash,' 'the volcano's heavings,' 'the 
morning's ray,* a ' man-of-war's rigging,' ' fortune's sinile,' ' melan- 
choly's diild!,* 'the last trumpet's a^^ftQ voice;' 'and love's and 
friendi^p's finely pointed dart,' ' the clamour of the Church's being 
in danger ;' ' this ^y's operations,* ' time's follower, * nature's voice,* 
* eternity's stillness,' ' perdition's dream.' 

The powers of the himian mind are sometimes personified ; whence 

we have, 'reason's voice,* 'pas8ion*s lure,* 'for conscience' sake,* 

'imagination's range,' 'fancy's flight' The collective interests of 

humanity may be treated in the same way : ' history's business, 

^ • society's well-being,' • the law's delay.' 

Poete naturally carry the usage &rfiier than prose writers : — 

Seeking the bubble reputation at the cannon's mouth. — Shak, 
He sat him down at a pillar's base. — Byron. 

There are instances in ordinary speech, where the possessive is used 
without personification, but they aie rare ; as ' for appearances' sake,' 
' for acquaintance's sake ;' and even in these the other form, with the 
preposition, is more usual. In old English the inflection was less 
uncommon: 'upon his beddis feet' — Chaucer; ' though I of mtrf Am 
food,' 'the town's wall' — Jajnes I. of Sco&and; ^landes law' — 
Dame Berners.* 

There are certain phrases where a period of time is governed in 
the possessive by the action or state that the time relates to : * a day's 
leave / 'a month's holiday,' 'a few hours' intercourse,* 'the Thirty- 
years war.* 

But we are not now permitted to make indiscriminato use of this 
inflection; such expressions as 'what is the cheese*s weight?' 'who 
was gunpowder's inventor?' 'copper's value,* 'heat's laws,' would be 
a violation of all usage. 

7. It would be correct to call tlie Possessive in ' s 
the inflection of personal possession, or attciW^^* 



* Hanisan on the EngUshlcASoaycbti^^atl^ 
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Sentient beings may have their poBMsioiiB, propertieB, or attri- 
butes expressed by being inflected in this manner : ' the mendumfs 
wealth,' ' the ambassador's credentials,' * the tiger^s ferocity.* When 
an inanimate object so &r impresses the mind that we think of it as 
haying sense and will, we may bestow upon it the personal encUng 

* s,' just as we may ascribe to it human passions and featuxes : 'the 
toinmest's fury/ * lime's hoary locks,' * Death's &tal anow.' 

For the meanings of the genitiTe in English as regularly ex- 
pressed by the preposition *o^' see FrepoiiUons. 

8. In Anglo-Saxon there was a eenitiye sn£Sx in ' en,' or * n.' This 
is«till seen in * mt-ne,' * tki^ne,* and * no-ne,' and in the aidjeotiye suffix 

CO,' 6A* golden* 

9. In the plural and in the feminine singular, the genitiye in 
Anglo-Saxon sometunes ended in * re ;' this is found in the prcmoons 

* theM' * and * he-r,' 

10. There was also, in Anglo-Saxon, a dative ending in *tfm,' pro- 
bably remaining in *ki^ * fhe^ * uihtMn* which are now dbjeottre 
^or acousatlTe) cases, and in fbe adyerbs * sdd-om,* and * whU-cm,* 

11. The datiye sfngnlar femudne of adiectiyes in Anglo-Saxon is 
're.' This may be supposed to be preseryed in ' Ae-r,' '<Ae-re,**teA0-v«,' 
'fte-re.* The datiye singular of nouns was 'e,' but no trace of it 
remains. 

12. The datiye case now represented in English by ' to,' ori^^nally 
meant nearness in place; *I am here/ 'I am in this place.' Its 
common meaning, implied in the name (the datiye m pinhg case), 
may be easily connected with this, al&ough the 'gomg to' case 
would be a more exact designation. 

13. In Anglo-Saxon there was an accusatiye sufBx, * n,* still seen 
in *tohe-n,* • the-^' *iha-n: 

14. The sufiSx of the ablatiye in Anglo-Saxon was * y.' Hits 
Buryiyes in * uik-y,' *Ao-tir,' * so,' and * ike * (properly * Ihi ') before oonv- 
paratiyaB (the more). 



INFLECTION OF PEONOUNS. 

1. Frononns are inflected solely for Gaae. A Pro- 
noon differs from a Noun in having a distinct form 
called the Objective Case, used when it stands as the 
object after a Verb or a Preposition ; as ^ I saw Urn ;' 
*he saw 7720, and spoke to me* A Piononn has thus 
three Cases. 

There is no inflection for gender in the pronouns. Those that 

alone express difference of sex, namely, the demonstratiyes (he^ she) 

liaye different words for the masculine and for the feminine. The 

aame remark appliea to number; thepVoxolia u^cAi «sL\it«»aed by an 

Edition to the nngular, but by ft diatmct '9icfrfL\3CL «w^TW3aE&i«t \ * \. 
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wo;' * tbou, you ;' * h^ she, it, — ^they ;* while the rdative and intorro' 
gative pronoans are the Mone for both angular and ploral. 

2. The Personal Pronouns are thus dedineJ . — 

8INGX7LAB. 

Nominative, PoMemve. Ohjeetive. 

Istperscm, I Mine Me. 

2nd person. Thou Thine Thee. 

FLX7BAL. 

Ist person. We Ours Us. 

2fu2 person. Ye or yott Yoora Yoo. 

The pronominal adgectlTes, 'my/ *1hy,' 'ottr,' 'your,* may be re- 
garded as other forma of the poflsessrve case of the pronomia. We say 
•this hat is mine * (proncmn) ; 'this is mff hat' (adjective). 

3. The D£MONSTBATivEs« or Pronouns of the third 
person, are declined as follows : — 

NominccHve, He Poesesave, His Olj^cUve^ jffim. 

„ She n Hera » Her. 

„ It^ « Its .. It 

Its ' is a remarkable iastance «f an ixtflection finrmed within bistorical times. The 
form was miknown befmpe the sixteenth centniT; oocontng bat rarely in Shakspeare, 
and not at all in the translation <tf the Bible; the want being supplied by 'his 'and 

* thereoC' The old nester pronoon was ]Ui whose possearive, Aif, thus stood for 
both mascalLoa and neater, ccealinc aa obstacle to the perBonitying power of the 
word. Milton seems to have felt tua» and never nses the s»im * lus' in the neater 
sense, while he evades the occasions of resorting to * its.' Dcyden, on the other hand, 
adopted the new {brm folly, and fhmi his thne we may redron It as established in 
EngliBh Hteraftafe.— Craik^ JD9»ffiiitkf^ SUkiftmrt, p. »i. 

'iliere is a cnxions oontraat between the yoisciave inflection of nomu and this 
possessive. The noons so In&cted are almost ezdosivdy names of persona^ wmie 

* it' is the pronoun of thhigp. We cannot say * the room's height,* but we can say 
'Its height' 

Tlie form *of it ' is somettnea to be preferred. When the noun is emi^tlc, the 
preposition is prelierable : tbas> ' the weight of it,' * the valne of it,' better enables us 
to throw the empharis on the noon^than if we were to say * its weif^t,* * its value.' 

Another use of the possessive * its ' is to form a oompound sesitive : * the fact of 

its befaig remembered.' * The fftct of the heing rememberea of it,' would not be 

sense. We are able, as it were^ to decitaie a partkmlalplnase:* ft being remembered,* 

' its being remembered.' We are also permitted to use the stroog empharto foim, 

itsown.* Compare the parallel use of 'his:* 'thedeepdamnaUonofAiif taking off.' 

FLTJBAL. 

Nominative^ They Possessive, Theirs Objective, Them. 

The second form of the possessive of * they/ — * their,' is the adj^ 
tive. 'This' and *that.' which are looked upon aa pronouns as well 
as adjectiYea, have no case-inflection ; they liaye a plural inflection, 

* these/ ' those.' These plural forms are more frequently used with- 
out a noun than the singular is, which would give them to a 
greater degree the nature of the pronoun : *(he9e are not drunloaiL^a 
yo suppose.** 



* AogoM on the EogUstiToDsaA, «fft.^2a. 
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The Indefinitb pronoun ' one,* in the sense of * one cannot be sore 
Df that,* i^ declined in the singular, but has no plural : ' one's 
legitimate expectations should be respected.* 

* One ' the numeraL ' the young ones,' is declined like a noim : ' onc^ 
one's;* pZuroI, 'ones.' 

4. The Kelatiye Pronouns tliat undergo declension 
are * who ' and * which.' 

• Who • is declined— ;po88e8stve, • whose,' objective^ * whom. ' 
•Which' is declined — posaesswe, 'whose,' objedive^ ' which.* 
< What ' and * that ' are indeclinable. 

When we come to discriminate the two relatives — the co-ordinating 
and the restrictive — ^we find the modes of expressing the case-mean- 
ings of them in practice to be somewhat complicateoL 

To begin with * who.' When we have occasion to express the idea of 
strict personal possession, we may say ' whose,' and also ' of whom :' 
•God, whose ofi^ring we are,' 'of whom we are the offifprinj?.' Of 
course when the meaning is not personal possession, bnt rererence, 

• of whom ' is used, or • whom — of :' * he encountered the keeper, of 
whom he knew nothing,* • whom he knew nothing of.' 

* Which.' When we have to use a possessive form of the neuter re- 
lative of co-ordination, we have a choice between * of which,* • whereof' 
and •whose.' The preferable form is* of which,' and 'which— of,' 
the other forms are better suited to the restrictive relative ; • the alka- 
line bases, of which the peculiarity is ;' • the doctrines in question, of 
tehich this is the sum,' • which this is the sum of.* The forms 'whose,* 

• whereoj^' are also admitted ; but perspicuity is gained by reserving 
them for the other relative. *They agreed in regarding the na- 
tional voice, whose (co-ordinating) independence they maintained* as 
expressed by the representatives of the people in parliament.* 

• That.* No inflection is provided for the rektive of restriction. 
To express the meaning corresponding to the possessive inflection, 
these are the forms ; that— o^' * whereof,' and • whose.' The first is 
unmistakable, and to be preferred. The others serve for the co-ordi- 
nating relatives ; but they have, to the ear familiar with idiomatic 
EnglMi, still more the restrictive effect : • the person that I gave you 
the name of;' * the person whose name I gave you ;' • the tribunal 
of public opinion is one whoee decisions it is not easy to despise ;* • one 
that it is not easy to despise the decisions o/;' • I could a tale unfold. 
whose lightest word,' &c., could not be convenientiy changed into 

• that— of,' 

The form • whereof is only one of a class of compounds ~* wherein,' 

• whereto,' &c. — ^that possess great convenience in expressing the pre- 
positional consfcructions of the relative. They correspond by prefer- 
ence, but not exclusively, to the restrictive relative • that' ' The 
j)oint wherein I erred,' • the point that I erred in ' (restrictive). • And 
bo not drunk with wine, wherein is excess' (co-ordinating, •in 
which*). 

Some grammarians would confine the use of * whose ' to persons, but 
tl^e regtncUon has never been in force ; t^ei^ \a iio^SoifiL^ \.o \>3fi^ it. 
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6. The Interrogative Pronouns being the same as 
the Kelative, their inflection is the same : * whose dog is 
this ? * whom do you seek ?' ' of what use is it to discuss 
the matter T 

Many good writers and speakers use the forms * wlio do you speak 
to?' *who to?* *who for?* *who from?' making a construction 
analogous to * where to V * where shall I take it to f If these forms 
be admissible, the objective of * who* is 'whom,* or 'who.* 

The objectives * him,* * them,' * whom,' were in their origin datives. 
•Me* and *thee' were datives as well as objectives. The dative 
construction is traced in the forms * methinks,' ' meseems,' and in 
the idiom ' light me (for me, to me) a candle.' 

As regards the possessive inflection generally, it is to be noted that 
the noun following a plural possessive should not be made plural, 
uiUess the sense require it ; as ' we have changed our mind,* * we 
would lay down our life ,-* * men's reason should bid them regard 
their hecith* The plural is not required in such an expression as 
• let not your hearts be troubled.* 

Soottieism in the possessive case : ' To-morrou^s morning/ for ' to- 
morrow morning ;' ' Sunday's morning.* 



INFLECTION OF ADJECTIVES. 

1. AdjectiYes are inflected to signify diflerences of 
degree : ' great, greater, greatest.' This is called theii 
Comparison. 

In many languages adjectives are inflected to mark the gender o^ 
the nouns they are joined to ; in English no difference is made or 
this .-account. Nor does the case or number of the noun affect the 
adjective in English. Our language gains in simplicity and ease by 
discarding these adjective inflections, and loses only a certain power 
of varying the order of words. 

2. There are said to be three Degrees of Comparison ; 

the Positive, * great ;' the Comparative, * greater ;' the 

Superlative, ' greatest.' The Positive is the Adjective in 

its simple or uninflected form; the Comparative is 

formed by adding ' er ' to the Positive ; the Superlative 

by adding * est ' to the Positive. 

The suffix 'er * appears in the ancient Iang;QSiJg;ei& ^]LW<^ ^^ Vsns&. 

ter,* • ther,' and means * one df two.' It C0TiB\.\\wAftdL \v.\i.\sA.wJ».wv^'t. 

4uaU^, and occma in a number of ^orda iswc^s Vu^ ^^^^ «i^psi»s»^- 
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tion : 'ei-ilier; 'nei-ther/ •whe-tiier,' 'fiir-thfir/ «£»-ther»* •xno4hcr, 

* bro-ther,' • as-ter,' • dangh-ter / 

*E^' is one of two SotmB of the saperlatiye. The other was exsa, 
and occurs now only in such words as ' fore-7»-o8t,' * hind-m-ost,* 

* mid-77M)st,* &c. 

3. When the Adjective ends in *y' preceded by a 
Consonant, the * y ' is changed into ' i ;' * holy, holaer, 
holiest.' 

4. A final Consonant preceded by a short Towel is 
osTially doubled : * red, redder, reddest.' 

5. When a word has more than two syllables, or is a 
compound, the comparison takes place by means of the 
Adverbs ^ more ' and ' most ;' ' more singuar, most singu- 
lar ;' * more fruitful, most fruitfuL* 

This is for the sake of euphony. When a word has alxea^ three 
syllables, the addition of the inflection for degree makes it too hard 
to pronounce, and painfol to hear. So when a word is alrea^ a 
compound, as * fiuth-ful,' there is a similar olgectioii to eompoondiDg 
it still farther. 

Even with dissyllables geneially, the effect of adding * er * and * est* 
may occasionally sound harsh ; and therefore the second method is 
followed, as * more earnest,* 'more prudent.* 

Another reason for preferring 'more * and • most * is that • er* and 
est' are Saxon sufiues, and best suited to Saxon words. Most 
words of three syllables and upwards are of classic oriein, and their 
inflection would produce hybrids. The old writers, however, were 
not bound by these rales. We find in Bacon, 'anoienter* and 
honourablest ;* in Fuller, ' eloquenter,' 'eminentest;* in Hooker^ 
not only ' leamedest ' (a Saxon word), but 'fiunonsest,* 'soloimest,* 
' virtuousest ;' in Sidney, * repiningest.* 

Any adjective may be compared by *more* and * most,* if Hie ear is 
better satisfied with the oombinatioii of sounds produced. * It is iMott 
true ;* * a more worthy course.* 

6. Certain comparatives in ' for,' derived from the Latin, as * in- 
terior,' * exterior,' • superior,' • inferior,' • anterior.' * posterior,' • prior, 

* ulterior,* * senior,' * junior,* • major,* • minor,' are not proper English 
comparatives. They have not the English ending; nor are they 
followed by * than ' iu composition, but by * to ;' we do not say ' senior 
than his brother.' 

7. Some words are irregularly compared, as • good, 
better, best ;' * bad, worse, worst ;' * much, more, most ; 

* little, less, least.' 

The simple word 'bet,* which is another form of 'good,* is found 

in Anglo-Saxon^ and in provincial English. We also find in Anglo- 

Saxon the fall forma bet^t,* * bet-s*»* In * ^ox^* \Jbka * «»• \a«xisAVi^\ 
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Ajig^oSaxon oompaiatiTe form. * Wor-st ' is oontractod ftom ' win^eet. 
The root * wor ' means * crooked,' ' out of the right path.* 

*Much' is contracted from Anslc-Saxon *nuoel ;' *mo-re* is from 
' ma-re (mag-re) ; and ' moat ' is the Anglo-Saxon ' moast ' (mag-est; . 

'little/ 'less,' 'least' The root is 'Jute,' and in 'less' it is sap- 
posed that the 't' is assimilated to the 's' of the oompaiatiTe suffix 
'se.' A modification of the Towel {i helng changea into e) also 
occurs. ' Least ' is contreoted from ' let-est.' 

Some adjectives h»?e no poeitiTe, as 'under, imdeimost ;* gome 
have no comparatlTe* as 'top, topmost.' 

8. Double compaiatiyes and superlatives are to be avoided; qa 
more surer punishments,* 'worser &r,' 'the most boldest,' 'the 

most unkindest cut of all.' The double comparative ' lesser ' is efi- 
lAhlished as a second form of the oomptffative of * little ;' * the lesser 
Asia,' ' the lesser grey centres of the brain.' 

So wh&a. a word has of itself the force of a comparative or soper- 
lative it should not be compared ; as * the (liefest among ten ti^u- 
sand,' ' the extremest verge,* ' a more perfect way.' 

9. Adjectives expressing qualities that do not admit of change of 
degree are not compared. Such are the pronominal adjectives (this, 
that, his, their, &o.), the definite num^»l a^'ectivos (two^ fourth, 
both, &c.), and many adjectives of quality. 

The foUowii^ are examples: *Alml|^ty/ * certain,' 'chief/ *circnlar/ 'continual, 
'dead,' 'empty,' 'extreme,' 'eternal,' 'fiolse,' 'filial/ * fluid,' 'foil.' 'golden/ 'infi- 
nite^' ' livini^' ' paternal,' 'perfect,' ' perpetual,' ' royal,' ' saprem^ ' tmiversal,' ' void.' 
dome are already words expressmg the highest poasible degree of the qnalily 
(Almif^ty) ; others have no shades of meaning; a thing mnst be either perpen- 
iicalar or not, dead or not dead; there are no d^rees. Pignratiyety, however, we 
ascribe degrees to some of these attribates: we speak of an aasertioa being more or 
less certain; more or lees Aill, floid, ftc. Ifilton's descrlptioa of Satan^s despair 
Is bypcrboUcal : 

And in fh6 lowest deep, a lower deep. 

Another mode of expresstaig the superlative degree is exemplified in Ibe ' King of 
UngB,' the ' Ixird of lords,* the ' bravest of the brave.' 

To express oomparisim there is also the jpec«liar idiom seen in the 
examples, * too evideoit to lequiie proof ; *too much a man of the 
world to be imposed upon.' 

10. The Comparative is nsed when two things are 
compared, the Superlative when more than two. 

Of two such lessons, why IbTget 
The nobler and the momUer one? 

But the rule is not strictly adhered to. Writers and speakers 
continually use the superlative in comparing two things : ' me best 
of two,* * the least of two ;' and less frequently the comparative for 
the superlative. We can say 'more than all,* 'more than any,' as 
well as ' most of all,' ' most of any.' Like many other dual fcK\stSK 
the comparative degree is superfluous; eoid -^essv^Vco^ ^trc^^^sf^ 
equally served by using the same f oxm. ol comjjwrMESRPa. tot Hs^^^, ^sb* 
£}T more than two. 
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11. The Comparative and Superlative are sometimes 

used by way of eminence ; as ' the most High.' 

In expressing mere intensity, the adverbs ' more ' and * most * are 
made use of instead of • very/ • greatly,* &c. • His argument was 
most ^yery) oonyincing.' There is in suoh cases no express com- 
parison, and hence the name, the superlative of eminence, 

12. The Demonstrative Adjectives, * this,' ' that,' are 
inflected for number. The Indefinite Numeral Adjec- 
tives, ' other,' * another,' when Tised alone, like Pronouns, 
are inflected for Number and Case ; ' for another* s good,' 
* for the sake of others.* 

In such expressions as 'the tens, ' * the hundreds,* a ten, a hundred, 
may be looked upon as collective nouns, like ' a dozen dozens.' The 
phrase ' to walk on all-fours * is an idiom that can scarcsely come 
under any rule. 



INFLECTION OF ADVERBS. 

1. The only inflection of Adverbs is Comparison. 
Some, from the nature of their meaning, cannot be com- 
pared, as 'now,' *then,' 'there,' * never,' 'secondly,' 
'infinitely.' "When the signification admits of degree, 
they are compared in the same manner aa Adjectives : 

* soon, sooner, soonest ;' ' often, oftener, oftenest ;' 
' pleasantly, more pleasantly, most pleasantly.' 

Adverbs are usually longer than the corresponding adjectives, and 
therefore more rarely admit of comparison by • er * and * est.* Such 
cases as 'latelier,* 'gentlier' (Tennyson), axe exceptions, allowed by 
euphony. In the old writers, such terms were more common : • wise- 
lier,' •easilier,' •rightlier,' *hardliest,* 'earliest,* are instances, but 
not for imitation. Coleridge uses * safeliest.* 

2. A few Adverbs coincide with irregular Adjectives : 
*well, better, best;' * badly or ill, worse, worst;' 

* much^ more, most,' <fec. 



INFLECTION OF VERBS. 

1. The Verb ijs the Part of Speech that makes an 
idSTmaiioB; and in making an affixma.t\oTv ^^ xcxiab^ "Wre 
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reference to sucli circumstances as time, conditionalitj- 
or unconditionality, person, and number. 

Methods exist in every language for expressing these numerous 
relations. In some languages, as the Greel^ the verb itself is 
changed or inflected for nearly every variety of time, person, number, 
&c. In English the actual inflections are few; but by means of 
auxiliary words we can express all the various circumstances of 
(ifSrmation. 

2. The commonly enumerated inflections of the Verb 
are Voice, Mood, Tense, Person, Number. 

3. With reference to Voice, Verbs are Active or Passive. 
Every Transitive Verb has an active form, or voice, and 
a passive form, or voice. * CaBsar defeated Pompey * 
(Active) ; ' Pompey teas defeated by Caesar ' (Passive). 

Since the object of the transitive verb becomes the subject of the 
affirmation in the passive voice, where there is no object (aa in in- 
transitive verbs) there can be no change of voice. 'His ardour 
cooled * is intransitive, and admits no such variation as occurs in the 
sentence, * he struck the haU^* • the baU was struck.' 

• The passive voice expresses the same fact as the active, but in 
a fonu' that calls attention to the object, rather than to the agent of 
tho action. Indeed, the agent may be unknown, and therefore 
there would be a blank in the affirmation if we had not the passive 
form. * The glass was broken,' is a complete assertion, although wo 
may not he able to name the agent, or consider it unimportant to 
do sd. 

The Ei^sh has no hiflectlon fat the passive voice. No language nearly allied to 
the Ptfgtiffh (except the Icelandic) contains a passive inflection. This inflection, 
where it exists, seems to have arisen from a mode of applying a reflective pronoun. 
When an act took place, with the agent unknown, it was usual to ascribe the act to 
the object itself, as if we were to say, ' the bird (found dead) had killed itself,' ' the 
room heated itself' for ' the room. was heated.' . 

4. The Moods are the Indicative^ SiJibjunctive^ Imperative^ 

and Infinitive. Under the same head we may include 

/he Participle and the Gerund, 

Mood means the manner of the action. One important distinction 
of manner is the distinction of imconditional ana conditional. ' I 
see Ihe signal,' is unconditional ;' if I see the signal,' is the same 
fact expressed in the form of a condition. The one form is said to be 
in the Indicative mood ; the other form is in the Subjunctive, con- 
ditional, or conjunctive mood. There is a slight yariation made in 
English, to show that an afiSrmation is made as a condition. Tho 
mood is called * subjunctive** because the affirmation is subjoined t<i 
another affirmation : Hf I seethe signed, I will call out.' 

Such forms as • I may see,' ' I can see,' have 8omctimc&\«cii co\v^^««A.^^''«svsX^ 
of mood, to which the name 'Potential' \b j^ven. "Bax \k\a caxavo^ '^"^'^Ij^ 
suintained. Then la m trace of any tafiecUoiv owtwiponJitoa V^ ^i^s^^ \aR»s«ssi.» 
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we find with the saUnnctlve. Moreover, such a mood would hare Its^ to be mS> 
divided Into taidieattve and subjunctive fonns : * I may go/ * If I may go.* Anf 
farther, we might proceed to ooostitate other mooda on the same analogy, aa fl9 
example, an obligatory mood—* I must go/ or ' I ought to go ;* a mood of resection- 
' 1 will go, yon SuU go ;' a mood of gratlflcatlon— 'I am delighted to go ;' of depn- 
cation—* I am pleved to go/ The only diflference in the two laat instancea la the use 
of the sign of the infinitive ' to,' which does not oocor after *may,' ' can,' *mnst/ 
' oQc^t,' &C. Some grammarians consider the fonn ' I do go/ a separate mood, and 
tenn it the emphatic mood. But all the above ottJectloDa ^ply to it likewise. 



The Imperative mood is the expression of command, desiieb 
treaty. I^m the nature of the meaning, it can be used only in the 
second person. In English, there is no inflection for it ; the Etimple 
form of the verb is employed : *8ee/ 'go.' The tenn im|>eratiye is 
somewhat misleading, as the mood -is employed in sappBcation as 
well as in command ; and for the strongest forms of command it is 
insuf&dent The legislature uses * shall ' to signify its commands ; 
another form used in common life is ' must.* 

5. The Infinitive 'to go' is not a mood in the same sense as fbe 
others. It is the form of the Terb that contains neither afifirmation 
nor command, but merel^names the action in the manner of a noon : 

* to reign is woriJi ambition,' for ' the act of reigning.* There is no 
time signifLed by the infinitive as there is by the other mooda. The 
name ' infinitive * expresses the £M;t that it is not limited in tiiose 
circumstances of time that limit the other parts, whidi parts arci 
called collectively the Finite verb. The preposition * to' is not 
essential to the Ixmnitive, and is dropped after certain verbs. 

The farm * going ' is also an infinitive of the verb, called sometimes 
the infinitive in * ing.' It fulfils the function oi a noun in the t»anM, 
manner as the other : 'going is sad,* ' he dreads going.* 

6. The Participle is a name for two forms : * going,' * rotlq ;* ' call- 
ing,' 'called.' The first is the same in i^pesxance as we infinitive 
in * ing ;* but different in use. The name is given because of the sup- 
posed participatujn, or sharing; in the functions of the verb, the adjec- 
tive, and the noun. 

Speakuig correctly, the participle is neither an adjective nor a 
noun. Adjectives are derived from, participles, and verbfd nomis 
occur with the fonn of the participle m ' ing/ but derived in reality 
from other sources. The participle coincides with the verb in having 
a subject and an object, and in e3i>re8sing some varieties of &e 
action ; but it has no power of independent aflirmatioD. In con- 
struction it is subsidiary to a verb in some of the finite moods (indica- 
tive, &c), and derives its affirmative force fixnn the verb tiius ooiqiled. 

* Ascending the mountain, we had a wide prospect/ This is a con- 
venient and elegant abbreviation for * we ascended the mountain, 
andt* &c. *Beaien at one point, we made for another, we were 
beaten, and made — .' * I saw him crossing the street :' ' I saw him« 
and when I saw him, he was crossing the street.' 

The participle in * ing ' is called the imperfect, or inoomf^te parti- 
ciple; the other, 'gone/ 'stnick,' 'caUed,' expresses an action as 
perfect, or complete. In transitive verbs, tiie first has also an active 
j^fpiMoiUion : 'oaUmg,* 'making,' '8tcUEb[\(^*C «.ii<i \)l[i& w)c»\i<i \iaa a 
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pfifisive Bignification : 'called,' * mftdo,' ' strack ;' and is the basis of 
our passiye ydoe. Id. intransitive Yert>s, the only difference of mean- 
ing IS that of incomplete and complete : * coming,' * come.' 

In many languages the paiiiciple is inflected to agree with the sub- 
ject in gender, nnmbec, and case, which gives it the appearance of an 
adjective. But it is still essentially a verb with the limitations above 
stated. 

The phrase, 'making an unoppoted landing' contains participle (making), a^Jee- 

partlciplAl fonn. So, •8pt?reon 
': poMttng of the Douro ' (nonn). 
_ \g portion' (a4j.), 'a tempest 
drompimg fire '~ (ptort.) ; ' now is the vrikking time of i^ht ' (a^J.). 

The participle Is known l^ its governing a noon Uke a verh^ which ndthor an 
objective nor a noon can do. Bnt a participial phrase (that is a participle with its 
government) may be itself governed by a preposition : 'on hearing the news,* * by 
following the straight course,' * after wanning hhns<^,' kc. These are brief and 
elegant snbstltatea for a conjunction and a cianse : * when they heard the news,' ' if 
yoa follow/ * after he had warmed.' The passiTe participle (the equivalent of a 
clause with a pandve verb) is known by its reference to a sut^t : ' after being icelt 
tcarmed, we went our way.* 

A x)articipial phrase seems to have the farther peculiarity ot being Joined to a 
possessive : ' Jobn'i leaving the course,' ' our meeting the party,' * my admitting the 
fact,' ' the Tdnfft dissolviDg parliament,' are short ej^ressions for * the fact that John 
left,' * we met,' ' the king aiseolved,' te. likewiBe a demosurtrative acUective may 
be Joined in the same way : ' tkit longing after immortality ;' ' ^ sending them the 
Us^t of thy Holy Spirit ;' ' that bunung the eapitol was a wanton outrage.' 

Thrae phrases mi^ pohaps be best considered as infinitives govemiog nouns. 

7. The Genuid is not a separate form in English, but a peculiai 
application of the two infinitive forms, 'to write,' and 'writing.' 
When these have the sense of pturpose or inteaition, tliey are called 
gerunds : * I ccHne to write,* * I have work to do, ' the course to steer 
by,* 'ready /or taaUng,* * sharpened /»* <mttmg,* It is useful to point 
out this signification of these forms, partly to fecilitate translation 
into the classical languages, and paxtly to explain some idioms of our 
own language. ' A house to Ut, * I have work to do,* * there is no 
more to say,* are phrases where the verb is not in the common infini- 
tive, but in the form of the gerund. ' He is the man to do it, or 
for doing P In old English, the preposition * for ' preceded the infinitive 
form of the gerund : ' what went ye out /or to see ?* 'they came /or to 
show him md temple.''*' 

• In Angto-Saxm the infinitive was fimned by a suflSz, and had cases like a noon. 
Norn, and aoc ' writ-an,' to write ; dat ' to wiit4U3n-«.' for writing. This last case 
had the meaning of purpose^ and corresponded to what is now called the gerund. Tlie 
simple form ' wnt>an ' was the same as our infinitive. When the case^ndinga, * an,' 
' anne,' were lost, the sign ' to ' remained, and, not only ao, but was erroneously pre- 
fixed to the other cases of the infinitive, instead of being confine to the dative or 
gerund case. By this mistake we have the same form for both applicatious. 

Farther, the form ' writ-an' changed in anotlser direction. The termination an 
became first ' en ' and then 'ing,' thus producing the farm * writing' as an Infinitive 
form, which explains our havhig an infinitive and a gerund in * ii^.' This change 
seems to have been ftdlitated by the existence of a class of abstract nouns in * ing' 
(Anglo-Saxon, ung), which by tlieir nature are nearlv allied to the infinitive. 

To increase the confbsion still farther, the impeifoct participle originaDyendint^^ 
ende,' 'ande,' — 'writende' — ^became a form in •log. T\i\v& \2aft «as&fc «iftto%>as. 
English represents four differeot verbal en(U.ng!ft Vn i^Di^o^axoa*. \SQfc^ssSa!^^aN^^^as. 
iaiinlUre ofparpoae (gemnd), the verbal noun, and l^ie '^^«s\.Vsv:\^. 
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8. Tense is the variation of the verb to express the tims of an 
action, modified by the other circmnstanoes of completeness and in- 
completeness above mentioned in connection with the participle : * I 
come/ present ; * I came/ past. These are the only tenses made by 
inflection ; but by combination with other words, future time is also 
expressed, — * I shall come,' and likewise a great variety of modes of 
post, present, and future. These are represented in the full scheme 
of the verb. 

9. Person. There are certain distinctions of form according as the 
subject of the verb is the speaker, the person spoken to, or the person 
or thing spoken about, tiiat is, for the 1st, 2nd, and Srd persons ; a& 

* I write, thou writes^ , he write*/ 

10. NxJMBER is indicated by the difference between • John writes* 
and ' ihey write.* In old English, there was a plural ending in n, 

* ioven/ * sungon.' This was dropped, and led to the loss of a short 
syllable, which has been regretted by poets. But for general pur- 
poses, all the inflections of number and person might have been dis- 
pensed with at the same time. 

11. The English Verb undergoes but a small number 
of inflections compared with other languages : * write/ 

* wrote,' 'writing,' * written,'^ writes,' * writest,' ' wrotest,' 
— ^being seven forms, — are all the changes of an ordi- 
nary Verb. The Verb ' love,' and the class it belongs 
to, has only six forms. 

12. To bring together all the forms of the Verb is to 
conjugate it. There are said to be in English two conju- 
gations. The one is exemplified in * love :' * I love, 
I loved, I am loved.' The other is seen in * I shake, 
I shook, I am shaken.' 

Verbs that, like l(n>e, take * d' (or *ed '—sometimes 't') in their 
past tense, and perfect participle, form one class or conjugation; 
those resembling * shake ' form the other. The first-named class is by 
far the most numerous ; but the other includes the most commonly 
used, and the oldest verbs* in the language. The mode of cliang(j 
seen in * shake,' • shook,' • shaken,' is believed to be the more ancient 
of the two, and is therefore called the old conjugation, and sonic- 
times the strong conjugation; the other being the new, or weak. 
The verbs belonging to the old conjugation are all of Saxon origin, 
and are primitive or root verbs ; while all derivatives and all woixia 
adopted from other languages belong to the other. The verbs of the 
old class are those formerly called the Irregular verbs. 

The whole number of verbs in the English language haa been 
estimated at upwards of four thousand. The verbs of the old con- 
jugation amount to about one hundred and seventy. 

13. The conjugation of the two kinds of Verbs is as 
follows : — 
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New CoKJuaATioN, 





To Love. 


PreeoJit Tense, 
Love. 


Past Tense, Perfect Partieiph- 
Loved. Loved. 




PRESENT TENSE. 


SntrGXTLAR. 

1st Person^ I love 
2nd „ Thou lovest 
3rd „ He. loves. 




PLUBAL. 

Ist Person, We love 

2nd „ Ye or you lovfc 

'6rd „ They love. 




PAST TENSE. 


SIKGULAB. 

1. I loved 

2. Thoulovedst 

3. He loved. 

Imperative, Love. 


PLTTRAr.. 

1. Wo loved 

2. Ye or you loved 

3. They lovai 

Infinitive, To love, loving. 



Participles. 
Imperfect, Loving. Perfect, Loved. 



Old Oonjugation, 



Present Tense. 

Write. 



SIKGULAB. 

1. I write 

2. Thou writest 

3. He writes. 



To Write. 

Past Tense, 
Wrote. 



Perfect Participle^ 
Written. 



PRESENT TENSE. 

[ PLURAL. 

1. We write 

2. Ye or you write 

3. They \vrite. 



SIKQULAB. 

1 . I wrote 

2. Thcuwrotest 

3. Ha wrote. 

Imperative, Write. 



PAST TiSNSE. 

PLUBAL. 

1. We wrote 

2. Ye or you wrote 

3. They wrote. 

Infinitive, To write, writing. 



Participles. 
Imperfect, Writing. Perfect, Written. 

Of the Auxiliary Verbs, 

14. Tlio auxiliary verbs, which are joined to the other verbs to 
assist in expressing tlie tenses not expressed by inflections, are • be,* 
* have,' • shall,' and • will.* * Do,' * may,' and • can ' would be ranked 
as auxiliaries if we were to admit the emphatic axkd-^o^feT^jtfsJLxsissKs^ 
into the conjugation of the verb. Tkey are «.\\ N«tV>^ ol Sais^-'sXisxiSit 
tn the language. 
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io. 

Fresevd Tense, 
Aiii. 

BlKOULAJt. 

1. I am 

2. Thou ait 

3. He is. 



To Be. 

i.8t Tenae, 
Was. 


Ferfed ParticSpU, 
Been. 


HEN'i 


' TENSE. 

1. 

2. 
3 


PLUEAL. 

We are 

Ye or you are 

They are. 



SIKGUIAB. 

1. I was 

2. Thou wast 

3. He was. 



1.AST TENSE. 

PLUSAL. 

1. We were 

2. Ye or you were 

3. They were. 

Imperative, Be. Infinitive, To be. 

FartldpUis, 
Im/fperfectj Being. Ferfect, Been. 

The verb * be * has a peculiar inflection to express contingency ot 
oonditionality ; it is the only real conditional or subjunctive mood 
in Engli^, and is in the past tense. 

OONDinONAL MOOD OF THE TEBB To Be. 
SIKOUUUK. 

1. If I were 

2. Ifthouwert 



3. If he were. 



PLURAL. 

1. If we were 

2. If ye were 

3. If they were. 



The present subjunctive, * if I be,' * if thou be,' * if he be,' seems 
to be an elliptical form for, * if I should be,' &c. So is * if he love,* 
and the like. 

By joining the perfect participle of a verb to the verb 'be* 
throughout, we form the passive voice ; as * he is loved,' * we were 
loved,' • to he loved,' * being loved.* 

By similarly joining the imperfect participle, there arises anothei 
form of the active voice, peculiar to the English language, called tha 
progressive, incomplete, or imperfect form ; as * I am writing,* * I tra< 
writing,' &c. 

16. To Have. 

Freeeni Teme* Fast Tense. Fer/ect Fartieiple, 

Have. Had. Had. 



FBESENT TENSE. 



SINGITLAB. 

1. I have 

2. Thou haBt 

3. He has. 

8IK017LAE 

1. I bad 

2. Thou hadst 
S. He had. 



Past TENSE. 



PLUBAL. 

1. We have 

2. Ye have 

3. They have. 

PLURAL. 

1. We had 

2. Ye had 



AUXTLIABIES. 
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ImperaUvet Have. Infinitive, To have. 

Participles, 
Impotfed, Haying. Perfect, Had. 

Followed by the perfect participle of another verb, • have ' fonnB 
two tenaes: •! have loved' (present perfect), •! had loved' (past 
perfect). Now, as the participle * loved ' merely expresses completed 
iiction, without reference to time, and as * I have ' means ' I possess ' 
(at this moment), the union of the two comes to express perfect 
action likewise. ' I have written a letter ' means ' I now possess a 
written letter ;' whence it follows that the writing of tiie letter is an 
action finished, perfect, or complete. 

The imperfect participle ' haying,' joined to the perfect participle 
of a verb, yields a perfect participle cictive : * having loved,' * havmg 
written.' 

By combining the imperfect participle of a verb with 'have,' 

* had,' &c., followed by * been,' tenses otcontimied action are formed : 

* I have been writing,' ' I had been writing.' The same combinations 
with the perfect participle make the present perfect, and the past 
perfect (pluperfect) passive : * I have been loved,' * I had been loved.' 

* Have ' followed by the infinitive has a future meaning, and is one 
of the ways of expressing the future : • I have to write.' There is 
also a past combination — * I had to write ' — ^which expresses past 
obligation or intention. 

The form * I have to write ' is illustrative of the origin of the in- 
flections of the verb. In French the future tense is made up by 
suffixing 'ai* (have) to the main verb: * aimer— ai' ('to lov©— 1 
have'), * I shall love.' 

17. Shall. 



FBESENT TENSE. 



SIKGULAE. 

1. I shall 

2. Thou Shalt 

3. He BhalL 

SINGULAR. 

1. I should 

2. Thou shouldfit 

3. He should. 



0IKGULAB. 

3. IwiU 
2. Thou wilt 
8. HewilL 

8INQULAB. 

1. I would 

2. Thouwouldst 

3. He wottltL 



• PLUBAL. 

1. We shall 

2. Ye shall 

3. TheyshalL 




FAST TENSE. 



PLUBAL. 



Will. 



1. We should 

2. Ye should 
.3. They should. 



FBESENT TEN6E. 



FAST TENSE. 



PLUBAL. 

1. We will 

2. Ye will 

8. TheywilL 
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18. 'Shall* and 'Will' are employed to foiir ih€i 
future tenses in English : * I shall go,' ' he will go. 

19. * Shall ' originally means obligation, debt. Chaucer 
says * the faith I shall (I owe) to God.' * He shall sufl/^r,* 
is, ' he owes to suffer,' * he is about to suffer.* 

20. * Will,' on the other hand, means intention or reso- 
lution, on the part of the agent, he being free to do as he 
pleases in the matter. * I will go,' means that it is in my 
option to go or not to go, and that I decide for going. 

Thus there is a radical contrast of situation implied in tlie two 
words, namely, the difference between being under outward control, 
coercion, compulsion, influence, or pressure, and being free to follow 
one*s own fecbngs and wishes. * I shall not be at hom« * is as much 
as to say that circumstances compel me to be absent ; * I will not be 
at home ' implies that neither any other person's will nor any exter- 
nal compulsion whatsooTer prevents me, but that it is my own fr^ 
\n\\ and pleasure to be absent. 

Tliis great opposition of meaning determines the appropriate em- 
ployment of the two t7ords as auxiliaries of the future. * I shall be 
at home ' implies that some influence is at work that will determine 
me tx) be at home, and therefore the event may be expected to 
-happen. The form, • I will be at home,' is not used unless to imply 
also':that the speaker chooses of his own will to be at home. The 
following phrases are wrong, although in common use by Scotchmen 
and Irishmen : — • I vnll be obliged to you,' • I toiU be under the 
necessity,' ' we loill be at a loss,' ' we toill be compelled,* * I vnll be 
much gratified.* As the very nature of these expressions supposes 
obligation, or some influence from without, the use of * will,* which 
expresses the absence of all external pressure, is a contradiction ; we 
ought to say, *I shall be obliged,' ' I ^aU be under the necessity,' * I 
shall be mudi gratified,' &c. * Shall * is not necessarily limited to 
compulsion in the painful sense : if outward events (and not inward 
determinations) concur to impart benefits to an individual, the ex- 
pression is ' shall :* ' I shall be a great gainer ' ' I shall be delightfully 
placed.' 

21. The auxiliary of the future in the first instance is ' shall.' In 
other words, the bare &ct of futurity is signified by the word ex- 
pressing the compulsion of events. * Will,' the sign of selfndeter- 
^lining choice, would not have been brought into use, but for a 
peculiar refinement, seen in our earliest literature, by which * shall ' 
became restricted to the first person. We say * I shall come,' to moke 
2nown the future coming of the speaker, but not * you shall oome,* 
* he nfioll come ;' the aimliary for these persons is changed to ' you 
will come,' *he wiU come,' when simple futurity is meant. The 
conjugation of the l^ture tense of tlie verb is, therefore, as foUowb :— 

1 shall come We «?iall come 

Thou w/U come '^o^ "wn^ ^^^ 

Jle toill come. '^« w^^ ««^^ 
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22. The explanation of this curious change of auxiliary in pasaiiig 
from tho first to the other persons is found in considerations o! 
courtesy or politeness. When a person says ' I shall come,' he uses a 
phrase which originally means that he is to be under external 
influence or compulsion, and he so £eu: speaks hiunbly of himselt 
a thing quite becoming. But the case is altered when, addressing a 
second person, we say ' you shall come ;' this is equal to saying, ' Uio 
power of external events will leave you no choice but to come.' To 
use this form of language to another person struck our ancestors as a 
want of due courtesy and consideration for the feelings of others, and 
they accordingly departed from it, and adopted * will,' which was tho 
same as to say, ' your, or their, free will and pleasure will induce you, 
or them, to come.' This was considered to be polite and deferential, 
and became the form of futurity when persons other than self were 
concerned. Hence the cerrect usage is, * I shall be at the gardens, 
and so will you and James."*' 

23. As •will' in the second and third persons corresponds to 
* shall ' in the first, as constituting the future tense of the verb, so 
when the aim is to express, not futurity, but self-determination on the • 
part of the speaker, he says * I will ' for the first person, and ' you 
sJuiUy* * he shiiU,' for the second and third. Here the speaker's deter- 
mination is the controlling power throughout ; it is * will ' for him- 
self, because he is the agent, but it is * ^i&ll ' for the others, because 
they are acted on by him, Ihat is, by an influence external to them. 
To say • will ' in their case, would be not to exercise compulsion, but 
to record their own independent or free determination. Hence 

' shall ' is the highest form of conmiand and authority : * thou shall 
not kill.' It is the form for imposing legal obligations and penalties 
in our English Acts of Parliament.t But, as remarked above, not the 
hand of power and painful constraint simply, but also influence for 
good, has to be expressed in the same way. * He shall be blessed 
in all that belongs to him,' is a correct expression if it be implied 
that the instrumentaUty is not his own wishing and acting, but a 
controlling influence beyond. Hence the common rule that * sliall . 
iu the second and third persons commands, threatens, and promi8e8.t 

* Id addres&ing the Deity the requiiemeot of change of auxiliary is dispeused 
with, doubtless from the feeling that the very natore of the subject excludes con< 
straint : * thou shaU endure, and thy years thaU not change.' 

f Vvhen a superior is giving directions to a subordinate, he sometimes uses, as a 
courtesy form, * you will :' 'you will see that due precautions are taken.' It is as- 
sumed that the subordinate is perfectly disposed to do his duty, and the language of 
authority is softened down to the form of prediction, or futurity. This is another 
example of the inflaence of considerations of courtesy in these constructions. 

^ The distinction of the two woitU is illustrated by the supposed exclamation of 
Sin Irishman on falling into the water, * I tviU be drowned, and nobody i^U help 
ii.e.' While intending to express bis apprehensions, and to invoke help, he in reality 
declares with emphasis that it is his determination to drown himself, and to resist 
any one that would rescue him. The fullowing passage discriminates the toR<^ 
auxiliaries with precision : • The spirit of my father grow* %\xvjw'(?»\\i.xsNfe» «s>^^»M=fvS^ 
no longer endure it He that escapes me without «omfc >mo>lcw \vc£^ '^*^v^!^^^^ 
him well (ironical promise) Charles, 1 thank tliee tot \3ks \o^«i \» ^^^ ^^^x^^ ^»^- 
s6aU Sad I wOl moat kindly requite.'— iSlMoIctpcare. 
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24. In what is called indirect speech, ' shall * expresses fotnrity in 
all the persons, and this apparent exception illustrates the rule ; tor 
in that case the reason for changing from * shall ' to * will * no lon^^ 
exists. * You say, you sitaU write,' *he says, he shaU write,' are nc 
breach of courtesy, because the saying is put into the mouth of the 
person that performs the action. These are the exact parallels of ' I 
shall write ;' the speaker epeaks only for himself. The following 
expressions are correct : ' he promises that his part shaU be fulfilled f 
' we {dedge ourselves that our future actions ehaU (not ' will') be in 
accordance with our yows.' If, on the other hand, determination is 
expressed, * will ' is used in all the persons : * I will write,' ' you say, 
you will write,' * he says, he will write.'* 

25. Whenever the action of external events comes into play, ihe 
n)eaker,using the first person, must pass from* will* to^shall.' *If I 
draw a cat^t, or any other cord, to a great length between my 
fingers, I wul make it smaller than before ' — QMsinUI^, The prop^ 
word here is ' shall,' because the making it smaller did not depend 
immediately upon the speaker's will, but grew out of the previous 
action. A sinular consideration dictates the use of * shall ' when Hie 
speaker has once pledged himself to a certain course, and is merely 
following out that pledge. An author states at the outset the plan 
of his work, and as he proceeds with the execution of that plan, he 
says, * I shall next consider.' The following may be explained on 
this principle : ' We shaXL now proceed to mention some of the most 
fjEunous ;' * I wQl begin with a passage of considerable beauty.' The 
first expression is justifiable, as being a continuation or following up 
of the author's plan, to which he had committed himself; the other 
indicates a new start, and he therefore reverts to the auxiliary oi 
resolution. ' I will ' may be softened into * I shall,' evai in cases of 
determination, to give less of the appearance of egotism ; the speaker 
pretending, as it were, that he is the humble instioiment of events in 
what he is about to do ; but the substitution of ' I will ' for * I shall 
is always an error.f 

* In dependent clauses tlie ooostractlon is somewhat complicated. In a sent^MM 
with two coordinate parts, like the following, the usage is plain : ' I will be there 
at six o'clock, when it wUl be light ;* this means, ' I resolve to be there at biz, and at 
that time it will be light' But if the second clause is a condition of the first, the 
case is altered: 'I will be there when it sAoU be light;* 'when' here stands tat 
* whenever,' and the fact of its being light is no longer an assertion of fhturity, bat of 
eventuality ; in the event of its being light, or when the course of things brings about 
that drcomstance. In the sentence ' how heavy their punishment will be who wiU 
at any tbne resist,' there is a meaning distinct from what would have been given bj 
' who sAoS at any time resist.' The first supposes a definite case of resistance; 
'there are actual persons resolved upon resisting, and their punishment will be heavy. 
JThe second is a mere supposition or contingency : * if it should arise that any per- 
'^>D8 are found to resist.'— Sir F. Head, on ShaU and mU 

t The following examples are given in Gonnon's Grammar as incorrect, bat tbey 
may all be defended: *An extract fnim Mr. Hallam shall close the present sectloQ 
and introduce the next.' * Here, then, the present introductory course of lectaree 
thaU close.' * Theocritus, in an eplgTanf, wh)ch AaU be cited in the next note, de- - 
dicates myrHeH to Apollo.' These may all be interpreted as promises or pledges on 
tbepart of the tutboTM to do a oertain thing, and tor U^ t\x« «sQit«a&Viia^A. V^Ub xSatoi 
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26. In Interrogative Sentences, the second person 
takes the place of the first ; but it is only for determinaiion 
that the three persons can he all made use of: * will 
you go ?' ' shall I go ?' ' shall he go ?' The corresponding 
expression in the case of mere futurity exists only for 
two persons : * shall you ?' ' will he ?' ' will it ?' 

The meanings of the first forms are * Is it your will to go ' (will 
yon) ? * is it yonr will that I go * (shall I) ? Ms it your will that he 
go * (shall he; ? The second person is appealed to as the source of 
will ood authority, and corresponds to the first person in afiOrmatoiy 
speech. 

But we cannot, for simple inquiry as to the future, reverse the 
forms throughout thus : ' shall you go ?' • will I go ?* • will he go T 
By attending to the original meaning of the auxiliaries we shall be 
able to comprehend the force of these several interrogatories. 

The first, * shall you go ?* on a strict interpretation, may be sup- 
posed to mean, * yhII events permit or require you to go?' whence it 
seems l^e appropriate interrogative for mere ftiturity. When we are in 
total ignorance of the determining circumstances, or are unable to say 
whether events or the person's own will are to decide the point, we may 
be expected to say * shall you ?* This form is not objected to on the 
ground of representing the person addressed as at the mercy of out- 
ward circumstances ; it is a well-established English usage. The 
form ' will you ?' is less seldom employed, although admissible ; it 
seems to suppose that the person's mind is not yet made up. We must 
regard it as suitable to the case where we appeal to another person, to 
state what their determination is in a case depending on them. But; 
• shall you?' is more generally applicable. The form 'will I?* is an 
absurdity, as the speeder asks the other party what he himself akme 
can know, namely, his own will and determination. There is no 
possible situation where this expression is admissible. It is a com- 
mon Scotticism nevertheless. 

* Will he?* would naturally mean, *is it his will to do so and so?^ 
and this is probably in accordance with usage. When we are in 
doubt as to how a person will act in matters within his own power, 
we say, 'but will he?* When we are inquiring into mere futurity, 
however, we must still use the same form in preference to 'shall her* 
which puts the case as depending upon the person addressed. 'We 
must say, 'will he be there?' 'will it be fine?' 'will there be a large, 
assembly ?' all intending to mean futurity. We often prefer &rmi 



person Ib *flhalL' * I hereby give assurance that the present oonrse i^iaU ciose, is 
perfectly consistent with the meaning of ' shaiL' ' Will ' might have been nsed la 
those cases, and then we shonid have interpreted tte speaker as expressing only tho 
mere fact of ftiturity. The following is more queftMonable : ' Now, In an inquiry 
Jito the credibiUty of history, the first question wbi*h we iviU coaaldss V^! >&ssc^ 
* will * is not abeolntely wrong, but * shall ' would bava Yjeetw ^xfeVeniScJtfi,>«RMafe "Cd^ 
writer is supposed to be committed by hVs suVs^ecl U> & oetXsJav «yQS«fc. "^^sa^ "^^ *«*^ 
of the donhtful situations where either Tuage caabe ^\]A\\&fi^ 
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rlififcrent from either for the simple future : * is he to be there ?' • do 
you expect him there ?* * is the meeting to take phice ?' 
There is a Scotticism committed in responding to the interrcgatirc 

* shall you ? ' or • will you ?' it consists in saying • I shall,' for • I will.* 

* I fiiall ' is objectionable, as indicating, not hearty goodwill and con- 
currence to do the thing required, but a mere acquiescence in the 
compulsion of circumstances. It is a still more vulgar error to say 

* wiU that be all you want ?' for * is that all you want ?'* 

27. * Would ' and * should ' follow the rules of * shall ' 
and ' will * when employed in parallel circumstances : 

* I should/ * you would/ ' he would/ .express contingent 

futurity ; * I would/ * you should/ * he should/ signify 

the past or recorded deteiTuination of the first person. 

Asa past future is a contmdiction, the foim * I sliould ' is taken to 
express a future that is doubtful, conditional, or merely supposed. If 
we were discussing an arrangement that is as yet undetermined one 
way or other, it would be admissible to say ' I should take part,' 

* you would/ * they would.' When actually fixed and settled, the 
language becomes * I shall,' * you wiU,' * they will.' This mode of 
converting future verbs into forms for contingency is not uncommon. 
The French modify 'irai' (1 shall go) by a shght addition into 
*irais' (I should go;, called tlie conditional mood. 

As regards determination, * would ' exactly tallies with * will.* It 
expresses past, or recorded, determination. * I would go ' is a re- 
cord of my resolution on some past occasion. So * you would go,' 
•they woiUd go,' in like manner record that 'you' or 'they 'had 
in a certain past instance the resolution to go. 

But when the determination proceeds from the speaker to the 
second and third persons, * should ' comes in as a matter of course : 

* I said, you and they should go ;' it was my will that you were to go 



* The following are a few miscellaneous lllostrations of the uses of these important 
auxiliaries: — 

When Tennyson makes Enone say * I shall not die alone,' he Intimates that the 
course of fate will overwhelm other persons along with her. ' 1 uHU not die alone 
1^ * I am determined that others shall die with me.' 

The following is incorrect : * there is not a girl in town, hut let her, in going to 9 
mask, and she shaU dress as a shepherdess.' As no one compels her to dress in tlu* 
Wiiy, but she dc^es so at her own caprice, ' will ' is the right auxiliary. 

In the Litany,—' Glory be to the Father— as It was in the beginning, is now, and 
ever shaU be,' — tJie * shall ' means emphatically that a power has ordained this to be. 

Lindley Murray considers the translation of the concluding verse of the 23rd Psalm 
to be incorrectly rendered. ' Surely goodness and mercy *JioU follow mo all the days 
of my life, and I vnll dwell in ihe house of the Lord for ever;' he would make it 
will follow ' and ' shall dwell.' But this is a question of meaning. As now ren- 
dered, the first clause is a promise, ' goodness and mercy are ordain^ to follow me,' 
which is not improbably the true meaning. The second clause would imply, 'It it 
my determination and preference to dwell in the house of the Lord ;' Ibut if the 
meaning be, ' I am destined to have bestowed upon me a dwelling in the house of tbc 
Lord,' tbe suitable auxiliary is ' shall.' 

The distinctive usa/je of • shall ' and • will ' occurs la CIliauc«r. 
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28. "VVben past time is not involved, * 1 would ' is 
contingent determination ; * I should ' means duty, obli- 
gation, or being under the influence of events. * I woitld 
do it if I were you ;' * I should do it ' (it would be my 
duty to do it). So with * you should/ * they should,* 
obligation is implied. 

The same errors are committed with * would ' and ' should ' as with 
•shall* and *will.* When one is under influence from without, *I 
would' is improper; it is wrong to say *I woufd be surprised,* 

* I would be obliged,* * I would be under the necessity,' * I would 
be delighted;* in none of these cases is the effect dependent on 
the speaker's wilL The correct expression is, * I should be sur- 
prised,* &c 

29. The Future Subjunctive is 'I should,' 'thou 

should,' * he should,' &c. ; * if I, you, he, sJiould find 

what you wish.' 

Li dependent statements there are necessarily two clauses. The 
one states what is conditional, the other states mo condition, and ia 
introduced by one of the conjunctions of condition, * if^* * though,* 

* unless,' &c. The condition is in the subjunctive mood ; thu con- 
ditioned statement is variously expressed. ' If he shoiild fail, I 
should havo to make it good,' or * I shall have to make it good ;' or 

* I will,' or * would, make it good.' 

The following is an error : * if I wotdd declare them, and speak of 
them, they are more than can be numbered.' In the sentence, ' if I 
ekoidd dedare them, and spealc of them, they should be more than I 
am able to express,* the first is right, the second is wrong, as being 
a case of mere contingent futurity, witiiout obligation. The sense of 

* should ' is, * they ought to be more than I am able to express.' • Were 
he more diligent, he toould be more successful,' nut * should."^ 

30. In Interrogation, * woidd you ?' * should I ?' 

* should he ?' inquire what is the determination of the 
person addressed. * Should you ?' can scarcely be used ; 
' would I ?* is wholly inadmissible. * Would he ?' asks 
information as to the probable intentions of the party 
spoken of: * do you thuik he would go ?' 

These are in exact accordance with the usage of * will ' and * shall * 
in interrogiition. 

It is to be remarked that * should * and * woald ' are, in many instances, softened 
forms of * shall' and 'wilL* * I should be very much surprised' may refer to an 

* The following Instances serve to bring ont the difference of 'would' and 
'should,' in conformity with their original meaning: 'Were he to do such a thing in 
England, he would be hanged,' expresses simple futority or consequence; but 
*sJu)iUd be hanged' means that ho would deserve to be hang<«d, ovtIw^^a^krq&^s;^ 
gravation connected with the performance of the act Va'^tu^kaaaK. * •t^a&a laassL^-aa. 
taken of the Jews, and should have been killed of Uiem V V3n\% c«bj»«v% \ft o>w ''*'^^^! 
meaniDg that be ought to have bMD killed.— HaTrVaon ou \\itt^x>^\s»AAix«a»®!^\».'ww- 
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actoal Ititare, and is tlie same as ' T skaU be verymnch snrinrised.' In sach a aeo^ 
tence a»tlie following, ' should' is used as an expression of diffidence: — * Ihave ac. 
much confidence in the sagacity of the Romans within the somewhat narrow sphere 
of their thoughts, that I shmud be cautious in criticising their military and diplo- 
matic administration ;' that is, I am disposed to be cautious, I prefbr to be cantioiML 
If tbo writer had been more confident and dogmatic, he would have used an indica* 
tlve form, 'I am' or * shall be cautious.' In Shakspeare we have ' What ahould be 
lnthat,Ca38ar?' for 'what is there?* in other words, 'I should be glad to know 
what there is in that, Coisar i" 

31. To Do. 

Present Teme, Past Tense. Perfect Participle, 

Do. Did. Done. 

Present Tense. — I do, thou doest, m- dost, lie does, 
doeth, or doth. 
Past Tense. — ^I did, thou didst, &c. 
Imperfect Participle, — ^Doing. 

* Do * makes the emphatic form of the verb ; as * I do love,' ' he did 
write.* * Perdition catch my soul, but I do love thee. 

It is the form of interrogation : * do you write ?' 

It is also the negative form : • you do not write.* 

Besides these three uses, * do ' has a form peculiar to itself ; it can 
be put as a substitute for other verbs ; • he speaks as well as yon do ' 
(for * speak ') : * he spoke better than you could have d(me (spoken) ;' 
" he loves not plays, as thou dost.* This corresponds with tlie power 
of the pronoim to act as a substitute for the noun, and we might 
Iherefore call ' do ' the p'o-ver^. The verbs that cannot be sobsli* 
tated by it are * be * and the other verbs of incomplete predicatiaii. 



32. 



May. 



PRESENT TENSE. 



SIKGULAB. 



1. I may 

2. Thou mayst 

3. He may. 



PAST TENSE. 



Sn^GClAR. 



1. I might 

2. Thoumightst 

3. He might 



SIKGULAB. 

1. I can 

2. Thou canst 

3. He can. 

glKaULAIb 

i. I could 
2. Tboucovddat 
8. Heeoald, 



PLURAL. 

1. We may 

2. Ye may 

3. They may. 

PLURAL. 

1. We might 

2. Ye might 

3. They might 



Can. 

PRESENT TENSE. 



PAST TENSE. 



PLURAL. 

1. We can 

2. Ye can 

3. They can. 

PLURAL. 

1. We could 



'MAY' AND *CAN.' lOT 

These are the yerhs that are employed to mivke the so-oaDed 
potential mood. Their discnminatioiL is important, as errors ace 
sometimes committed in using them. 

33. *May' expresses permission; ^Can,' power. *I 
niay go ' is * I am permitted to go ;' * I can walk,' * I am 
physically able to walk ;' * I can solve that question/ 
' I have the ability or skill requisite to solve the 
question.' 

This difference somewhat resembles the distinction of ' shall ' and- 

* will.* It is the contrast between the operation of a power without 
or above, and a power inhering in the individual. In giving or ask- 
ing permission we must use * may :' • you may go,' • may I come ?' 
The Scotch erroneously use * can ' for this meaning. In giving per- 
mission they often say ' you can go ;' and in asking permission * can 
I see it?' A porter at a gate on being applied to for liberty to enter» 
will say, * I cannot,' when he means that he is forbidden by his instmo- 
tions, and is not free to admit any one : the real meaning of * I cannot ' 
would be, that he is physically unable to open the gate. *CanI 
cross the field ?' means, ' is there a way ? * may I cross the field ?' is» 

* am I allowed to cross ? is there a right of way ?' 'I cannot lift that 
weight,* * I cannot play the flute,' • I cannot see the hills,' all imply 
incapability on the part of the individual. * He may not * would mean 
that he has the capability to do these things, but is forbidden by 
some authority.* 

34. ^May' also means possibility or concession; as 
*he may come yet;' 'that may be so, but I doubt it;' 
' you may recover your loss.' 

This is merely a peculiar case of the principal meaning : it is as it 
were, permission in the midst of difficulties. 

In the phrase * he hastens that he may be in time,* we have an 
example of another application of the word, still under the main 
idea ; ' that it he permitted to him to be in time.* 

35. Placed before its subject, * may ' expresses a wish : 

* may you be happy.' 

There is here a shortening, or ellipsis, of a roundabout expression : 
' it is my wish that you may be happy, or that it be permitted you 
to be happy.* 

36. 'Could,' besides being the past of 'can' (he 
couM not go yesterday), expresses present power condi- 



* In Lord Chatham's celebrated ntterance— *The Englishman's house Is his castle 
^very wind may enter it, bat the Idng ecmnot, the Icing dare not enter,' 'cannot' uk. 
used for 'may not ' by a figure of speech ; so secare ia tha V«\i|gAACTM»>a&.^QB&a^Hai» 
violability of his house, that the king is aa Ml N«et« i^tK^oaS^i 'Osui^A \£> \»s&\&iaL 
Uiresbo/dL 
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tionally : * lie could go to-day if lie would/ * Might* 
expresses past permission as reported in the present: 
* he told me that I might go.' More rarely it expresses 
past permission simply : * I might not go,* for ' I was not 
allowed to go.' 

.j7. Must. 

*Must' is invariable for Tense, Number, or Person. 
It means necessity in various forms. 1. Compulsion 
from without : * ho must work.' 2. Uncontrollable desire, 
amounting almost to ph^^sical necessity : ' he must have 
society.' 3. Certainty, or necessary inference, some- 
thing that we can count on * it must be so ; Plato, 
thou reasonest well.' 

38. Ought. 

* Ought' is the old Past Tense of the Verb *owe.' 
It is used as a present Verb to signify moral obligation ; 
when past time has to be expressed, it is joined to a 
perfect infinitive : * he ought to have gone.' 

39. Go. 

Present Tense. — I go, thou goest, he goes. 
Fast Tense, — ^I went, thou wentest, he went. 
Past Participle, — Gone. 

By emplo}iiig the imperfect participle of this verb as an auxiliary 
we obtain a series of forms for expressing an intention about to be 
executed ; as ' I am going to write,* ' I have been going to write,* *I 
was going to write,' • I liad been going to write,* 'I shall be going 
to write,* * I shall liave been going to write,' &c. Almost the very 
same meaning is stated by the adverb * about:* *I am about to 
write.* 

40. The following is a complete scheme of the verb as made up by 
means of the various auxiliaries : — 



CONJUGATION OP AN ACTIVE VXBB. 

IndiecUive Mood, 

PBESEirr. 

Indefinite, — I write, thou writest, ho vrrites^ we, ye or you, they-^ 
write. 
Progressive.— I am, thou art, he is, we, ye or you, they are — ^writing^ 
Perject.—I have, tiiou hast, &c. — ^written. 
Contimiov.it. — T have, thou hast, &c. — been "^niva^. 
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PABT. 

Indefimie.—! wrote, thou wrotest, be, we, ye or you, they — wrote. 
Progressive, — I was, thou wast, he was, we, ye or you, they were— 
writing. 
Perfect, — ^I had, thou hadst, &c. — written. 
Continuous.— 1 had, thou hadst, &o. — ^been writing. 

FUTUBB 

Indefinite, — I shall, thou u ilt, he will, we shall, you will, they 
will — write. 

Progressive.—! shall, thou wilt, he will, we shall^ you will, they 
will — be writing. 

Perfect. — I shall, thou wilt, ho will. &c. — have written. 

Continuous. — I shall, thou wilt, he will, &c. — have been writing. 

Imperative Mood. 

FBESENT. 

Write. 
Subjunctive Mood. 

Indefinite, — (If) I, thou, he, we, ye or you, they — write. 
Progressive, — I, thou, he, we, ye or you, they — be writing. 
Perfect,— I, thou, he, we, ye or you, they— have written. 
Continuous, — I, tiiou, he, we, ye or you, they — have been writing; 

PAST. 

Indefinite. — I thou, he, we, ye or you, they — wrote. 
Progressive. — I, thou, he, we, ye or you, they — were writing. 
Perfect, — I, thou, he, we, ye or you, they — ^had written. 
ConUnuous.—lt tiiou, he, we, ye or you, they — had been writing, 

FUTUBE. 

Indefinite, — ^I, thou, he, we, ye or you, they — should write. 
Progressive, — I, thou, he, we, ye or you, they — should be writing. 
Perfect. — I, thou, he, we, ye or you, they — should have written! 
Continaous. — ^I, tiiou, he, we, ye or you, they — should have beeir 
writing 

Infinitive Mood. 

Indefinite. — (Toy write ; writing. 
Progressive. — (To) be writing. 
Perfect. — (To) have written. 
CorUinwms. — (To) have been writing. 

Oerund, — ^To write; (for; to write : writing. 

Participle, 
rnip«f/»<rf.— Writing. Per/ed.— 13LaN\a%Hrc^ww 

Continuous, — ^Haying Deea ^i\V\sxi|^. 
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CONJUGATION OF A PASSIVE YSBB. 
Indicative Mood, 

FRESEZn*. 

Indefinite. — ^I am, thou art, he is, &c. — loved. 
Progressive. — ^I am being, thou art being, &c. — loyed« 
Ferfed. — ^I have been, thou hast been, &c. — loved. 

PAST. 

Indefinite. — I was, thou wast, he was, &c — ^loved. 
Progressive. — I wajt thou wast, he was, &c. — being Icved. 
Perfect. — I had, thou hadst, he had, &c, — been loved. 

FUTURE. 

Indefinite. — I shall, thou wilt, he will, we shall, &o. — be loved. 
Perfect.— I shall, thou wilt, he will, &c.— have been loved. 

Imperative Mood. 

PRESENT. 

Beloved. 
Subjunctive Mood. 

PRESENT. 

Indefinite. — I, thou, he, &c. — be loved. 
Perfect.— I have, &c — been loved. 

PAST. 

Indefinite. — I, thou, he, &c. — were loved. 
Progressive. — I, thou, &c. — were being loved. 
Perfect. — ^I had, &c— been loved. 

FUTURE. 

Indejiinte. — I, thou, &c. — should be loved. 
PerfecL — ^I, &c. — should have been loved, 

Infinitive Mood. 
Indefiniie.—{To) be loved. P«r/erf.— (To) have been loved. 

Partunmle. 
Indefinite, — ^Being loved. Perfect, — ^Having been loved. 

MEANINGS OF THE MOODS. 

The Subjunctive Mood. 

41. In a Clause expressing a condition, and introdnocd 

by a Conjunction of condition, the Verb is sometimes, 'but 

not always, in the Subjunctive Mood : * if I &e able,' * if 

I were strong enough,' * if thou should come.* 

The only subjunctive inflection in English is in the verb ' be :' 'I 
marev tbou weii, he were,' which ia t^ pa^ \»xkafe, IBot ^Qqb ^xnascd 
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bcnse of the verb, we use the siiuple form cf the verb, without any 
Infloctions for persons : * if I be, thou be, he be, we be,* &o. It is the 
same for all other verbs : • if I write, thou write, he write.* We 
might suppose that tliere is here an ellipsis of some auxiliaiy as 
•should:' *if I should be, I should write.' (§ 15.) But this wiU not 
apply to the past, which is, * if I wrote, he wrote,' the inflections of 
person being dropped m like manner. 

The following is the rule given for the use of the subjunctive mood : 

42. When in a Conditional Clause it is intended to 
express doubt or denial, nse the Subjunctive Mood.* ' If 
I rjoere sure of what you tell me, I would go.' 

When the conditional clause is afiirmative and certain, the verb is 
indicative : * if that is the case * (as you now tell me, and I believe) 
' I can imderstand you.' This is equivalent to a clause of assump- 
tion, or supposition, * that being the case,' * inasmuch as that is the 
case,' &c. 

Aa futurity is by its nature uncertain, the subjunctive is exten. 
sively used for future conditionaUty : ' if it rain, we shall not be 
able to go ;'• if I be well ;' * if he come shortly ;' • if thou return at all 
in peace;' 'though he slay me, yet will I trust in him.' These 
events are all in the uncei-tain future, and are put in the subjunc- 

tive.f 

The subjunctive is used to express a future consequence in such 
instances as these : ' I will wait tiU he return f ' no feaor lest dinner 
cool } * thou shalt stone him with stones, that he die ;' ' take heed lest 
at any time your hearts 66 overcharged with surfeiting.' 

But we may have uncertainty as to a past event, through our own 
igDorance, in which case the subjunctive is properly employed, and 
serves the useful purpose of distmguishing our ignorance &om our 
Imowledge. * If any of my restders has looked with bo little atten- 
tion upon the world around him ;' this would mean, * as I know that 
they have.' The meaning intended is probably, * as I do not know 
whether they have or not,' and therefore the subjimctive ' have ' is 
preferable. ' If iterance is bliss,* which I (ironically) admit. Had 
Pope been speaking seriously, he would have said ' if ignorance be 
bliss,' he himself dissenting from the piroposition. 



* Dr. Angus on the English Tonene, art. 527. 

t In the following passages, the indicative mood would be more snitaUe than the 
■utdunctive : ' If thou be the Son of God, oonunand that these stones be made bread ;' 
* if thon be the Son of God, come down from the cross.' For althoagh the address was 
not sincere on the part of the speakers, they really meant to make the supposition, 
or to grant that he was the Son of Gtod; 'aeeing that thon art the Son of God. 
likewise in the following : ' Now if Christ be preached, that He rose from the dead, 
how say s(mie among yoa that th&re is no resurrection from the dead i* The mean- 
ing is, ' seeing now that Christ is preached.' In the continuation, the conditional 
clauiies are of a different character, and ' be ' is appropriate : * But If there be no re- 
surrection from the dead, then is Christ not risen. And if Christ be not riaeiL«tbsx\. 
is our preaching vain, and your faith is also vain.' A^\i, * M \3Qfs<a\rniim >^ ^SSA** 
the altar, and there rememberes^ &c.' Conflkieucj aadowExecftsfim^^nsa^iic^ vb\&Kvs^<^ 
ber.'— H«i7isozi oa the English Language, p. 281 
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A wish contrary to the tact takes the snbjnnctiye : * I wish he toerf 
here ' (which he is not). An intention net yet carried out is also sab* 
junctive : * the sentence is that you he imprisoned.' 

43. By using the Past Subjunctive, we can express a 
certain denial ; as * if the book were in the library (as it 
is not), it should be at your service.* 

* If the book he in the library/ means, • I do not know whether it 
be or not.' We have thus the power of discriminating three different 




between the legs, as if they had gyves on,* implying that they had 
not. 

The same power of the past tense is exemplified in • if I could, I 
would,' which means, * I cannot ;' whereas, * if I can, I will,' means, 
I do not know ;' • Do it, if thou canst,' would imply * you can. * 

44. The Past Subjunctive may be expressed by an 
inversion : ' had I the power,* * were I as I have been.' 

45. The p'incijpal clause in a conditional statement 
also takes the Subjunctive form when it refers to 
what is future and contingent, and when it refers to 
what is past and uncertain, or denied. * If he should 
try, he would succeed ;' * if I had seen him, I sJiotdd have 
asked him.' 

The forms of the subjunctive in the principal clause, are • would,' 

* should,' * would have,' • should have.' The English idiom pormita 
the use of a past indicative for these subjunctive foi-ms. 

If 'twere done, when 'tis done, then 'twere (would be) well 
It were (should be) done quickly. 

* Many acts, that had been otherwise blameable, were employed ;* 

* I had fainted, unless I had believed,' &c. A present indicative is 
used in the following passage : — 

Which else lie furled and shrouded in the souU 

But we may suppose that there is an ellipsis of * would,' — ' would 
lie.' The employment of the past indicative admits of no sucli 
explanation. We must refer it to the general tendency, as already 
seen in the uses of • could,' • would,* • should,' &c., to express condition- 
ality by a past tense. * I had fainted ' is, in construction, analogous 
to • I dumld have fednted ;' the word for futurity, • shall,' not being 
necessary to the sense, is withdrawn, and its past inflection transferred 
to * have.' 

The only correct form of the future subjunctive is * if I should 
We may say * I do not know whether or not I shaJU come ;' but • if I 
siball come,* expressing a conditioii, is "not wx lSia^\^la. ^aoiiatructionr 
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If I \»ritD* is an ellipsis, not of •shall/ but of •should :* «if I should 
write/ * If ho will ' has a real meaning, as being the present subjunc- 
tive of the verb * will ;' • if he be wiUiog ;* • if he have the will.* It 
is in accordance with good usage to express a future subjunctive 
meaning by a present tense; but in that case the form must be 
strictly subjunctive, and not indicative. 'If any member absents 
himself, he shall forfeit a penny for the use of the club ;' this ought 
to be either * absent,' or ' shomd absent.* * If thou neglectestt or doest 
unwillingly, what I command thee, I will rack thee with old cramps ;' 
better, • if thou neglect^ or do unwillingly,' or • if thou should neglect/ 

The Infinitive, 

46. The perfect form of the infinitive * to have written,' is often 
enoneously used for the simple, or indefinite form, * to write.' * I in- 
tended to have written,' should be, * I intended to write.' The per- 
fect infinitive is properly used oiiLy when the action is completed 
previous to the date of the governing verb ; as ' I am glad to have 
met you,' 

* It is ' should be followed by the infinitive with ♦ to,' and not by the 
infinitive in * ing.' * It is easy dUHnguuhing,' ought to be, * it is easy 
to distinguish.* 

Meanings of the Tenses. 

2%6 PreseiU Indefinite, 

47. The principal use of the Present Indefinite is to 

express what is true at all times : ' the sun gives light ;' 

' twice two « four ;' * man is mortal ;* * conscience makes 

cowards of us all.' 

Hence a more suitable name would be the universal tense. It 
expresses present time only as representing all time. The perma- 
nent arrangements and laws of nature, the peculiarities, habits, and 
propensities of living beings, and whatever is constant, regular, and 
uniform, have to be represented by the present indefinite. 

The motmtalns look on Marathon, 
And Marathon looks on the sea. 

So in expressing men's characters and habitual occupations ; as * he 
works hard ;' ' he superintends the harbour ;' * he sings a good song :' 
* he has a good name.' 

48. It is only by a special Adverb, or by the context, 
that we can confine this tense to mean a present act 
solely : * I now charge this jar ;* * at present I do duty for 
another person ;' * now tread we a measure, said young 
Lochinvar.' 

Frequently we know from the conT^xt tXwjA. Iflaft ^^Yass^^^ssa.^^^^ 
(be present only, lUien any one taya ' tke ^oox \a cpgfe"^ ^^^-vxoiissc- 
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Btaod that it is not always open, bnt is so at present. * The wind 
Wovrs hard,* * we are late,' * the stranger speaks to you,' * Mr. Speaker 
is in the chair/ are declarations known from the circnmstanoes to bn 
slrictlj present, as opposed to past and future. 

49. This Tense has sometimes a future meaniiig ; as 
• Duncan comes here to-nigJit;* ^1 go to my father.* 

In the first example, the futurity is determined by the adyerb ' to- 
night,* and not by me verb. In the second example, the meaning of 
the verb points to the future; the action * I go' is a oontinning 
action. 

Also in such a phrase as, *how is the government to be carried 
on ? futurity is involved in the gerund form * to be carried on.* 

We have seen that by an ellipsis of an auxiliary, a future subjunc- 
tive is expressed by a present tense. 

There is a rhetorical employment of the tense known as the Tnstorie 
present. This consists in describing past events as if the narmt^r 
saw them passing before his eyes : 

Fierce as he movet, his silver shafts retound, 

Tlie Present Progressive, Imperfect^ or Incomplete, 

50. The Progressive form, * I am writing,' expresses 
the continuance of the action over some time. It is, 
moreover, a true or strict present tense. 

This peculiarly English form enables us both te confine an action 
or a fact to the present, instead of extending it over aU time, and to 
intimate that the agent is now engrossed, and is barred from other 
occupation. Even when the indefinite tense is limited by the con- 
text to a present operation, it does not mean the same aa the pro- 
gressive. * He writes,' merely states the action that he is engaged 
in, and implies that he does not read, or walk, or talk, or sit idle. 
'He is writing,* indicates that he is now fully occupied, and is not 
available for any other work. Hence in describing oocupAtion, this 
tense is employed : ' he is balancing his books ;' ' he is revising his 
mathematics ;* * he is pursuing his investigations ;* * the boys are play- 
ing.' 

The Past Tensee. 

51. The Past Indefinite states something that -was 
formerly true, but is no longer so : * at Athens the 
poets sang, and the sages taugTU ;' * there my young foot- 
steps in infancy wandered ;* ' he diedy no one knew ho^w.' 

The very nature of this tense implies Umitation as compared with 

the present. It may indicate various degrees of extent of thne. * In 

the s^eologicakl ages, the air had more carbon,' may apply to o, period 

ofmiUioDB of years; it is a law ot nat^xte v^Qf^Vcsi^^ V^ ^^ \«oi^<sl 
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(Treat duration, but now passed. Or it may denote a single act of liio 
least possible extent of time : * the. lightning flashed,' *the tree was 
shiverod.' The tense does not indicate how fiu* buck in the past tho 
event took place. 

52. The Past Progressive, like the Present, affirms 
Gontinuance : * I was musing ; * he was speaking ;' * the sun 
was shining: 

The piogressiye tenses, both p resent and past, are often errone- 
ously used for the indefinite. When the object is merely to specify 
an action, and not to point out the fact of its continuing for some 
time, the indefinite forms are to be preferred : • I walk ;' • he rides ; 

* you go in the boat ;' * I read ;' * he sketched ;* * they stood by.' In all 
these expressions nothing further is intended than to assign to each 
party concerned their several actions : it is not meant to say whether 
the actions are of longer or shorter continuance. But, * I am walk- 
ing/ * I was riding,' * they were gazing at the scene,' signify that the 
action lasted fxa some time, and constituted the occupation of the per- 
sons concerned. When, therefore, without wishing to signify continu- 
ance OT occupation, we employ a progressive tense, we violate the best 
English usage. The expressions, ' the master is calling -you,' * he is 
speaking to you,' * were you ringing ?* 'I was supposing/ *he is not 
intending,' aie Scotticisms for * the master calls,' *he speaks to you,' 

* did you ring ?' • I supposed,' 'he does not intend.' • I talked yester- 
day with a foreigner,' *I saw in the papers,* *I heard in ^ morn- 
ing,' are more in accordance with idiom than would bo i&e progres- 
sive form in those instances, if we suppose no stress laid on the con- 
tinuance of tiie action. * He leaves town to-morrow,' is better than 

* he iff leaving town to-morrow.' * He is leaving for India,' may be 
justified on the ground that he is to be oocnpicd for some time with 
the preparations implied in so distant a migratian. 

Tlie Ferfed. 

53. The Present Perfect expresses (1) an action jnst 
finished, (2) an action done in a space of time not yet 
exhausted, (3j something whose consequences still re- 
main. 1. ' I nave sent the letter ;' ' the messenger has 
come.' 2. ' It has rained all the week (up to this time} ;' 
' we have seen great events this year.' 3. * I have been 
a great sinner ;' meaning I was so in my youth, and now 
bear the consequences. 

From expressing the finishing of an actbn, the perfect has bebu 
UBod to signify the state of vacuity that follows: 'Vift Ya^XaR^a.-^ "-Xx^ 
is no more / «ho is dead' (vixit, •he haa ^i\e3i% ^^ "s^ss^'^ VieRs. 
yonng/ie 'lam now old.* 
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The perfect of contiTiued action, • I have been working,* is correctly 
understood by combining the meaning of a progressive and of a 
perfect tense. It is an action expressed as going on up to the present 
time. 

The so-called present intentional, * I am going (or about) to write,* 
IS tliP exnct opposite of the perfect. The one is an action just 
finished, the otner an action just commencing. 

The perfect, by expressing that an action is finished or complete, 
indicates that it is past; out it is a mistake to use it to ex- 
press past time without some of the accompaniments above described. 
*This mode of expression has been formerly very much admired/ 
diould be * was.* 

Tlie Progressive Tenses of the Passive Voice, 

54. In the Passive Voice, the Progressive Tenses are, 
' I am being loved,' ' I was being loved ;* but these forms, 
which are of recent introduction, are to be used as littlo 
as possible. 

The English verb has no imperfect participle passive. Hence, 
although we can constitute a progressive tense in the active voice, 
by the active participle and the verb * be,' — * he is living,' we have no 
corresponding passive form. To supply this want it had long been 
the usage to employ the active participle in a passive sense, as well 
a» in the active : * the house is building.' It is of course an evil to 
employ the same foim in two meanings, which is now obviated by 
saying • the house is being built.' 

This form is objectionable, partly as being cumbrous and partly 
because it still Mis to convey the sense of a progressive mood. 

* Being built ' really implies a finished action ; as we may see in such 
a sentence as * Napoleon, being defeated at Waterloo, surrendered to 
the English.* 

Moreover, it is very seldom that the old usage causes any ambi- 
guity or hesitation, as numberless examples would show. Johnson 
says • my Lives are reprinting.' We constantly say * the house is 
finishing,' * the declaration was reading,' * the debt is owing,* « the 
paper is missing,' * five pounds is wanting,' * the cows are milking,* 

* the drums are beating,* ' the trumpets are sounding,' * the fountains 
are playing,' * the fires are blazing,' * the cannon are firing,' • the 
troops are arming,' * the walls are tumbling.' 

The use of active forms in passive significations, a result of the 

absence of a passive inflection in English, is not confined to this peeu- 

liar construction. We have it in such phrases as *a house to let,'* 

' hard to understand (to be understood),' * good to eat,* 'books to sell,'* 

he is to blame,' * drkiMng-water (fit to be drunk),' * a riding^horse ,*' 



' Tbes^ aid not 'a house to be let,* < to be ao\&; ax« ^« ss^wvcAEnt^Ush fonutt. 
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Also in the expression, ' considering the shortness of life, it is presumjr- 
luous/ &C., for 'the shortness of life being taken into consideratiou, 
Milton says, * that cannot bnt by annihilating die.' 

The old idiom allowed the forms, * the house is a-bnilding ;* *for1yw 
and-six years was this temple in building.' The circumlocution * in 
course of' serves the same purpose. 

55. Intransitive verbd, properly speaMng, have no passive voioo^ 
yet we find two forms capable of expressing active and passive mean- 
ings. We say * has come,' * is come ;' the one is suitable to the case 
of an active agent, — * John has come ;* the other to something passive, 
— • the box is come.' Hence for * the noble Bnitus is ascended,' we 
should prefer * has ascended.' This distinction i-ecommends itsclt, 
althougn our best writers have not observed it. *He was (hadj 
entered into the connection ' is a Scotticism, 

In the phrase * he is gone,' the participle may be interpreted as an 
adjective, and the expression is then equivalent to * he is absent.' So 
in * this house is built of stone/ * built * is an adjective ; * huHt of stone ^ 
being a quality predicated of * this house.' *He was terrified at the . 
sight ' is another instance. Sti'ong participles are the most liable to 
tlus construction. 

Irregularities in the Conjugation of Verbs, 

56. The New Verbs in English have the Past Tenso 
and Perfect Participle formed by adding * d/ * ed,* or 
't,' to the simple Verb: 'love, loved, loved;' * learn, 
learned ;' * dip, dipt.' 

It is necessary to modify the letter • d ' when the final letter of the 
verb is k, p, or s, after which d is impronounceable. 

In seveial verbs the vowel is shortened or otherwise changed, 
and sometimes also the consonant is modified, before the d ot tia 
added; as 'feel, felt;' *lose, lost;' 'flee, fled;' 'tell, told;' 'seek, 
sought;' 'teach,' taught.' The foUowiug are of this class: 'be- 
reave,' 'beseech,' 'bring,' 'buy.' * catch,' 'cleave,' 'creep,' *deal,' 

* dream,' * hear,' ' keep,' * kneel,' * leap,* * leave,* ' lose,' ' mean,' * reave,' 
*say,' * seek,* * sell,' 'shoe,' 'sleep,' 'sweep,* 'teach,' 'tell,* 'think, 

• weep,' ' work.* 

Along with these might be classed verbs like 'meet, met;' 
'lead, led;' 'bend, bent;' 'send, sent;' 'cut, cut;' 'set, set;' 'let. 
let.* To account for their present form we must go back to the 
Anglo-Saxon. In that language the past tense was formed by adding, 
not ♦ ed,' but ' de ' (or ' te ' if the preceding consonant was a sharp 
letter, as 't'). Thus: 'Isede (I lead), leddc' (I led); 'mete (1 
meet), mette* (I met). As the Anglo-Saxon passed into modern 
English, the final * e ' ceased to be pronounced, and with it the addi- 
tioi^ ' d ' or * t ' disappeared as useless. ' Made ' is a contraction of 
the Anglo-Saxon • macode,' and ' had ' of * h»Cdfe,* * QrsvJ^^^' ^xi!^i>^. n» 
have been ' ooud ;' the ' 1 ' was inaeTteflL tiom ^ \fi:^a\»JB&'OL vesR2a^i^^»s» 
of the woi-d to 'should ' and * would.' 
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The following, like 'bend,* *a6nd/ simply change the 'd* iutc 't; 

• blend,* » build,* * gUd,' * gint* * lend,' * rend,' * spend,' • wend.' 

The foregoing irregularities do not prevent the rerbB finom. being 
classed under the first conjugation, called also the new 0(»\jiigatlou, 
in contrast to the commonly called irregular verbs, which are aaid to 
be of the old conjugation. It is by the addition of e<2 that all newly 
formed verbs are conjugated, all that are derived from, other lan- 
guages, and the greater number even of the Saxon verbs. 

57. The Old, improperly called Irregular, Verbs are 
conjugated by internal changes in the words, 'which 
cannot be reduced to general rules. The most general 
process has been to modify the root vowel for the past 
tense, and to add en for the perfect participle : * rise, 
rose, risen ;' * write, wrote, written ; * cleave, dove, 
cloven ;' ' tear, tore, torn.* 

This shows the original tendency of the language, and applies 

to a very large number of the old verbs; as 'arise,* 'b^get,' 

•bid,' *bite,' * break,' 'chide,' 'choose,' 'drink,* 'drive,' 'eat,' 

'fall,' 'forbid,' 'forsake,' 'freeze,* 'get,' 'give,' 'hide,* 'hold,* 'ride,* 

rise,* 'shake,' 'shrink,* 'shrive,' 'sink,' 'smite,' 'speak,' 'steal,* 

stride,* 'strike,' 'take,' 'thrive,* 'tread,' 'weave.' 

Some have dropped the e from the participle ; as ' bear,' • blow,' 
•draw,* 'fly,' 'grow,' 'know,* 'lie,* *soe,* 'slay,' 'swear,' •tear,* 

• throw,' ' wear.* 

A considerable number, while modifying the root vowel, have 
dropped the en entirely, although in old English manv of them still 
possessed that termination; as 'come, came, come (old "Rrtglj^h 

• oomen ') ; ' fight, fought, fought ' (old English, ' foughten *). The 
verbs of this class are 'awake,* 'begin,' 'behold,' 'bide,' •bfaid,* 
•bleed,' 'breed,* 'cling,* 'dig,' 'feed,' 'find,' 'fling,* 'grind,' 'lead, 
•read,' 'ring,' 'run,* 'shine,' 'shoot,' 'smg,* 'siV *3ide,* 'sling,* 

• slink,* ' spin,' * spring,' ' spit,' ' stand,' ' stave,' ' stick,' • sting,' 

• stink,' ' string,' * swim,' ' wake,' ' win,' * wind,* • wring.' 

The followmg form the participle by adding en, but in the past 
tense take ed, like the new or regular verbs : ' lade (laded, laden),' 
•mow,' 'rive,' 'saw,* 'sew,' 'show,' 'sow,' 'strew,' 'wax (waxed, 
waxen).* 

A small number of verbs neither modify the root vowel nor add 
m: *beat^' *bet,' 'bid,' 'burst,' 'cast,* 'cut.' 'durst,' 'hit,* 'hurt.' 

• let,' ' put,' ' rid; * set,' ' shed.' * shred/ ' shut,* ' slit,' ' split,' * spread,' 

• thrust,' * wed.' Some of them may have had modifications now 
disused, while others never appeared in any other shape -than tbey 
have now. 

A considerable number of verbs have passed &om the old or stronp; 

conjugation to the new : abide (abode), carve (car/, oarven), climb 

(clomb, domben), clothe (cUid)^ crow (crew), fold (/aid), fret (Jrat\ 

gnaw (grnew), grave (grove), hang Qiung), \i«aX» Qiet^, \\^»s^^ <^ows 
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koven), help (halp, holp\ knit (knot), laugh (leugh), light (lit), leap 
^Pt luppen), melt tTOoU), reach (raught), slmpe (shope), speed 
(ajJsd), stretch (s^raw/i^), sweat (swat), swell (siroi si/toQ, Ac.* 

This list shows tne tendency of the English to reject the old 
formation in favour of the new. 

The following are a few of the most common errors in the conjuga- 
tion of the more irregular verbs, wheUier old or new. The chief 
misleading circumstance is that in the new verbs we are habi- 
tuated to the identity of the past tense and the past participle 
whence we are apt to apply the same rule to the old verbs. * The 
letter was torote (for icritten) ;' * the wine was drank (for drunk) ;* 
*he has broke (broken) the window;* *! have much mistook your 
passion ;* ' I have struck ' is now* in use for the ancient form, ' I have 
stricken;* * I had neither ate nor drank,* should be *'eaten nor drunlc f 
• and now the years a numerous train have ran* (for run). There 
is a confusion between the verbs * lay ' and * lie,' and we see such 
errors as ' the book lays (for Ues) on the table.' ' To have /ofyof 
(forgotten) ;' • I begun (ftegan) ;* * I have gotten (jgot) ;* • coiud b^ 
proven (proved).* 

* Adams ou the Eoglish Language, gecond edtion' pp. 116. 121. 
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SOUECES OP ENGLISH WOED& 

1. The English vocabulary, although composed of 
words from many languages, has two principal soorcee, 
— Anglo-Saxon, and Eoman or Latin. 

By Anglo-Saxon is meant a certain dialect of the tribes that 
invaded England from the north of Germany in the early oenturiea 
of the Christian era, under the names of Angles, Saxons, and Jutes. 
The year 449 is assigned as the date of the landing of the 
Jutes in the Isle of Thanet, in Kent, under Hengist and Horsa. 
Other invasions followed ; and in the course of a hundred years the 
Jutes, Saxons, and Angles were estahlished over the greater part ot 
England. ' There were different dialects spoken among these several 
tribes, although they were closely allied to each other. The Anglo- 
Saxon compositions that have come down to us exemplify one 
dialect, — the dialect of the western counties ; and it is now generally 
believed that modem English partakes more of a different dialect, 
spoken in the midland counties. Thus, although the Anglo-Saxon 
writings are valuable as illustrating an early Saxon tongue not fat 
removed from ours, we do not reckon it as the immediate parent of 
the English language. This circumstance does not prevent us firom 
using the name Saxon, or Anglo-Sipson, as describing the basis 
or foundation of English. 

The grammar of our language is exclusively Saxon. 

The other great element is the Boman, by which is meant the 
aggregate of words originating in the Latin language, but derived by 
us for the most part through the French. The Saxon and Latin to- 
gether constitute the mass of our vocabulary. 

* By counting every word in the dictionaries of Richardson and 
Webster, M. Thommerol has established the fact that the number of 
Saxon or Teutonic words in English amounts to only 13,330, against 
29,354 words which can either mediately or immediately be traced to 
a Latin source/— (Max Miiller). 

The remaining constituents are : words from languages belonging 

to the common stock called Teutonic, of which Saxon is a member, — 

Dutob^ German, and Scandinavian ; ^ot^ ttom. \\i<& C^\^<c\&\i<^saAig(£ 
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Bpoken in Britain before the Anglo-Saxon conquest, — ^Welsh and 
Gaelic; words &om the Greek; and words &om the languages of 
distant countries connected with us by colonization, trade, &c. 

Assuming Saxon as the basis, we shall now enumerate the other 
sources in detail. 

2. The classical element of our language, by which it$ 
meant the Latin, together with the Greek, was intro- 
duced at different periods. 

3. I. During the Koman occupation of the island, 
between a.d. 43 and a.d. 418. 

The words that remain from this period are chiefly 
local names connected with military stations. 

From casira (a camp) are derived * liancaster,' 'Gloucester, 
•Exeter,' &c. 
Strata (paved roads), • Stratford,* * Streatham,' • street,* &c, 
Colaivia (a Boman settlement), * Lincoln.' 
Portm (a harbour), * port,' * Portsmouth,' • Porchester.* 
VaUrnn (a palisaded rampart), • bailifi;* • Old Bailey,' • Wallbury.^ 
Fossa (a trench), • Fossway,' * Fosbrook,' * Fossbury.' 

4. II. During the four centuries following the intro- 
duction of Chnstianity, a.d. 596. The contributions 
during this interval include many words of a religious 
character, and the names of institutions and natural 
productions introduced by the missionaries. 

Ecclesiastical. Latin. — Altar, chalice, cloister, cowl, creed,, 
ci-oss, disciple, feast, font, mass, offer, pagan, pall, porch, preach, 
saint, shrine, sacrament. 

Greek. — ^Alms, angel, apostle, bishop, canon, church, clerk, 
deacon, heretic, hymn, martyr, minster, monk, priest, psalm, psalter, 
stole, synod. 

Natural Objects. Latin. — ^Beet, box, cedar, chalk, cherry, cu» 
cumber, elm, fig, laurel, lettuce, lily, lion, mallow, marble, millet,, 
mule, oyster, ptdm, pard, pea-coc&, pearl, pine, pumice, rue, tlger» 
turtle, vulture. 

Greek, — Agate, anise, camel, crystal, hellebore, myrrh, phoenix*, 
sponge, sycamore. 

MisoELLANEors. Latin. — Acid, anchor, axle, ark, belt, bench ^ 
bile, candlcr capital, chest, circle, city, crown (?), crest, chancellor, 
cook, coulter, crisp, ell, empire, fever, fork, gem, grade, mile, 
mortar, muscle, nurse, ounce, palace, plant, plnmo, pound, proue, 
provost, purple, rule, sack, senate, spade, table, temple, title, verse. 

Greek. — Cymbal, epistle, giant, metre, plaster, philosopher 
rheum, school, theatre.* 

* Adams on the EngUsh ljaASV3A«^,^. ^* 
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The words 'baptize,* •synagogue,* •disciple,' * resnrreedoii,* 
*]>arable,* •repentance,* superseded names of Saxon orig^ for the 
iiame things. 

5. III. The great accession of Latin words took place 

subsequent to the Norman conquest, forming 'what is 

called the Norman-Frendh element of our language.* 

The Normans gave the names pertaining to feudalism, war, law, 
and the chase. 

Feudalism and war.— Aid, armour, array, ossaalt, banner, baron, battle, bockter. 
champion, chivalry, dower, esquire, fealty, guardian, hauberk, hflmwwn berald, 
homage. Joust, lance, mail, peer, relief, scutage, scutcheon, tallage, tenant, tnuoqpeW 
truncheon, vassal, vizor, war, ward, warden. 

Z,ata.— Advocate, approver, arrest, assize, case, contract, estate, fee, feSaoj, judge 
Justice, larceny, paramount, plaint, plea, sentence, statute, sue, suit, surety. 

The Chase.— H&y, brace, chase, couple (v.), covert, &lconer, toies^ loach, meyr, 
quarry, reclaim, sport, tiercel, venison, verderer. 

But in addition to the names on these special subjects, many 
hundreds, if not thousands, of words of French origin were in- 
corporated with the general vocabulary in the course of three or four 
centuries. In Layamon, in Chaucer, in WycMe, the acquisition ol 
JBVench words is seen going on. 

Few words seem to have been derived at this period from the 
Latin direct. It cannot, however, in all cases be Known whether 
words &om the Latin have passed through the French ; butnotmsin 
*our* (ardour), 'ier' (cavalier), 'chre' (sepulchre), 'eer* (ano- 
tioneer), adjectives in • que ' (unique), and words beginning witii 
* counter,' ' pur,' and • sur * (counteract, purpose, surprise) are of this 
«lass. And, generally spcpJung, when words of claissicfd origin are 
greatly altered in the Engliiih speUing, they have not oome directly 
from the Latin ; as * reason ' (Lot, ratio, jFV. raison), •journal ' (Lot. 

* *Tbe Normans were originally Scandinavians, who settled tn France as thdr 
brethren had done in England. In 912, Charles III. ceded to th^n the province called 
Normandy after them. Here they came into contact with a people ^[leaking a lan- 
l^uage doived from the Latin, and. like the Franks and the other barbarian invaders 

, of Qaul, Italy, and Spain, they gradually ceased to use their own Scandinavian 
tongue, and adopted the language spoken by tbe inhabitants of their new hotae. 
This language has obtained the name of French, from the Franks, who e(»iiinered 
Oaul in the fifth century, and, like the Italiati, Spanish, and other languages derived 
from the Latin, is frequently called a Romance language, to commemorate itsB^san 
origin. The tirst introduction of French into England dates from the time of the 
later Saxon kings. Etbelred IL married Emma, daughter of Richard, Dake of Nor> 
mandy ; and his son, Edward the Confessor, who was brought up ai tbe Nannaa 
court, and spoke the French Language, gave great offence to his English snltf ects by 
his partiality for this tongue, and by his introducing French ecclesiastiGa into tbe 
kingdom. i3ttt the important event, which firmly planted the French language in 
England, was the conquest of the country by WiUkm, Duke of Normandy, in the 
year 1066. For two centuries French was the language of the English cowt; Nor- 
man settlers, speaking French, were spread over the country, and filled ail the 
ecclesiastical and civil posts ; and tVench was spoken in t^e courts of law and 
taught in the schools. In this way a large mass of the population must hare become 
.acquainted with French ; and a very great number of French words was gradually 

introduced into the English ln»g^»^gft '—Ma^^Vft i ^■\\\T«va^\\- 
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iinrnus. Ft, journal), 'ally* (Lot. allegare, Fr, alliei), 'acoomplioe 
{LaJt. complex, Fr, complice), • beauty ' (Lot. bellus, Fr, bc»«t^ > 
* obey * {Lot, obedire, from audire, Fr, ob^ir).* 

6. IV. After the Kevival of Learning, many words 

were taken direct from the Latin, and a smaller number 

from the Greek. 

The greater number of words bearing evidence of being obtained 
directly from the Latin, have been iutooduced since the revival of 
letters in the bcghming of the sixteenth century. 

A few are selected by way of specimen :— abdicate, abhor, abject, abjure, abnegate^ 
abominate, absent, accelerate, accede, address, adhere, admire, adopt, afiOrm, agent* 
aggravate, alacrity, allocate, alternate, azmounee, beatify, benevolence, biennial, 
biped, calamity, callous, camp, cant, capillary, carbon, cardinal, case, cause, celebrate, 
celestial, chain, chance, charity, circumference, circle, cogitate, command, council, 
commit, common, eompas^on, complacent, compose, concord, confess, constitate, &c. 

Our abstract nouns ending in y and ton — a pretty numerous class — 
are veiy slightly altered from the Latin original : calamity (calam* 
itas) ; compassion Ccompassio). 

The diffusion of Latin words in English is most comprehensively 

seen by examining a list of Latin roots, and noting their respective 

prevalence in the language. The following are a few of the best 

known: — 

CVerbs.) Ago, oado, cemo, claudo, credo, curro, dico, do, duco, eo, ate, tacio, V£bo, 
geno, Jiabeo,jaceo,jungo, Ugo, levo, Mrrxo^ Moneo, ruucor, pendeo^ plicot fono, jporto, 
prtmo, prebo, pungo^ ptUo, qwero, rego, saMo, scribe, sentio, sequor, gervo, tolvo, 
ijtedo, on'ro, steUuo, sto, ^mo, nana, Uungo, tendOf teneo, traho, venio, vebto, video, 
voco, wivo, (Nouns.) Anima, caput, cor, cwa, forma, gratia, jftu, lex, mama, 
mumu, nomen, pabs, rignum, tempos, testis. (AcUectives.) ,^uus, aUer, bonus, 
firmuSffortis, gravis, magnus, malus, meditu, p^-imus, similis, witts. 

The number of Greek roots is smaller, but some of them are fruit* 
ful of compounds. 

Ago (to lead), arcko (to begin), demos (the people), grapJu> (to write), htidof 
(water), cyclos (a circle), logos (speech\ odS (a soug), pan (all), pathos (feeUng), 
fhaino (to show, appear), philo (to love), polis (a city) poieo (to make), soopo (to 
see), techn^ (art), titkemi (to place), iopos (a place), soon (an animal), are conspicuous 
examples. 

Of the words derived from these roots, the following are a few ex- 
tmples : — demagogue, archeology, hydrography, cvclopsedia, melody, 
pantheon, sympathy, phenomenon, telescope, technical, hypothesis, 
topography, zoology. 

* The importance of these roots may be seen from the iact that firomjxmoandjpoci- 
tan we have in English two hundred and fifty words ; from plico^ two hundred ; 
team, fero and latum, one hundred and ninety-eight ; from «pecto, one hundred and 
seventy-seven ; from mitto and missum, one hundred and seventy-four ; from Uneo 
and tentum, one hundred and sixty-eight ; from capio and captum, one hundi'ed and 
ninety-seven ; from tendo and tentum, one hundred and sixty-two ; frijm duco and 
ductuv%, one hundred and fifty-siic Logos gives us one hundred and flfty-six ; and 
graphein, <me hundred and fifty-two. These twelve words, therefore, enter into the 
composition of nearly two thousand five hundred English words. One hundred and 
f^ftg-four Greek and Latin primitives yield nearly thirteen thousand v;(yc<i&'—^cas5^ 
on the £ne^}^ Language, p. 46. 
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A great many Latin and Greek words are still imperfectly inoa^ 
porated in the language. All the nouns that make the plnol 
acoordine to classical forms, and not according to the Tgngriial^ Unm, 
are of this kind. 

The demands of science, and even of industry and the oommoD 
arts, lead to the unceasing introduction of new classical words: 
telegraph, photography, locomotive, terminus, caloric, basic, colkid, 
aeronaut, diagnosis, amalgam, cataclasm, onomatopeia, &c. 

7. Celtic dialects existed at an early period, and still 
partly exist in Britain. 

The Celtic dialects now remaining are the Welsh, GJaelio, and 
Iiish. One large class of names derived from them are names of 
places. 

Biven, — Don, Dee, Thames, Avon, Stour, Severn, Trent; Quae. 

HWs. — Malvern, Mendip, Cheviot, Chiltem, Grampian, &c 

Islands. — Wight, Man, Arran, Bute, MulL 

OottTiitM.— Kent, Devon, Glamorgan, Dot-set, Dnr-ftooi^ UHlt^ 
&c. 

Toums. — ^Liver-pool, Carlisle, Penzance, Pen-rith, CardifEl Llandaff.* 

Among Celtic names of places we are to include those beginning 
with Jlfcer (the mouth of a river), as Aberdeen, Aber-brothwiS 
(Arbroath), Aber-wick (Berwick), Aber-ystwith ; with Auckin (a 
field), Auchindoir ; Ard, or Aird (high), Ardrishaig ; Bed (a vu- 
lage), Balgownie ; Ben or Fen (a mountain) Benlomond, Penmaeo- 
mawr ; Blair (a. field, clear of wood), Blairgowrie ; Bottom (a vaUey 
of low ground), common in Sussex, and in proper names ; Brae (k 
hilly, rough piece of land), Braemar ; Caer (a fort or town), Oaerleob 
^Carlisle) ; Cairn (a heap of stones, a rocky hill), Caimgorum ; Combe of 
Comp (the hollow or bent side of a hill), Compton, D&acombe ; Crcaa, 
Garrick, Crick (a craojgy hill) ; Ctd (the back or hind part) ; i>iin (a 1^ 
or part of a hill), Dumbarton, the Downs ; Glen (a narrow valley), 
Glenshee ; Inch, or Ennts (an island), Inchkeith ; Inver (mouth a 
a river, land fit for tillage), Inverory ; KiU (a cell, chapel, or bujjing 
ground), Kilmarnock ; Kin, Ken, or Chin (a cape or head), Kent, 
Kinethmont; Lin (a deep pool), LinliUigow, King's Lynn ; LUmn (a 
church), Llandaff; Bos (a promontory or peninsida). Boss ; Strath (a 
broad valley), Strathmore ; Tre (a town), Coventry.! 

The words in the general vocabulary derived from the Celtie 
dialects are given in the Appendix I. 

8. Our intercourse with the Danes and other Scandi- 
navian nations has brought us a considerable number 
of words. 

The Scandinavian nations are the Icelanders, Danes, Norwepiani, 
find Swedes. The oldest Scandinavian language is the Old Norse ot 



* Adams on the English Lanf^af^e, p. 5, seoond edition, 
f Angas OD the Kngl\shliaxisaft^,i[>. \%. 
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i Norway now spoken with little alteration in Iceland. The Danish 
ft) invasions of Great Britain have left us a number of Scandinavian 
i vrords. In the counties north of the Wash and the Mersey many 
of the names of places are from this source. 

Arkholm {ark^ a temple), Oaldbeck (6ecfe, a brook), Norbrek (hrek, 
a steep), Grimsby (6y, a town, by-law, by-path), Borrowdale {dale, 
a valley), Danby ((tone, Dane), Orkney (ey, an island), Scawfell (scaw, 
a wood, /eH, a rocky hill), Seaford (fird, forth, an inlet), Mickleforce 
{force, a waterfall), Dalegarth {garth, an enclosure), Sandgate {gate, 
a way), Ormesgill {Orm,* gill, a valley), Grimsdale {Qrim*'j, 
Kirkhaugh {haugh, high pasture land), Langholm {holm, an island), 
Kelby {kdl, a spring), Laurencekirk (kirk, a church), Bowness {ness, 
a headland), Tnurso {p, a river), Scarborough {scar, a steep rock), 
Skipwith {skip, a ship), Ulbster {eter, a place), Sutherland {$vther* 
seder, the south), Tarnsyke {tarn, a mountain lake), Dingwall {ding, 
thing, a place of meeting), Thurlow (Thor*), Woolthorpe {iliorpe, 
dorp, a village), Lowestoft {toft, a small field). Sandwich {vnck, wig, . 
vjich, a creek or bay), Langwith {with, a wood). 

The termination * son ' appended to names is Norse : • Swainson, 

• Ericson.* • XJlf ' or • Ulph,' found in proper names, is Norse for 
W)lf. 

The Scandinavian words in the general vocabulary are given in the 
Appendix II. 

9. Various members of the Gothic stock of languages 
(to which Saxon-English belongs) have contributed 
words to the English vocabulary. 

It happens that a certain number of English words are not found 
in Anglo-Saxon writings, but occur in Duteh, German, Flemish, &c. 
We thence infer that such words have been derived from those lan- 
guages, although it is also possible that they may have existed in 
uie ancient Saxon dialect that English has sprung £rom. We do 
not know the history of the actual introduction of all ovx foreign 
words. 

The words derived from the Gothic languages are given In the 
Appendix ITT. 

10. Words of recent introduction from the French, and more or 
less perfectly assimilated, have reference to military a^irs ; as 'aid- 
de-camp,' 'picquet,* 'bivouac,' •bayonet:' to cookery; as 'omelet,' 
< Mcass^,* * entremets,' * ddje^er :' to manners and pleasure ; as * eti- 
quette,' • naivete',' * ridicule,' * grimace,* • foible,' * brusque,' * bonho« 
mie,' * deTwunaire,' *la beau monde,' *€clat/ 'ennui,* 'billet-doux, 

• bon-mot/ * bouquet,' * soiree :' to dress ; as ' trousseau,* * vest, 
•blonde," coif,' 'busk.' 

11. Italian has contributed words relating to music, sculptam 
and painting, with some miscellaneous words. 
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Akimbo, alert, ambftssador, arqaebofla, askanoe, aakaantt altitode avast, b«a> 
qxiet, bufls, bassoon, bawdekin. bigot, boa, brace, brigand, brig&Atteew biigamiiD^ 
brocade, bronze^ brush, bubble, burlesque, buzz, cannon, canteen, ci4>e, cupa, 
captain, caravel (a kind of ship), caricature, carminative, carnival, carriage, cartel, 
cartoon, castle, citadel, company, companion, conceit, concert, coawt« oosen, onte; 
crimini, crypt, cuff, cupola, cun*y, currier, cutlas, curtal<axe, despatch, dioiity, 
domino, dram, embrocation, fib, fit (an attack of painX freak (a sudden wanton wUm 
or caprice), freak (streaked), gabion, gallant (showy in dress), galley, ganch, gUBBt, 
gazette, gotch, granite, gn^le, grasp, grate, grime, grotto, grotesque, group, ind^ 
inveigle, mvoioe, langet, lanyel, list, lupines, lorii, Insdous, macanmi, madrigd, 
mend, mere, mongrel, motto, napery, napkin, nun, opera, paladin, palette, paapd) 
parasol, pedestal, pigeon, pilgrim, pistol, policy, porcupine, profile, pnnch (a ttafp 
puppet), purl, puttxk, regatta, scaramouch, sketch, soprano, stanza, stiletto, itaooob 
studio, tenor, terra-cotta, torso, umbrella, virtuoso, vista, volcano, zany. 

12. Spanish. — 

AUIgator, battledore, bezel (basil), booby, boradiio, brig, cal^itnre, caaoe^ mf^ 
liaon, capon, caracol, cargo, cask (caslcet, casque), castanets, du^i^ clarinet, coddneal, 
cockatrice, cope, cork, corsair, crab (a windlass), discard, dismay, embai^o, embansa^ 
' filigree, filibuster, fumadoes, galluit (a. attentive to women), garl (v. to ctaMne 
from dross), grange, hazard. Jade, Javelin, Juioc, lawn, levant (v.), molaaae% molatle^ 
n^ro, ninny, poll, pamphlet, pawn (a common man at chess), piclcaroon, piUiom 
pint, pit (the pit of a theatre), plate (vessels of gold and silver), potato, poonoe (ttis 
talon of a bird of prey), savannah, sherry, tornado, verandah. 

13. PoBTUGTJESE. — To carp, caste, cocoa, coil, commodore, oone, 
fetish, mandaiin, marmalade, maroon, pagoda, palanquin, poiroelaiii, 
palaver. 

14. The following words are traced to the Walloon, a dialect 
spoken in some districts in the north-east of France and in Belgium: 
— await, crank, fester, fdnk, harridan. 

15. Swiss. — Daw, dismal, distaff, fetlock, glimpse, haggle, mart 

16. TuBKiSH. — ^Bosh, caliph, candy, divan, horde, janizaxy, f*^, 
tulip, seraglio. 

17. Ababic. — 

Admiral, alchemy, alcohol, alcove, alembic, algebra, alkali, almanac; amberfffih, 
amulet, arrat^ arsenal, artichoke, assassin, altar, asimutb, cadi, camphor, eani 
chemistry, cipher, dvet, cojfee, cotton, dragcmum, elixir, emir, fi&kir, flrmaa, gSKlle, 
giraffe, harem, hazard. Jar, lemon, lute, magazine, mamelukc, mattress (?), mioMret, 
moslem, mosque, mufti, mummy (?), nabob, nadir, naphtha, naitl, opium, atJboOt 
salaam, scullion, shrub, sirocco, sofa, sultan, syrup, tabor, talisman, tamarfau^ tam- 
bourine, tariff, vizir, zenith, zero. 

18. Hebrew. — ^Abbey, abbot, amen, behemoth, cabal, fth^mli, 
ephod, gchenna, hallelujah, hosanna, jubilee, leviathan, TrmTiT>ft^ ggH^ 
Dath, seraph, shibboleth. 

19. Pebsian. — Azure, balcony, barbican, bashaw, bazaar, oaiavan, 
check-mate, chess, dcrvise, emerald, hookah, howdah, jackal, jasmiD, 
kaffir, lilac, musk, orange, pasha, saraband, scimitar, shawl, sherbet, 
simoom, taffeta, tifidn, turban. 

20. Hindu.— Bunian, betel, buggy, bungalow, calico, coolie, cowrie, 
jungle, lac, loot, mullagatawny, muslin, pagoda, pariah, poncha 
pundit, rajah, rupee, sandal (wood), sepoy, sugar, suttee, todiy. 

21. Malay. — ^A-muck, bamboo. 

22. Chinese. — Bohea, caddy, congou, ^tv^ , Ik^eon, nankeen, pckoe^ 
eatfo, tea. 
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23. FOLTNESiAN. — Tattoo, taboo, kangaroo. 

24. Ahssican. — Conder, hammock, hurricane, jerked (beef/, 
Ifima, maize, mocassin* pampas, squaw, wigwam, tobacco, tomtuhawl^ 
tomata. 

25. Names of Pisbsons have given words : — Tantalize, herculean^ 
philippic, hermetic, galvanism, davy (safety lamp), lazaretto, 
simouj, macadamize, maudlin, ottoman, pander, orreiy, stentorian^ 
quixotic &c. 

26. Names of Plages, in like manner : — ^Arras, bayonet, currants 
(Ck>iinth), copper (Cyprus), cambric (Cambray), damask, ermine 
(Armenian lat), guinea, japan, ma^gnet, parchment (Pergamos), peadh, 
(Peisia), mu^n (Mussoul), spaniel ''Spain), worsted fWorstead). 

27. For practical purposes it is useful to be able to 
discriminate the words of classical origin from those be- 
longing originally to the Anglo-Saxon. This may be 
done to a considerable extent by the help of a few 
general rules. 

28. I. The articles, pronouns, pronominal adjectives, numeral 
adjectives, prepositions, and conjunctions, are Saxon ; also adjectives 
of irregular comparison, the simple adverbs of time and place, aiid- 
the auxiliary and defective verbs. 

29. II. All words undergoing vowel changes are firom the Saxon. 
These are: adjectives forming nouns by vowel changes (strong, 
strength ; long, length) ; nouns forming verbs (bliss, bless) ; the 
old or strong verbs; tiie new verbs making vowel changes (be- 
reave, bereft) ; the causative verbs formed by vowel changes (lie^ 
lay) ; nouns with changes in the plurals (foot, man) ; words modifying 
the final consonant (stick, stitch). 

30. in. Most words with distinctive Anglo-Saxon endings are 
from the Anglo-Saxon. 

If we had a complete list of the JSybrids, formed by joining Saxon 
roots to classical endings, or the converse, such a list would give all 
the exceptions to this rule. These words are very numerous, and 
have never yet been fully collected. The following are exam- 
ples : — 

Classical roots with Saxon endings : principally, politely, roundly, 
beastly ; rudeness, aptness, briskness, passiveness, righteousness ; 
artfiil, grateful, mindful, direful, graceful, peaceful ; armless, artless^ 
us^ess, motionless, cheerless, viewless, resistless; humoursomc^ 
falsehood, subscriber, martyrdom, hero-worship, suretiship, blan- 
dish. 

Saxon words with classical endings : — shepherdess, songstress, won- 
drous, witticism, mistify, furtherance, behaviour. 

31. The principle extends also to prefixes. Some of these, how- 
ever, are ambiguous. Thus *a'and *in' are Saxon, Latin^ oaad. 
Greek ; • mid ' is Saxon and Latin. But wbeftft\bfit«> '»Tia ws&k^g»tei 
we jxxBj presume that a Saxon picfkx betokena «b ^«Mra.^^'t^%a;^^ 
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classical prefix a classical word. There are exceptions, or hybrids^ 
as yet incompletely enumerated. The following are a few 7 — because^ 
belabour, besiege, thorough-bass, thorough-paced, out-&ce. super- 
ime. 
The unmistakable English prefixes are, 'al,* •after,* •be,* •for,' 

• ful,' • mis; • on,' • over,' • out,' • under,' • with.' • Mis ' is fiequently 
joined to classical words. 

When we meet with such compounds as, • graceyiil,* • peaoe/iil,' we 
ought also to take notice that these roots, — •grace,' * peace,' aio fiur 
more frequently allied with classical prefixes and endings ; as * gia- 
dous,' • ingratitude,' • ingratiate,' • gratify,* « padfy,* • appease.' If it is 
the habit of any word to contract classical alliances, we may presume 
liiat it is classical, unless it is recognized as a hybrid. 

When wo find words commencing with the prefixes • contra,* • dr- 
cum,' • omni,' • re,' • retro,' * inter,' * prop,' * extra,' « ob,' • pro,* • super,' 
we may almost always take for granted that they are of Latin 
origin: when we find *epi,' 'p^i,' *pan,' * hyper,' •hypo,' 'cata,* 

• sjrm,' we may infer a Greek origin. Some of these are in baidly 
any case joined with Saxon roots ; for example, the frequently 
occurring prefix * re,*- 

32. IV. Most words of one syllable are taken from the Anglo- 
Saxon, or allied tongues. The list of exceptions, that is to say, of 
words of one syllable derived from the Latin, French, or Giedk, is 
given in the Appendix IV. 

33. v. Most words of more than one syllable are of classioal ori- 
gin. The words of more than one syllable of Saxon origin almost all 
occur in the following illustrations of the things denoted by Saxon 
names. A few not otherwise mentioned are here subjoined :— behalf 
behest, biestings, brustle, buxom, caltrop, chafer, commark (a frou* 
tier), dimple, dwindle, harbinger, hobnob, holster, leger, nether, 
slobber, snattock, staddle, token, utter, wither. 

84. Provincial terms are to be assumed as not of classical origin. 
If not Saxon, they are Celtic, Scandinavian, or Grothic. 

35. The tilings denoted by Saxon terms are to a great 
extent distinct from those denoted by names of classical 
origin. 

86. I. From Anglo-Saxon we obtain the names connected with 
kindred, home, domestic life, and the strong natural feelings and 
their expression :—fja.ther, mother, husband, wife, friend, kindred, 
leman (sweetheart), widow, neighbour, henchman, carle, gafifer, 
gammer ; home, hearth, roof, fireside, shelter, ashes, embers, cinder, 
smoulder, cradle, swaddle, kettle, bellows, kitchen, oven, hovel, 
threshold, ladle, flagon, ewer, bucket, pillow, bolster, bundle, slum- 
ber, taper, marrow, tidbit, wallet, wassail, fiddle, welcome, token, 
midwife, mingle, naked, early, morrow* errand, sunder, bottom, 
lumber, besom, gossip, riddle; (atiire) mantle, pocket, tippet* 
hugecbes, dmwers, stockings ; {feeUxiQi) bun^isE, soiiow, anger, wondei^ 
veajj, bitter, tear, ginik. bliS[i,\aug\i,g?K)»ii,^^^,^t«iii,\s«^T^ 
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iC. n. From the same souioe are derived the names of the 
familiar objects of sense, and the familiar movements of- moviitgf 
thmgs — sun, moon, star, welkin, world, fire, water, day, night, morr., 
even, twilight, light, heat, cold, rain, snow, storm, wind, l£aw, fnost, 
cloud, shower, thunder, lightaing, weather, summer, winter, har- 
vest, hill, dale, wood, morass, str^im, land, sea, billow, eddy, eartii, 
dingle, mildew, brimstone, iron, silver, pearl, pebble ; acorn, aspen, 
apple, barley, beiTy, bramble, blossom, briar, bristle, cluster, daisy, 
elder, elm, fennel, hemlock, honey, holly, hollyhock, ivy, kernel, linden, 
mallows, medlar, misletoe, mugwort, nettle, poppy, radish, sallow, 
sorrel, t^isel, thistle, turnip, walnut, willow, yarrow ; adder, bamacb, 
beaver, b^tle, chafer, chicken, cockle, culver (a dove), emmet, eyry, 
feather, fish, fowl, godwit, herring, hornet, lamprey, laverock, linnet, 
loDster, maggot, marten, mouldwarp (a mole), otter, ousel (a black- 
bird), owlet, oyster, peacock, periwinkle, raven, reindeer, ruddock ("a 
redbreast), sparrow, starling, swallow, tadpole, throstle (the thrush), 
tiutle, weasel, weevil (an insect), worm ; sit, stand, lie, walk, nm, . 
leap, stagger, stride, yawn, gape, wink, fly, swim, creep, crawl, hobble, 
follow; (vocal utterances) bellow, hollo, jabber, snivel, stammer, 
whisper, whistle. 

Names of parts of the body — body, head, ear, tongue, lip, chin, 
whiskers, throttle, lungs, weasand (the windpipe), bosom, nipple, 
shoulder, elbow, finger, knuckle, midriff liver, navel, belly, bladder, 
ankle, sinew, pimple, wrinkle, tetter (a scab), sight, touch, taj>te, 
smell. 

Many of the familiar actions of human beings are named from the 
Saxon — ^allow, answer, behave, bluster, burrow, defile, elope, gather, 
gibber, giggle, grdpple, harry, hearken, hinder, linger, listen, rimple, 
rumple, scatt^, scuffle, shuffle, smother, spatter, sprinkle, straddle, 
straggle, swallow, trundle, tumble, twinkle (with me eyes^ wander, 
weltei*, whittle, worry, wrangle, wrestle. 

The more obvious qualities of natural things have Saxon names — 
barren, brinded (streaked), brittle, callow, comely, dingy, dwindle, 
enough, even, nicker, garish, ghastly, glisten, glitter, gnarled, 
grisly, handsome, heavy, narrow, lukewarm, pretty, sallow, uncouth. 

A few of the mental habits and characteristics are also named — 
blatant, busy, chary, cunning, dizzy, doughty, eager, earnest, fickle, 
frolic, froward, fulsome, gallow (to terrify), giddy, greedy, haggaid, 
idle, leasing (lies), merry, nimble, silly, sulky, surly, stalwart, 
wicked. 

But for states of the mind that have not a strong outward ex- 
pression, the Saxon vocabulary is very scantily supplied ; such as ^c 
various modes of thought and intelligence. * Think,' * mind,' • believe,' 
* trust,' and a few others are to be found, but the great mass of words 
for the mental operations ate of classical origin. 

This rule may be otherwise expressed by saying that the names ol 
the ohjective world are, by preference, Saxon ; of the subjective worlds 
by preference, classical. 

38. in. The kinds of industry practised \>y csva ^cxssq. «»syaivssi% 
uo shown hv tho names that have come dovfri to ua. ^\N>aa Vsv ^'SEF^ 

1d^ 
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cnlturo aud its allied operations — acre, bacon, barrow, bread, bridlu, 
bomi, barn, bull, calf, clover, cow, com, fallow, farm, £ekTxow (litter 
of pigs), fodder, furrow, halter, horse, gander, garlic, grase, heifer, 
hurdle, wattle, mattock, twibill, meadow, mongrel, orchard, pig 
plough, i-cap, runnet, saddle, sickle, sow, stirrup, tallow, udder, wag- 
gon, wether, wiunow. 

In the other industrial arts, we have — addice (adze), anvil, ang^o 
'to fish), arrow, bugle, coeJ, cobble (a boat), distaff earn, fathom, 
felly (rim of a wheel), ferry, filter, furlong, habergeon, hammer, 
halter, halser (hawser), hamper (a basket), harbour, haven, haubers, 
leather, ladder, level, madder, needle, oakum, peat, pier, raddle 
(to twist together), riddle (sieve), scavenger, sempster, shackle, 
shuttle, slaughter, shambles, staple, swivel, target, tlmbGo*, tower, 
turf. 

Bearing more particularly upon trade and commerce, we have — 
borrow, buy, chapman, cheap, dear, firkin, handsel, market, monger, 
£Bui;hinc;, pedlar, penny, shilling, reckon, seU. 

S9. IV. The civil and religious institutions of our ancestors are in- 
dicated in their language— alderman, beadle, borough, bury, corsnead 
(in trial by ordeal), earl, fetter, gallows, hamlet, hustings, lady, mur- 
der, ordeal, sheriff", Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday, easter, gospel, hallow, holy, holiday, heathen, lieaven, lam- 
mas, steeple, steward, whitsuntide, witness, wizard, worship, yeoman, 
wapentake. 

40. V. National proverbs are naturally derived from our primitivo 
speech. 

41. VI. The language of invective, contempt, pleasantry, humour, 
satire, and colloquial wit is 8axon. The strong terms, * curse/ 

• darling,' * dastard,' • fengle,' * lazy,' • nidget * (a coward), * raacal,' 

• shabby,' • slut,' * sly,' * ugly,' are of native growth. 

42. YII. The particular or individual objects of nature, as opposed 
to the general or abstract, are named by Saxon words. This is merely 
the second rule in another aspect. Thus the specific movements, 

• walk,' * run,' 'fly,' • creep,' &c., are Saxon ; but the general idea is 
expressed by a I^tin woni — motion. * Black,' • blue,' • red,' • green,* 

• auburn,' • yellow,* &c., are Saxon : colour is Latin. • Hum,* • buzz,' 

• squeak,' • speak,' •grunt,' • hiss,' • rustle,' * sing,' • whistle,' &c., are 
Saxon : sound is Latin. So while ^)ecial modes of crime are ^kixoii — 
•murder,* •theft,' 'rob,' 'kill,' •lie,' the general terms — •crime,* 

offence,' • injury,' are Latin. The specud numbers are Soson : 
the general word • number ' is Latin. 

43. These rules must be taken with some latitude, and one hot to 
be employed as decisive of the origin of any given word. For 
although the more familiar objects of sensefmd of the outer world are 
described by Saxon names, we have appropriated classical names to 
add to oar means of expressing the same things; as •face,' •river, 
•mountain,' 'plain,' •for^' •district,' •country,' •lake,' •firmament,* 

• season,' • minute,' •animal,' •beast,' •serpent,' 'stomach,' •palace,' 
*chApe}/ •furniture,' •garment,' •harness,' •mutton,* 'family,* 'coitt- 

mfVOD, ' ' people,* and innumeiablc cA^eta. 
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44u It bus aloo been seenihat when articles or occupations were im- 
portod from other nations, tiie names, as was to be expected, eame 
too. 

45. Then again a few of our own Saxon words have been employed 
as terms of the highest generality ; as •being,* 'well-being,' •truth,* 
•falsehood,* •will,' •foelmg,' *good,' •evil,* 'right,' •wrong.' 

This, however, is rare. "We might, like the Germans, have con 
strained our native vocabulary to serve for general and abstract terms, 
but we have preferred to derive these from the classical sources. Wo 
also in many instances use a native word and also the corresponding 
words in Greek and Latin: 'good,' 'moral,' 'ethical ;' 'one,* •unit,' 

• monad ;' • truth,' * principle,' * axiom ;' • happiness,' • ifelicity ;* • glue,* 

• viscid,' • colloid.' 

In all such cases the Latin and Greek words serve to indicate 
new meanings or shades of meaning, thereby extending our voca- 
bulaiy. 



COMPOSITION OF WOEDS. 

i. Most of the words of tlie language are compoiiiidfl. 
The process of composition takes place in two ways: 
first, by adding to the roots syllables or words, called 
prefijE:es, and suffixes or endings, which may or may not 
have an independent existence; as '(w^-mn/ *one-?y* 
(only) ; and secondly, by putting together words each 
having an independent meaning; as 'break-water,' 
• lion-hunter.' 

As regards the first process, there are a number of 
recognized prefixes and suffixes habitually employed in 
forming compound words, nearly all of them imparting 
a definite signification to the compounds. 

PREFIXES. 

2. The prefixes of Saxon origin used for all purposes 
may be enumerated as follows : — 

a. (1.) a shortened form of the preposition 'on,' 'abed,' 'abroad,' 
'abroach,' 'ado' (?;, 'adrift,' 'afoot,* 'aghaat,' 'ago^; « ^\ist; ^ ^ai&K^ 
' amain,' ' amiss,' • aside,' ' aslope,' ' astai, ' atopC ' w«wsi: t^sas^N*. 
a wmxce ofadrerbB. 
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(2.) a shortened form of the Anglo-Saxon *ant/ or *an,* joinal te 
yerbe : • abate,' • abet,* • alight, • allay," • arise,' • awake.' This ocuv^jts 
iutmnsitivo verba into transitive, or else strengthens the meaning. 

In • ago ' it is supposed we have the combination * y-gone, '* 

all (all) : 'always,' *almip;hty,' * alone,' 'although,' 

after : * afterthought,' • afternoon,' 

be (1) (by^: 'beforq,' • beside,' « betimes/ 

(2) Prefixed to verbs: •become,' 'bestir,' •befit* Converts in- 
transitive verbs into transitive, and adds intensity to the meaning. 

by (Scandinavian 6y, a hamlet): 'by-law,' 'by-path,* •by-road,* 

• by-way,' • by-lane.' 

by (preposition) : * by-stander,' • by-play.' 

em, en, in (Anglo-Saxon in): 'embody,' * inlay,* 'inborn, 
'inbred,' 'insight.' 
for (the cuiitraiy), privation or prohibition: 'forbid,' *for-«o,' 
for-swear.' 

fore (before) : ' foreteU,' ' forefather,* ' forward.' 
ful (full) : * fulfill.' 
mis (failure): 'misbehave,* 'mistake.' Hybrids: 'misplace, 

• misfortune,' * mishap,' &c. 

n (not) : ' n-either,' • n-ever ' • n-aught,' * n-or.' 
on (upon) : * on-set,' ' on-slaught,* * on-looker.' 
over (above) : * overthrow,* ' overdo,' * overlay.* 
out (excelling) : • outdo,' * outlive,* * outrun.' 
to (the): * to-day,' * to-morrow.* *The day,' for 'to-day,* is a 
ScotticLsm. 

un (before nouns, adjectives, and participles, has a negative force) : 

• unbelief,* • untruth,' * unwise,' ' unseen/ • unknown.* 

un (before verbs means reverse) : * unbind,* * imdo.* 
under (a comparative of the preceding, and not to be oonfoundod 
with the preposition * under ) : * undergo,' ' undertake,* « under- 
stand.* 

under (preposition) : ' undergrowth,' • underlay. 

up (upwards) : * upheave,' * uphold,* ' upstart,' * uproar.' 

with, (opposition) : ' withstand,' ' withhold,' ' witlidraw/ 

In the words 'lamp, *Tam,' 'rob,' 'mmple,' * wraclc,' 'ramble,' it is suppoeed that 
A prefixed letter is dropped; 'dump,' 'cram,' 'crib,' 'cmmple,' 'crack.' But 

• slash,' ' smash,' * smelt,' ' smoulder,' ' swelter,' ' shout,' ' spatter,*^ ' steep,* * stmnble,' 
■crunch,' ' scream,' are formed by prefixing; ' s ' to ' lash,' ' mash,' * melt,' * moolder/ 

'welter,' 'hoot,' 'patter,' 'dip,' 'tumble,' 'crouch,' 'ciy.' 

So 'sway,' 'swing,' 'swan;er,' are considered to come from 'weigh' and 'wave.* 
' Spank ' is from ' bang.' Lietters are sometimes added merely to strengthea the 
lound ; thus, 'yonder,' from 'yon;' 'sounci,' from French, '"son ;' 'hind' (a peasant), 
»rom 'liino;' so 'swoonded^ in Shakspeare; 'drownded' in vulgar speech — 
Craik's Julius CcBiar, p. 120. 

3. There are a number of prefixes derived from the 
l^lassical languages. Such of them as are still employed 

*' jr la an old EnRliah form of Ha Aivg\0''i«>xQxx paxWti:|^Vi2L -vc^ea.^ ^ tsdU aeen 
M the o!ft wonts 'y-depi,* 'y-cUd.' 
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to form new compounds may be considered as English 

prefixes ; as * ante ' in * antedate.' 

Some of the Latin and Greek prefixes and saffixes are known only 
ns parts of the words that they are found in, and we never think ok' 
their separate meaning, nor employ them to make new combinations. 
JSuch are the Greek 'a* in 'atrophy/ 'anarchy;' *cata' in cata- 
strophe,' and many others. A good many of the Latin prefixes and 
sufl^es, and a small number of the Greek, may be regarded as of 
living application, being adopted in their separate character into the 
English language. 

The following Prefixes are from the Latin : — 

a, ab, abs (from): 'avert,* 'abuse/ 'absolve,' 'abstract* 

ad (to): 'adjoin,' 'adhere,' 'attract,' 'aflirm' (adfirm). 

ante 'Ibefore) : ' anteroom,' ' antedate,' * antecedent 

bene (well) : ' beneficence.' 

bi, bis (twice): 'bisect/ * bivalve.* 

circiun (round) : * circumvent,' • circumnavigate/ * circumscribe.* 

CO, con, &c. (company): 'co-operate/ * construct* 

contra (against): * contradict/ 'contravene.' 

de (down) : « descend,' ' deplete.* 

dis, di (apart) : ' dissolve,* ' displace,' * disarm/ ' disjoin,' ' diF- 
agree/ 

e, ex (out) : * elect,' * express/ 'emigrate,' * ex-king/ * exchange/ 

eictra (beyond, used as a separate word): * extraordinary.' 

in (in, into): 'imprint/ 'involve,' * imprison/ Supposed to be 
intensive iu * improve.* 

in (not), joined to adjectives : * inactive/ * inert,' ' impure,* * im- 
mortal/ 

inter (between): 'interview/ 'intercommunication/ 

intro (within) : ' introduce.' 

non (not) : ' nonsense,* * non-attendance,' 'nondescript/ 

ob, oc, of, op (against) : 'obstruct/ ' occur/ 'offend,' * oppose/ 

per (through) : ' pervade. 

post (after): 'postdate/ 'postpone. 

praBter (b&>ides) : ' pretennit 

pro (forth) : ' project/ 

pre (before): 'prefix/ 'prepay/ ' prejudge/ ' preoccupy/ 

re (motion from, change of place, back, again) ; ' recall/ ' return, 
repay/ 'restore/ ' renew/ ' remove.' 

ret^o (backwards) : ' retrospect/ 

se (apart) : ' separate/ 

sub (under): 'submerge/ 'submarine,' 'subjoin/ 'subdue/ 'suU 
collector/ 

subter (underneath) : ' subterfuge.' 

super (over): 'superstructure/ 'superadd, supervisor/ avi.\Q»^ 
intendent/ * superfine/ 

trans f across): 'transport,' ' transalpme ' ' \sft.x\a^«o^. 

uJtra (beyond) : ' ultramarine/ ^ x\\tiaiiioii\saie! 
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The following Greek prefixes may be spcoi&ed :-^ 

anti (opposed to) : * auticbrist,' * anti-slavery,' ' autaretio.* 

eu (well;: ' euphony,' ' enpheiiiiam.' 

hyper (over): • hvpercritical.' 

philo (nriendly to): * philo-Athenian,* ' philo-Sportan ' (GrotB/. 

syn (with) : * synthesis,' • sympathy.' 

As regards the Greek prefixes generally the knowledge of them Is useful <mly as a 
key to etymology; the words that they are found in being nearly alwa3^ Greek 
words: 'amphl (on both sides), ampttheatre ;' 'an, am, a(wlthout), aoarchy^ 'ana 
(up), anatomy;^ 'anti, ant (against), antipathy;' 'apo, aph (away from), apostle;* 
'ardh (ruler), archUshop ;' 'auto (self), autocrat;' 'cata (down), catastrophe;' 'dia 
(through), diameter;' 'dys (diflSculty), dyspepsia;' 'ec, ex (out from), exodus;' 'en, 
em, el (In), emblem;' *epi (upon), epitaph;' 'esc (within), esoteric;' ' hemi (half), 
hemisphere;' ' hyper (over), hyperbole ;' 'meta (change), metaphor;' *moa(aloneX 
monarch ;' * pan («dl), panorama ;' * para (beside), paragraph ;' * peri (aiound), period ;' 
*poly (many), polyglot;' 'pro (before), programme;' *^pros (to), prosody.' 

Desiyation of the Pabtb ov Spbecjh. 

The Noun. 

4. Some Nouns are simple, primitive, or underived 

words. These are sometimes called roots ; as * ©ye/ 

* ear,' ' hand,' ' foot,' ' cow,' * sheep,' * heart,' * hope.* 

These are root words as far as concerns English grammar. In the 
companson of lang^ges they may sometimes be traxied to foima 
still more radical or fundamental. To do so is the province of com- 
paza/tive grammar, or philology. 

6. Derived Nouns are formed from simple Nouns, 
from Adjectives, and from Verbs, by various prefixes. 
They are also formed by a change in the vowel, in the 
consonants, or in both. But most of the derivatives are 
formed by suffixes or endings, of which there are a 
great number both Saxon and Classical. 

Nouns derived from other Nouns. 

By change of vowel, or of vowel and consonant, we have such 
ilerivatives as * kit' (from cat), 'stick* (stake), 'tip' (top), 'chidv' 
(cock). In such cases as * tip,' from * top,' we must infer from tl^.e 
nature of the cose, or from analogy, which is the primitiYe and 
which the derivative. ' Kit ' and ' chi<^ ' are abbreviations of ' kitten, 
'chicken.' These are all diminutives. 

The following: are the most important suffixes used in the deriva 
Hon of nouns from other nouns : — 

Anglo-Saxon Suffixes, 

dom (signifying state or quality): 'serfdom' (the state of the 
serf), 'heathendom,' * martyrdom.' 'Kingdom' has Q9ssed from the 
MDndJtIon of the king (kingship) to the domain of his authority, 
Freedom * anl* wisdom ore fEom eud^ec^'^e^ 
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ship ^the fiame general aigxnfioatioai) : 'lordBhlp,* 'Meodship, 
woTE^p' (worth-ship), ' apostleflhip,' 'guardianship/ 'ladyship, 
' fellowuiip. 

hood (the same idea) : ' manhood,* * childhood,' brotberAaod 
(a colleotiye meaning), ' knighthood.' 

red (the same) : * kindred,' • hatred.* 

age (the same): 'anchorage,' 'bondage,' 'brigandage,' 'peerage, 

* parentage,' ' patronage.' * Hermitage,' from • hermit,' is, like • king- 
dom,' from ' king.' 

These five siSOxes seem to be employed indiscriminately. The 
preference is probably governed by smtabUity of sound. When 
the same root is found combined mth more than one suffix, a distino- 
tive meaning is connected with eaeh compound; as 'kingdom,' 
' kingship.' 

lie (jmisdictiQD, territory): 'bieihopiio.' 'Eangdom should have 
ix>en 'kingric' 

yer (profession; : ' sawyer,* • lawyer.* The same as ' er.* 

ry or erv (from tiie AJaglo-Saxon plural ru, collection) : ' rookery,' 

* nwsketry, ' peaaantry,' * gentry,' * Englishry ' (Macaulay), ' soenenr ;' 
(a sciienoe, art, or practice), 'chemistry,' 'poetry,' 'heraldry,' 'M- 
conry,' 'bufEcxmery,' 'reTelry,' 'rivalry,' 'kiuBvery.* In eask words 
as 'masonry,' 'pastry,* 'drapery,' 'napery,' 'scullery,' 'lottery,' we 
may still trace ttie primaiy idea of a collection. The French termi- 
nation try in * poultiy,' 'pantry,' has nearly the some force. 

y (a pkce) : 'treaisury,' ' Germany,' ' smithy,* 'foundry,' 'colliery,' 

* brewery,' ' pottery,' ' rectory,' ' barony.' In other compounds with 
the names of agents it jndnates the art, profession, or action; as 
•^uttony,' 'gmmery,' 'archery,* 'mastery,' 'monarchy.' 

in^ rAngl&'Saxon *ing,' diminutives): 'furthing,' 'shilling,' 
*hamxig, ' whiting,' *m(xming,' ' evening.' 

ow (diminutives): 'pillow' (pile), 'shallow' (shoal), 'window 
(to let in wind), ' meadow,' * shadow.' 

en (diminuthnes) : 'diicken,' 'kitten,' 'maiden,* 'bairn,' 'garden 
yard). ' Kitchen ' (from ooc^) is an exception, 
el, le rdiminutivea) : 'satchel' {from, 'sack'), 'kernel,' 'hustcU 
trammel, 'paddle,' 'spaddle' (oom 'spade'), 'nozzle' (nose), 

* muddle ' (mud), ' muzzle ' ^mouth). Also an instrument : ' girdlo ' 
'gird), • huidle ' (hand), ' pnckle ' (prick), • shovel,' • peckle,' ' stool.' 

er (a modification of the foregoing) : ' splinter,' ' whisper.' 

ock (diminutives): 'hillock,' 'bullock,' * paddock,* 'lassick 
(lassie), 'kddodc' (laddie).* 

ikin, kin (ock and en) : 'mannikin,' 'booiikin,'' lambkin,' 'ladr 
kin,' ' kidkin,' ' napkin,' 'pipkin' (liMe pipe,* me of wine '),' fir- 
kin ' (four). Also proper names : • jPerkin ' ('Petemn,' littlo Peter), 
•Tomkin," Wilkin ^(WiU), « Hawkm* (Hal), 'W^tkin' (Wat, Walter). 

lock (eZ and ock) : "^warlock.' 



• We may suppose that *baby,* ' mammy' &c. are dertroitesia. "^Qda «ksv^ • 

iuafham and Mason make *y,' • le.* a Beparate diiaimLtW^X«rcQ&(&aM«n^ k&Bsaaa.nwi«fc. 
derlTie the whole ftom 'ock.' 
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linpf (el and ing) : * darling/ • duckling.' « gosling/ * firstling, 

• yearling/ • dumpling,' • Mdling,' • witling,' • stripling.* 

let (el and et) : * hamlet,' 'streamlet,' 'armlet,' 'bracelet,' •cutlet,' 

• tartlet.' 

erel, rel (er and eZ) : cockerel,' 'pickerel,* 'juckerel (small 
fiend). 

6. The following are classical suflBxes in English use : — 

ier, eer [French] (occupation) : * grenadier ' (grenade-thiowcr ;« 
•bombardier,' ' brigamer ' (brigade-handler), * musketeer,' ' cannoneer,' 

• pioneer,' * cashier,' * engineer,' * auctioneer.' 

logy (the sciences) : 'geology,' 'philology,' 'mineralogy,' &c 

nomy (the same) : ' astronomy.* 

one, oon (largeness or intensity ; from the Italian) : * balloon,* 
'bassoon/* cartoon,' 'trombone/ 'pontoon,* 'million,' 'billion.' 

et (diminutive; of French origin, ette): 'billet,' 'blanket* (a 
to^i^ covering), 'owlet,' 'jacket,* 'pocket,' 'bullet,' 'ticket,' 'plum- 
met,* ♦ socket,' ' puppet,' ' lancet,' ' crotchet * (crook), ' bight ' (bay). 

It is to be remarked that ^ far the greater number of the aboia 
suffixes fell under two heads. First (' dom/ ' ship,' • hood,* • red,' • age ') 
those signifying the stats, quality, or condition in the abstract of 
the thing named by the simple word. These are in feet a species of 
abstract nouns formed from others that are concrete. The demand 




'). 

There must have been some powerful motives at w^k to lead to so 
many forms of expressing diminution. In this case we must look to 
the feelings even more than to the intellect. The two strong senti- 
ments of endearment and contempt are gratified by these modes of 
designating things. They are also applied to the young of all living 
beings, and to the instances of things occurring below the average 
size. Many of the terms have now lost their diminutive force, and 
are applied to discriminate things specifically or generically difierent, 
so that the emotional impulses have here, as in other instances, 
contributed to extend the number of words available for the objects 
of nature and art.* 

7. Nouns are derived from Adjectives by means of tho 
suflfixes 'ness,' 'th/ 'dom,' *ship,* *liood,* *ry/ *ard/ &c. 

ness. This is the chief suffix for converting the adjective into the cor- 
responding abstract noun : * whiteness,' * shs^ness,' ' Idndness,' ' bold, 
ness,' &c. There are thirteen hundred of these compounds in English, 

th, t, serves the same function as the foregoing, but in a small 
number of words : • dearth * (deamess), ' wealSi,' * truth,' ' strength,* 



* Mr. Ernest Adams gives also the endings ' ck,' ' k ' (speck, park) ; *ctk' (winch 

scratch) ;«ng' (prong, sting, spring) ; *f^' 'fCstaflf, stuff, sheat); 

groove, club, step) ; hr* ♦" «""'♦ «* ♦»"» ■»—• ««'— »i-~- u.. i.i_- 
when the ending ia en 
HbJDr once a meanlDg, 



scratch) ; ' ng ' (prong, sting, spring) ; • f^' • f ' (stalT, stuff, sheat) ; • v,' • b/ • p ' (grave, 
groove, club, step) ; but in most of the examples given bv him, the woM remaining 
wAen the ending i8 cut off is something not no^ V:i \xbk&. T\x«s,% xc^ioaitulcTs hod prc^ 
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*lieiglit,', •breadth; •width,* *health' (whole), •drought' (dry,^ 

• mirth ' (merry), • doth * (slow). 

StUl more rare is the employment of the others : dom, • wisdom, 

• fi-eedom C ship, • horddiip ;* hood, ' likelihood,* • hardihood ;' 
ry, or ery, •finery,* •bravery,' •pleasantry.* 

ard, art, heart, rd (augmentative; said to have been inti-o- 
duced by the Grerman conquerors of tiie Roman empire into the 
languages of France, Spain, and Italy) : * sweetheart* (endeannent), 

• dullard,' * coward,' 'sluggard,* • wizard," * lennard ' (male linnet;, 
Leonard,' • Richard,' are from • hart,' bold, hardy. 

8. Nouns are derived from Verbs in various ways. 
It has been seen (Parts of Speech — Noun) that the 
English language favours the employment of Nouns as 
Verbs, and of Verbs as Nouns without any change. 

9. Nouns are derived from Verbs: I. by a change in 
the vowel soimd : 

•BHss' (bless), -food* (feed), 'song* (sing), 'stroke* (strike\ 

II. By modifying the final consonant : 

•Ditdi* (dig), •belief* (believe;, 'speech* (speak), •advice 
(advise). 

in. By modifying both vowel and consonant : 

•Choice* (choose), •breach' (break), 'life* (live), 'watch* (wake), 
•breath* (breathe), •loss* (lose), «hilt* (hold). 

10. Nouns are derived from Verbs by means of a 
number of suffixes : 

er, ar, or (the agent in performing a certain act ; a most exten- 
sive class of words) : • speaker,* * thinker,' * singer,' * printer,' • digger, 
•skirmisher,' •idler,' 'beggar,* *liar,* 'sailor,' •dh-ector,* •collector, 

• visitor,' • dictator,* &c. I^m an adjective, • stranger ;* from a noun, 
' islander.* 

man: 'ploughman,' 'pressman,' 'watchman,* 'workman,' 'fire- 
man,' ' milkman ;' the same meaning as the foregoing, but confined 
to men. From nouns : • churchman,' • footman,* ' prizeman,' • country- 
man.' From adjectives : ' nobleman,* ' gentleman.' This ending il- 
lustrates the origin of the sufi^es in significant words. 

star (also the agent, originally feminine) : * brewster,' • baxter * (bake), 

• spinster,' * gamester,* • punster,* * trickster.* 

ard, art: •drunkard,* •laggard,' •braggart,* •dotard.* Also 
means the agent in doing a oertahi thing, and mostly with an 
opprobrious meaning. 

en, n : • heaven ' (heave^, * main * (may, • might and main'). 

th or d (the action of the verb) : • growth.* • stealth,' ' birtJi,' • ^^\ 
'flood,' •seed,* 'brand' (hum,, 'cold.' TViaa© \bs^ ^ew^ ^yv^bsjc^^ 
perfect pitrtioiplee. 
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t (the same, often, accompanied with Yowel diangea] : *GBbltt 
•theft,* « deft.' • gift.' * drift* 

ter (the same) : ' laughter,* ' slaughter. 

el, 1, or le (mostly instruments): 'diovel* (shoved *^nd3eb* 
' girdle,* • nipple,' • puzzle,' • si^ttle.* 

er (not toe agent) : ' supper,' * dinnei;' * dower.* From a noun : 
' platter.' 

m (the result of the act indicated by the verb) : * team * (tow), 

* seam Tsow), • qualm (quail), • bloom ' (blow). * scream * (cry), 

age (either the act or the result) : ' breakage.' ' leakage,* ' tillage, 

* pillage.' * stowage,' • coinage,' * salvage.' 

ing (the same meaning ; verbal nouns) : * meeting,* • building; 

* painting,' • writing.'' * drawing.' * wedding.' • reasoning,' • blessing;' 
' suffering,' * cleansing.' * kneeling,' ' beginnmg,' ' ending.* Thia suffix 
is different from the imperfect participle, although spelt the SBune 
in English, In Anglo-Saxon it was ung: • cloens-ung.* *knylung.' 
These words are most apt to be confounded with the infinitiTe in 

* ing ;' but they are true nouns, and take a plural : * begimiii^' 
blessings.' 

y (the act) : • delivery.* ' flattery,' • recovery,* • mastery,* •• emfarol- 
deiy ' (act or result). Tina and tiie following are foreign. saffiiBB in 
Englisn use. 

ment (the act or result of the act) : * bewilderment.' * command' 
ment,' 'attachment,' 'banishment,' • government,' •puuishinent,* 'judg- 
ment,' ' defilement,' ' estrangement.* * employment,' ' nouriahmeDt.* 

The nouns derived from verbs thus £adl for the moat part into tTTO 
classes : those signifying the agent, and those signifying the actiofi» 
or the consequence of the action. Both meanings are of frequent 
occurrence. 

Derivation of Adjectives. 

11. Adjectives are derived from Notins by means of 
suffixes. 

ed (analogous to the perfect participle): 'ragged, * wretched,' 
*giifted' Compound adjectives usually take this termination: 'righip 
minded,' • close-fisted,' * left-handed,' &c. The great mass of adjec- 
tives in * ed ' are the perfect participles of verbs. 

en, n (the material of a thing) : * golden,' * wooden,' * leathern,' 
'brazen,' * woollen,' * waxen,' * flaxen,' *wheaten.' This was the 
Anglo-Saxon genitive in * an.' 

em : * normem,' * southern,' * eastern,' * western.' Another form 
for tha same meaning is, * northerlv/ &c. 

ful (full of) : * joyful,' * truthful,*' * beautifal,' * mmdful.' 

ish (having the quality of the noun) : * slavish,' * sehSsh,' « fooiiah,' 

* boyisli,* * Romish ' (belonging to). 

less (privation or negation) : * artless,' * fearless, * lawless,' * sense- 
less,' * sleepless,' 'cheerless,' 'friendless,' &c. 

like, ly (resemblance, KZfewew) : 'manlike,' 'warlike,' 'godlike. 
'childlike,* 'lordly,* * maIl^y,' 'yeatVy,* 'coxkW^^ ^"\«^^i; ^-^M^Tcua^' 
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some (posaesaioii of the quality of the noun in a conaiderablo 
degree) : * quarrelsome/ * fixdicsome,' ' troublefiome*' ' handsome,' * toii- 
some/ ' burdensome/ 

ward (direction of ) : * southward,* • homeward.* These words are 
probably to be considered as adverbs. 

y, ey (the quality of the noun) : • airy,* • lofty,' • gmssy,* * balmy,* 

* watery, •flowery,' 'oily,* 'cloudy,* 'seedy,' 'foggy,' 'silvery,' &c. 

The foUotoing are of Foreign origin: — 

ous (the quality of the noun) : * pompous,* ' zealous,' • scandalous,* 

* mountainous,* * beauteous,' ' righteous,* ' courteous,* * laborious,' * gra- 
cious,' 'spirituous/ 'sensuous,' ' contemptuous.' 

ory : • transitory.' 

These derivatives &I1 chiefly under two heads ; those expressing 
the quality of the noun : • ful,' • ish,* * y,' • ous,' • like,' • ly,' * some ;* and 
those (in * less '), denoting the absence of the quality. 

12. Adjectives are formed from Adjectives, partly by 
prefixes and partly by suffixes. 

The prefixes are : a, • aweaiy ' (little difference of meaning) ; be . 

* begirt ;* un (the ne^tive) : ' untrue,' • unwise,' • un&ir ;' dis (nega- 
tive) : ' di^onest ;' ish (diminutive) : ' blacki^' * dullish.* 

The sufiixes are : some (slightly augmentative) : ' Hghtsome,* 
' wearisome,' * Msome,' * blithesome ;' ly (developing new meanings) : 
'likely,' 'only,' 'purely,* 'livelv,* 'goodly;' fold: • tenfold,* • mani- 
fold;' teen (cardinal number) : 'fourteen;' th (ordinal numbers) : 

* fourth,* ' fifth ;' ty (multiples by ten) : • twenty,' • thirty.* 

Thus, in the adjectives formed from adjectives, we have, (1) some 
variety of the positive quality, and, (2) the negative of the quality. 

13. Many Adjectives are formed from Verbs. The 
Imperfect Participle of the Verb is often converted into 
an Adjective : ' a pacing occupation ;' * a roaring lion.' 

The verbal adjective is distinguished from the true participle by 
expressing a general attribute, and by agreeing with a noun in tlie 
maimer of an adjective. The participle, like the verb, is limited in 
its action to time and manner, and may have a subject and object : 

* the general, having addressed the soldiers, gave orders to advance' 
H^re, ' having addi-essed' is under a certain condition of time, and 
has its subject (the general) and its object (the soldiers). 

Adjectives are farmed from Verbs by SufGxes as 
follows : — 

some ^quality of the verb) : ' tiresome»* * irksome,' ' winsome.' 

y : ' sticky,' * flabby,* * ne^iiy.* 

Die, if not English, is fully naturalized. It has properly a passive . 
signification. ' Bearable ' is what ca© be bcane. So, • eatable,* • read- 
able, 'passable,' 'teadiaWe,* 'enjoyable,* ' avoidab\&^* *<5ttsJ^wi^\ ^- 
There are a few cases where the ending ^a «ai «j«riwi^ «wgDC&safi»ss\^ 
hut it IB desirable to avoid multiplying Wiesfc. ' ^\isa^^'i* ^\ssvsw^ 
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means wliat can be felt ; ae ' sensible warmth :* but a sensible man' 
is a man possessing sense, ' a man of sense.' * Belectablo * is giving 
delight ; * comfortable,' caufong comfort. 

ive (the active termination) : • sensitive/ 'apprehensive,* •T^pres* 
sive,' * active,' * passive,' • combative,' • talkative,' • ima^native,* 'oom- 
memomtive,' ' forgetive.' It is an error to use these in the pesBifB 
signification; as when Shakspeare says, *nor the insuppretike 
mettle.' 

Derivation of Verbs. 

14. Verbs are derived from Noiins in various ways. 
I. By Prefixes. 

be (giving the noun an active or verb force) : • beclond,* • befix^' 

• befriend,' • beguile,' • belabour,' • bedew.' 

en, em : • empower,' • embody,' * encamp,' • encompass,* • enshrine.' 
dis (removal, or undoing) : * disburden,' * disguise,* * dismantle, 
un (negation) : • unkenneV * unbosom,' • unsex.' 

n. By Suffixes. 

en : * lengthen,* • strengthen,' * heighten.' 

1, le : • muffle,' * quibble '(quip), * Imeel '(knee), * sparkle,' • uctUe,' 

• throttle.' 

III. By change, (1) of Towel, (2) of CoiiBonant, or 

(3) of both. 

(1.) • Gild * (gold), « bleed ' (blood), • feed ' (food). 

(2.) 'Calve,* 'halve,* 'bulge* (bulk), 'soothe' (sooth), •vereatbe, 

• thieve,' ' house,' • prize * (price), ' shelve,* ' clothe.' 

'3.) 'Bathe' (bath), 'graze' (grass), 'glaze,' 'breathe,* 'hitch' 
(hook). 

Many words are nouns' or verbs according to the place of the a<^ 
cent: 'abstract,' 'abstract;* 'decent,* 'acodnt;* 'augment,* 'aug^ 
m^nt ;' ' compound,' ' compound;' ' conflict,' ' conflict; * • contrast,' 
'contrast;' 'digest,' 'dig«^t;' 'import,' 'import;' 'siibject,' • sub- 
let;' 'siirvey,* 'survey;* 'torment,' 'torment. These arc all ni 
Latin origin. 

It has also, been seen that our language permits the free conversion 
of a noun into a verb, and the opposite, without any change. 

The general effect of these derivations is to enable the meaning 
oi the noun to become active, or to express the fact of its being im- 
parted to something. The chi^ exception is seen in the two negative 
prefixes, dis, un. 

15. Verbs are derived from Adjectives, by prefixes 
and suffixes. 

Prefixes. — ^be (to make) : • bedim,* ' begrime * (grim), 
en, em (the same) : 'endear,' 'embitter,' 'enable,' 'emboss.' 
Suffixe$, — 6n (the same) : ' shorten,* ' a^ireeten^' ' fatten,* * M^M:hgDt 
'n'potL ' 
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er (the same) : • lower,' * linger * (long), • hinder.' 
se : ' doanse,' • rinse.' 
]^ change of Towel : «flll * (full). 

The eti^t of this conyersion is almost tmiformly to signify the 
imparting of the quality connoted by the adjective. 

16. Verbs axe extensively derived from Verbs. 

1. By prefixes. — a : * awake/ • await,' * arise,* * arouse,' • abide, 

• amoant,* • amend.' 

be: * bestride,' • besmear,* •bestir,* •besprinkle,* •bedaub,* *lx>- 
eeech* (seek), 'betake.' In many Instances it converts inti-ansitive 
verbs into causative, and therefore transitive verbs ; it also occasion- 
idly Uitensifies the simple verb. 

dis ^negative) : * disismbody,* • disbelieve,' • dispraise,* • distrust.' 

nn (negative) : 'undo,' •imbind,' * untie.* 

mis (a kind of negation) : * mislead,' * misstate,* • misplace,' • mis- 
judge.' 

for, fore (negative, or done in a bad sense) : • forbid,* • forego,' 

• foredose,' • forswear,* • forget,* • forgive.' 

gain (against) : •gainsay; ' with (opposite to) : 'withstand.' 
en, in (in) : • engrave,' • embody,' • engraft,' • inlay,' • enfold/ 
re (do over againy : • retouch,* • replace,' * rebuild.' A naturalized 
I^itin prefix. 

2. Suffixes. — er (diminutive and frequentative) : •glimmer' (gleam), 

• snutter * (spit), • batter ' (beat), • patter ' (pat). 

le, el (me same) : • dazzle ' (daze), • girdle ' (gird), • settle ' (set), 
•straddle* (stride), •grapple* (gripe), 'dribble' (drip), 'gamble* 
(game), * waddle * (wade), • crumple ' (crimp). 

on : ' reckon,' • blazon,' • beckon.' 

ish: •bumi^.' 

y : • sully * (soil), • worry ' fwear). 

om : * blossom ' (blush), • gleam ' (glow). These four last endings 
appear to have a diminutive force. 

3. By modifying the vowels, or consonants, or both. 'Rise, 
raise ;' * fall, fell ;' * sit, set ;' ' roll, reel ;' • sniff; snuff ;' • drop, diip ;* 
•rest, roost;* •wring, wrench;* 'drink, drench;' 'blink, blench;* 

• drag, dred^ ;' ' dog, dodge ;' * tweak, twitch ;' * wake, watch.' Most 
of these derivatives are causative verbs. 

4. By poetfixing adverbs and prepositions ; as • find out,' • pluck 
out,* ' bear with,' • bring in,' • feU in,' * dimb up,' * heave to,' ' de- 
spair of.' These postfixed words ore to be considered in many 
cases as part of the verb, although not onl^ not fused with it, like 
the ordinary suffixes, but susceptible of being removed to a distance 
by the object coming between : ' find him out ;' *pliick it out ;' ' bring 
iJie messenger in ;' * send the things away.' They often acquire a 
•ueoningnot explained by the separate meanings of the parts : ' find 

ut ' is no more to be parsed as two words than * invent.' McTeover^ 
we find verbal nouns formed from them : the • lookat wjl^ '^ «s&c«asa^ 
in,' 'goings out; * the • climber upward* — f^SkujikwjjOKt^V ^^ "^^^"^ 
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have two different mcauings from the same oonstitueoitB differaatiy 
♦ placed ; as * overcome/ * come over.' 

To simi up; in deriying verbs from Tcrbs, wo have sometmici 
little more than a synonyme (arise) ; in other cases, a dimimitive, or 
frequentative force ; and in some instances an intensiTe efEecL The 
causative verbs are a distinct class. But the most important de- 
rivatives are those that negative in some way or other the meuiiiif; 
of the simple vei'b. 

Derivation of Adverbs, 

17. Adverbs are formed principally from AdjectiTM^ 
but also from other parts of Bpeecb. 

By wefixea. — a (nouns and adjectives) : * asleep,' * aground,' * ahead, 
aloft' (luft, the air), * astern,' * adrift,' * afloat,' 'aloud.' 

al : * almost,* * always,* * alone,* • also. 

be : • before,' • besides,' • betimes.' 

to : * to-day,* •to-night,* * to-morrow.' 

Suffixes. — ^ly (a con-uption of like) : * softly,' • smoothly,* • cheerily,* 
daily,' * monthly,' • carelessly,' &c This is the principal mode of 
deriving adverbs from the corresponding adjectives. 

es, 86, ce, s: 'unawares,' 'sometimes,' 'besides,* 'mornings '(of 
a morning), 'else,' 'once,* 'hence,' 'thence,* 'needs,' •outwards.' 
Supposed to be old genitives. 

wise, ways : 'otherwise.' 

om : ' whilom,' ' seldom,' Old datives. — n : ' then,' • than.' 

re : 'here,' 'there,* 'where.' ther : 'hither," thither/ *whithCT. 
Derived from the demonstrative and relative pronouns. 

Classical prefixes. — a: 'apart,' 'apace,* 'across;* per: •pe^ 
chance,' * peradventure,' * perhaps.' 

For the cases where adjectives appear to be used as adverbs with- 
out change, see Pabts op Speech — Adverb. 

The end sought in most of these instances is to obtain adverbs 
from other parts of speech so as to retain the original meaning of the 
word. In some, old case inflections appear to be used ; in othen^a 
significant syllable is joined. 

Derivation of Pre^osiitcms. 

18. The chief Prepositions are primitive -words of tiie 
English language, and have coiTOsponding forms in fhe 
other languages of the Indo-European class : * of,* * from,' 
' to,' * for/ * by,* * with,' * over,' ' under,' Ac They an 
among the most fundamental roots of language, and can 
be traced as giving birth to veiy many words in the 
general vocabulary. A few are compound, aaad are 
derived from other Prepositions, from Noons, or &am 
AdjectiveB, 
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Trefiaaet, — a: 'abaft/ 'aboard* (ship), 'acrofis,* 'afore,' 'amid,'^ 

* along/ • around,' * against,' * anent,' ' astride,* * athwart/ 

be (by) : ' beside,* • beyond,* * behind,* 'before,' 'beneath,* below,* 

* between ' (by two). 

The suffix St exists in many prepositians. Its true nature is not a£ 
^ understood, but it may be a superlatiye, adding intensity to the 
rdmple word; *a-mid,' in the middle of; *amidsf., in me very 
middle. 

There are several prepositions that are the participles of verbs ; as 

* except,' ' concerning,* * regarding.* With the exception of ' notwith- 
standing,* these are of classical origin. ^ 

19. OoNJUNcnoKS are either sii]q>le words of the language ('and/ 

* but,* ' if^' &c.), or are appropriations of words from other parts ol 
speech ; ' for/ ' nor/ ' that,' * bCTore,' * since/ ' except,' &c. ' Therefore ' 
is a demonstrative adverb with a preposition su£Ga:ed. ' Because ' is 

* by cause.' ' Than * is derived fix>m * then,' itself an old accusative 
of the demonstrative pronoun. 

Of Glamccd Suffixes. 

20. The greater number of these do not need to bo 
considered in English, except cus indicating the words of 
classical origin. Some of those that are naturab'zed 
have been already pointed out. The following also de- 
serve notice : ' fy/ ' ize,' • ism/ * ist/ * ite,' * ion.* 

fy (to make) : * verify,* 'personify/ 'purify/ 'glorify/ 'Frenchify, 
•terrify/ This is fix)m liie latin. 

ize (the same, from the Greek): ' civilize/ ' colonize,* 'localize,* 
' utilisse,' * centralize,* * Anglicise,* ' Judaize,* ' maximize,* * ^mpathize,* 
'firatemize.* In such a word as 'baptize,' the terminatum came to 
us in the word itself, but many of the others have berai made up in 
the course of English usage; consequently this is a naturalized 
ending. We have thus three endings of the same force: *en' 
(English), * fy,' ' ize.' Euphony determines us in our selectian. We 
could not say * civilen/ ' colonen,' we ought to say (avoiding hybrid- 
ism) ; 'civilify/ 'naturalify/ but we prSfer, for the sake of sounds 
'civUize,' 'naturalize.* 

icon (the name of a system; Greek): 'Buddhism/ 'fatalimn, 
' monachism ;* ist (the name of the follower or believer) : * Bud<lhist,* 
' fatalist,* ' pantheist ;' ite (patronymic, and also iiifi member of a 
sect) : ' Israelite,* ' Hivite/ 'Benthamite,' 'Peelite.* 

ion (a form expressing action or an active faculty) : 'perceptioii^* 
'conception,* ' imaginatioii,* 'deduction,* 'approboium/ Some of 
these words express also the result of the aetion, thereby causing 
Qsnfaigciity on very important questions. Hence the introduction ol 
the forms 'percept,' 'concept/ 'exhibit/ to express the tilings per* 
oeived» conceived, or exhibited, and to save cireumlocution. 

ana is a naturalized suffix ; as ' JohBaDniaiA.' \\.\a «i^».^fflR^^sBe 
dqpendonilj: 'a ooiiection of ana. 
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arlEin: 'lat[tadiiukriai].' 

In Ute acieuces, as ohemistiy, clasBioal Suffixos as veil 
oe Profixea are used freely for making new -words : ' sul- 
phate,' ' metfl-phosphor-tc' 



(nilvantage% al (cl.iwv ,!! ■. ,. ■ ■.iu., -i.: li.c imiiuucej, iney Ipllancy). iir(iTBliuun 
arj («il«iy), asit!!- ■.!■ ' ■. I'lilo (i-Ktibule). cle (l»iniac[eX ca;i 

fee (sorvto). toe (i.u.i ■, .i;,Liitu^nicnl(cuniiiiandineQi).oi,<m 

x\K (capUve), lor trt'. •■ i j, i ; u ^ , i; ;ininEs^), nie (bIoIkiI*)! j (aaaarj). 

;er«M » (mdlac), ad {[liiidj. null flili^rnrcli), ena (Nauireoe). cr»cy (ariJLocniri). 
sram (leleBrani). empU (phDU>graph),iftTi(phf&iduil, ine^ludlti?), Uk (obvU^). mi 
fdniinii). meiet (tarumelerl, pod (Itlpod), scope (laleBBpe), sis (hIsIm). boi tduHOI, 
ea (nMeU), lt«h (epluph). 

DHMntlDd of A^lMUvia : (Laiinl a1 frEgal), ID, me (Baoma), ar (polar), ii; 
{6lAQonmiy\ ent (LaudQ. «oai (TlEht«aiu)» aqae (plctDrraqne), tic (Urnbc), lu 
(plrbelno). lo (pobUc). 0, Ho (feitllf|, Ine (Iconiiw), olent (vloleal), oiy (obUgSarj), 
UM (verbose), Ive [coiD|KUUve),pIa(EliDple),<iue(obllqiu),tIVB<pe[BiualTe), tlbai 
to (innale). (<;r«<:) ad (monsd), lc(^HiblcX loU (phllMipblGiU), Id (iiu«i>M> 

DerivBUDQ of Verbs: (Ldftn) ble (cdmlDAte), eer (don^Deer), acu (OHicdce^U 
(cOieriib). lU (eipcdits). lOrecki In. 

21. Of all the purposes of forming derivatives, none 
is of more consequence than the signifying of negation, 
contrariety, or opposition. After expressing a thing, 
quality, or action, we need to have the means of es- 
pressing the absence or negation of tho thing. This 
has been laigely provided for in our system of Prefixes 
and SufBses, but stOl not adequately ; and it la useful 
to know the circumlocutions that are in reserve vrhen 
these fail ns. 

The chief prefixes are, ' in,' ' nn,' ' non,' ' n,' ' dis," ' mis,* ' ra ;' and 
the suffix is * leas.' The employment of these fa capiicioual; limited : 
OS Te may sea in Euch words as * incooaequence.' 'nnreason,' whiob 
hiive been Boggeated, but never odopted. 

In Boms etaeaYlo have separate nordB for the opposite of nmeamng 
'LighC 'dark;' 'hot,' 'cold;' 'Ught,' 'heavy ;' "hard,' 'soft;' ■ rich,' 
'poor;' ' iaduBtrious.' 'idle;' 'north,' 'soath;' 'pleoanre,' 'pain;' 
'notion,' 'passion;' 'clever,' 'stupid;' 'seeing,' 'bUnd.' 

Id technisal and sdentiflc langoage ne csA prefix ' not.' To sig ' 
nify all colon™ except white, we may say ' not-irlute ;' ' me,* ' nol-iiw ; 
'round,' 'not-round.' 

The cldef mrcumlocnUona are seen in snch examples as the fbllow' 
log:— • That ^HB the cerji eppaiale (or mwru) of candour;' 'that 
irvald bi onT/ikiig but reasonable ;' ' -ceri i<a fiom «iuh»b&iV±\' ' \ii 
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/onduct sLowed a great uocmt (absence) of selfishness.* These foniis 
are often used to avoid the harshness of the other more direct nega- 
tive forms : * to relate disagreeable truths of a neighhoor iafar from 
innocent ;' so, * far from pretty ' is softer than * ugly ;' ' a great want 
of consideration ' is not so strong as ' inconsiderate.' 

COMPOUND WOBDS. 

* 22. Compound words axe those that axe made up of 
simple words of independent significance ; as ' day-star,' 

* sun-beam/ * free-man,' • rose-tinted,' ' stout-hearted,' 

* commander-in-chief.' 

As a general rule the first word qualifies the second. ' Finger-ring 
is a ring for the finger; * ring-finger' is the finger that wears the 
ring. * Bose-tree ' is a tree of the kind that grows roses ; a * tree-rose ' 
is a rose of the kind that grows on trees. A * ground-nut ' is a nut 
growing in the ground ; a * nut-ground ' is a ground for producing 
nuts. 

A change of accent is usually required to make two words into a 
compound word. The crow is a * blitck bird,' not a • bHck-bird ;' a 
*r^ house' is a house that is red, A 'mid h<5use' would be a 
&mi1y all gone deranged ; but a * mdd-house ' is a house for receiving 
mad persons. 

Lay fhy bow of pearl apart 
Axid thy silver thinivg qniver. 

Tliis is either * thy shining quiver made of silver ' (silver shming), 
or * thy quiver shining like mlver ' (silver-shining). Euphony may 
sometimes interfere with this rule; as 'monkshood/ 'well-head,' 

* hop-pole,' which are accented on both members. 

These compound words are often connected with the hyphen. The 
compound with the hyphen enables us to express a distinction, 
seen in comparing * hone-hair * with ' a horse's hair ;' the one is the 
material, without r^ard to quantity; the other the hair of one 
horse. 

Composition of Nouns. 

23. Nouns are combined with other Nouns. 

• Moonlight/ ' handbook,' * corn-field,' ' coppersmith,' ' rose-bud/ Tt 
these we &ould add 'turning-lathe,' 'drawing-room/ 'riding-whip,' 
as the words ' turning ' and 'riding ' are gerunds of the verb, and 
equivalent to nouns. In ' self-love ' we have a pronoun and a noun. 

Nouns with Adjectives : 

' Bedbreast,' * highway/ ' highland,' ' midday/ ' greensward,' ' good* 
will.' 

Nouns with Verbs : 

•Turncoat/ 'stopgap,' 'singsong,' ' bpitaift,' 'Qlvk^c^ •>^\^e^k«:- 
ket/ Id these words the T«ib govema ^Xie \joaix,«sA'^i»'"*»^^'^^ 
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la* mme person or thing thai parfiarms the action indioftted. Tht 
same meaning is expresi^ in anotiier olass of words by y4ding * er 
to the Qompouud : 'shipbuilder,' * peacemaker/ * talebeaBer.' By suf- 
fixing * ing ' the act i» e^q^iesaed : ' sfaipbuilding;' &a A. Teib pn* 
ceded by a noun is rare; as * godsoidJ 

Nouns with Adverbs : 

* Instep,* 'outlaw/ 'onset,* 'forethought,* 'by-word,' 'by-play/ 
'out-rider/ 'up-rising/ 'out-going,' 'in-gathering.' Theae adfeuM 
Bre to be distinguishoi from the same wonls used as piepoaitioiifl^aB 
will be seen in the following daas :-^ 

Nouns with Prepositions : 

' Forenoon,* ' afternoon.* In tiiese tiie noun is under govenimont 
by the preposition. In ' afterthou^t^' the meaning of after is ad- 
verbial, something ' thought afUr,* 

Adverb and Verb ; 

'Outlay,' 'of&et,* 'welcome,* ' thoiough&re.' Verb precediiig: 
* cast-away,* ' drawback,* ' run-away.* 

Verb and Verb (rare) : •hear-say,' ^ ms^e-believe^' 

It is unusual to inflect the quaHfying word. Sometimes a gemtiva 
cftso-ending is retained : ' mark-s-man,* * Thur-s-day/ * land-s-man,' 
(sea-man). In ' Jack-o'-lantem ' an ' of ' is retained. 

Compomium of Adjeatwet. 

24. Noun and Adjective : 

'Sea-green,* 'son-bright,' ^pitdi-dadc,' • heart-whole^* •^diildJifa. 
The noun in most of these in&fanoes adds its meaning io or dafiui 
the adjective: 'green lik» the sea,' &o. In * heart-wfaide^* 'head- 
strong, 'sin-ful,' the noun is tiie solject of leferenoe: *whdl» as: 
regards the heart.' Numeral and the noun ' fold :' ' twofold.* 

Noun and Imperfect Participle : 

'Heart-breaking,' ' spirit-stining,* 'frnii-bearing,' *tnith-tel}iiig^ 
*aUrseeing;' 

Noun and Perfect Participle : 

•Terror-stricken," •moth-eaten/ 'tempest-tossed/ •^w^e-begone, 
sea-borne/ * Uon-hearted,' 'home-grown,' 'thunder-riven.* 

Adverb and Adjective or Participle : 

'Well-bred/ 'down-right,* * over-done/ * highly-wroughV *h^ 
born/ ' inbred/ 

Compounds with the suffix ed. 

Noun and noun ; • lion-hearted,* * ciXre^f«^' * AsjssBft W«^ 
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Adjective and noon: 'able-bodied,* 'sober-minded,' 'long-lkeedod/ 
^nr-sided.' 
Adverb and verb: •far-fetched,' 'over-charged,* • well-meant' 

25. Composition of Verbs. 

Nouu and verb : • back-bite,* • brow-beat,* • way-lay.' 
Adjective and verb : 'fdl-fil/ 'white-wash,' * rough-hew.' 
Adverb and verb : ' gain-say,' ' fore-tell,' ' cross-question.' 

26. Composition of Adverbs. 

Noun and noun : • side-ways,' ' length-waj^' 

Koun and adjective: 'sometimes,' 'always,* 'otherwise,* 'knee- 
deep.' 

Adverbs and adverbs : ' thereabout,* * thenceforward,' ' wheraaa* 

Adjectives and adverbs: 'somehow,* * nowhere.* 

Complex compoands: 'nevertheless,' 'notwithstanding,* 'moie- 
over.' 

27. Prepositions ai*e compounded of one another: 
*into,' 'within/ 'without,' 'upon,' 'throughout.' 

•But* (both as preposition and as conjunction) is compooncfced of 
•loy' (be) and 'out* (like the Scotch phrase 'out by'). Originally 
it signified closeness with separation, and its vanous meanings axe in 
acccNrdance with thia. 

28. The expressions ' time and tide,' ' might and main,* ' rhyma 
and reason,' ' &ir and square,' ' cut and come again,' are plirases, and 
not compound words. 

There are in the language compounds in disguise, and also simu- 
lated compounds. 

Compounds in disguise are such as ' daisy ' (said to be day's eye), 
' vinegar ' (via tigte, sour wine), * vouehsofe * (wuch us safe), ' bis- 
cuit ' (bis coctus. Lot.). 

Simulated compounds are a numerous olasa; as ' beef-eater,' from 
' boeuffetier ;' 'sparrow-grass,* from 'asparagus;' 'Billy Uivltian^* 
from ' Bellerophon ;' 'charter-house,* from 'chartreuse' (Fr«iich>; 
*Luinble bee/ fix>m 'bombilus ' (Latin), &c. 
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SYNTAX. 



Syntax explains the mode of arranging words in 
sentences. 

The syntax of Englisli is comparatively simple, from the absence 
of inflections.* 

There are three leading processes or principles that regulate tlie 
joining together of words into sentences : these are concord, govern' 
ment, and order. The 83mtax of our language depends principally 
upon the last; the two first, concord and government, presuppose 
inflections, and are wanting in a language according as these are 
wanting. 

Syntax is rendered more simple and intelligible by the analysii 
of sentences, which ascertains what is common to all sentences, and 
shows how tiie different parts are related to each other. 



THE ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 

1. Every sentence consists of two parts, the Subject 

and the Predicate: 'gold is precious;' *gold* (^subj\) 

* is precious ' (prcd,). 

For the purpose of explaining the parts of speech, it was necessary 
at the outset to describe the two principal divisions of the senteno^ 
and the manner of enlarging or extending each of them by the use oi 
qualifying words. 

2. Sentences are Simple, Complex, and Compound. A 
Simple Sentence contains one Subject or Nominative, 
and one finite Verb : * the patience of Job is proverbial.* 
A Complex Sentence, while containing but one prircipa) 
Subject and one principal Predicate, has two or more 

* Dr. Johnson, In his grammar, dismisses the sulti^ of syntax in a few lines, re* 
marklJig that * our language has so litUe inflection or variety of terminations^ that ill 
itatstnuftion neither requires nor tidmits vqsikj tuVoa.* 
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finite Verbs : • the event Tuxppened, as it was foretold.* A 
Compound Sentence contains two or more principal 
Sentences : * the individual dies, but the race endures.' 

THE SIMPLE SENTENCE. 

3. The Simple Sentence contains one Subject, or 
Nominative, and one finite Verb. ITiese may, however, 
assume enlarged and complicated forms. The most 
elementary form is seen in such examples as * the sun 
warms,' * water drowns.' The more extended forms 
may be considered as growing out of this. 

4. (1.) The primary elements (Subject and Predicate) 

may have one or more secondary elements or adjuncts 

tacked on to them ; as * the (tropical) sun (thoroughly) 

warms (the ground).' 

Here the gubjed is enlarged by the qualifying word ' tropical ;* the 
predicate is enlafged by adding an object, — ' the ground,' and by the 
adyerb * thoroughly.' This exemplifies the enlarged simple sen- 
tence, containing both the primary elements (noun and verb) and 
the secondary el^ents (adjective and adverb.) 

5. (2.) Both the prdmary and the secondary elements, 
as represented by the Noun, Verb, Adjective, and Ad- 
verb, may undergo transformations and expansions. 

6. The Subject, whose type is the Noun, may be also 
a Pronoun, or an Infinitive (Parts op Speech — Noun) : 

* he lives ;' * to work is the lot of men ;' * worUng is often 

fatiguing.' 

There are two infinitive forms, both taking the place of the noun 
as the subject or object of a sentence. These forms have so much of the 
nature of me verb as to be able to take an object and qualifying 
words, whence it is very common to have an expanded infinitive 
phrase as the subject of a sentence : ' to hear a good orator is rare ;' 

* to work liard is &e &te of many ;' ' to speak (he truOi oi aU times is 
reckoned a duty;* * reading much is not the only way to know- 
lodge.* 

The infinitive may have a subject, as well as an object and quali- 
fying words ; this is effected by prefixing * for :* *for a prince to be 
reduced by viUany to my circumstances is calamity enough — * to be 
reduced is calamity enough for a prince.' 

The subject is still farther transformed hj being converted into 
a clause ; but when this occurs the sentence is not simple, but com- 
plex. 

The Object, or completion oi t\i^ Tx^Ycskk.^ V^j^vsn;^ 
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also a NotiB for its type, tmdergoes the same tiunsform- 
atioQS as the Snbject: 'the dog foUovrs him;'' 'Jobs 
likes vjorkmg (to work) ;* * leave off ^rie^ng^ and hegm 
considering ;' * every one likes to hear good news,* 

The role that one yerb governs another in the infinitive is merely 
a way of saying that an infinitive can he the object of a sentence in 
place of a noun, or that one verb can govern asKVfclier only when 
that other is in a noim fonn : * I b^pn to move^' means * I 
begin the act of moving;' *to move,' is the same as *■ the act of 
moving.* 

* To ' is not necessary to the infinitive : it is not inserted after the 
verbs 'have,' 'may/ 'can/ * shall,' «vnU,' 'do,' *<lacre»' *bid,' 'H' 
*make,' *must,* * durst/ «need not,' 'feeV * hear/ ^see/ « To ' is also 
dropped after the prepositiim * bat :* *he did nothing but read.* 

7. The Enlarged Snbject or Object mwy be (1) 
an Adjective, (2) a Possessive Case, (5) a Koon in 
Apposition, (4) « Phrase made i;qp oif a Pvepesition 
and a Nonn, (5) a Participial Phrase ; these benng the 
various means of qualifying or modifykig iiie Nono. 

(1.) The Adjective: ^mwik anxiety shorieiis life;' 
*• wo met an aid soldier.' 

This is the legolar and usual mode of expresshig the attribnte of a 
noun, whether the salject or the object of a sentenoe. We msyin- 
dude under it the many oases where a noun is used as on a^j^otive: 
* stomp orator,' * iron diike,* * tram-imy^ &c. ; and ^e few coses weie 
an adverb is so used: 'the church fteris,* ftc* 

(2.) A possessive case ; as ' /Ae "king's orerogative ;* * 1m 
death.' 

Here the possessive acts the pui of the a^eotive by speoi^^iiig some 
individual instanoe of the thmg named by the other noan: * of all 

* Aphnae formed Iqrthe inflnitiTe In *ing* mi^ioinfttimM take .bo a^jMttve. 
*VuA (bamlng the capitol) was a wanton oatrage.' The sbnlUir ooastmctioD, 'fjbe 
sending them the Ught»' was oltfected to by Lowth, who oonsidered iSbaX tiien-iiretiiro 
equivalent oonstructiaoa, and theee alone -admliwIWft, * (by) lemlUaK ttiea,' and *tte 
sending of them:' In this last case, * sending ' being a verbal noon. But these are aet 
In all cases equivalent: ' he enreased the pleasure he had In hearing the phUoeo^wr ' 
and *ln the hearing of the phUoeopher/ have dUferent meanings. 

With a verbal mum. It is emistake to omit the artlde: 'by (the) obatrvAur of fUi 
rule you will gain your point;' 'at (a or the) meeting af oomiou;' *l)j (£e)-osai* 
paring of authorities/ As the prefixing of the article usually iinpliea that the wind is 
a verbal uoun^ we are liable to error in omitting the *of' alter % or lather we maka 
a total change of the meaning: *the meeting qf the ooundV and *i!bb rwt»Jfm^ the 
ooundl,' are both allowable, but for diiferent aignificatlans. ' When ttae lAid saw fiL 
he abhorred them, because of the provoking of his sons and daughters;' * bw^ausft ei 
provoking his sons^' and 'because of fht provoking his sons/ all convey dlffcrcut 
/<laaA In the flj«4 'provoking' is a particiap\e,\n1be bccmgA^^ wbal uanm, aad Is 
ibe tbirO, an ituSnitive.— Creole on the Enj^i^l «ft^yMMefc»-y.^%» 
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prerogatiTeB, the one lieie spoken of is the one belonging to ihe 
king.' 

(3.) A Noun in apposition: *Havelook, the hera^ is 
dead ;' ' and David, the king^ answered Joab, the captain of 
the host^^ (fee. 

A phrase may be in apposition as irell as a nonn. *■ The role, io 
iMe thy nrnghbaur as iby§e^ff compiehunds our duty to man ;' * his 
proposal to raiBe the nege was approTod of by the Grovemment.' 

It is « general prtnoiple of Is^iguage^ that words placed together 
are to be understood as mutually connected, if there be nothing indl* 
uated io the contrary. 

(4.) A Plirase made up of a Preposition and a Nonn : ^a 
man of letters ' (a literary man) ; * .the right of pasture ; *■ a 
word m season ;' 'the house by the vx)od;* * men toiih wives* 

We may qaecify a thing by any circumstance of position or relation 
to other ^ings, which i&tionshlp is usually expressed by a preposd- 
tioB : 'the door on your right band;' *fthe property /or sold ;' *the 
churcih on the hiU ;* * the road to rum ;' ' the batde of Hastirigs ;' ' the 
oaptaLn unih hie men ;* * &VQqfihe seven ^* '4he chief among ten tlwu' 
$and.* The infinitive being the same as a nsfun, wo may includo 
such icaaes as 'a desire io rue,* The JMune j»iuark applies to the 
gemad:: ^4ilioaaetolet' 

(5.) A Participial Phrase ; that is, a Participle, either 

alone, or having an ohject, or qualified hy aa Adverb, 

Hke a Yerh : * a myan cearying a burden passed a cow quietly 

yrasnng* 

The participle sometunes qualifies or Testricts the noun as an 
adjective would do. In such a sentence as ^ the mixiister %cmng ob-- 
tained mfarmaiion of tiie^o/ntipirae^ ord^^d all those concern^ in it 
to be arrested,* the second participle, — ^* concerned in it,* restricts or 
defines * those,' and is therefore a regtrietive adjunct; but tiie first, — 

* having obtained,' &C., does not define the 'minister,* but supposes 
iiim to be defined er Ascertained already, and impaits additional in- 
formation reijtecting him : it is a contraisted form of a compound sen- 
tence, — * the minister obtained infoimation, and ordered,* &c. It is a 
co^ordiiiaiing adjunct 

This mode of contracting a compound sentence exhibits one of the 
characteristic functions of the participle. The participial phrase 
depends for its subject and for its power of affirmation on i^ finite 
clause. ' Having gained our purpose, we departed,' is the same ab 

* we sained our purpose, and we departed ;* but in the contraction, 
the subject of tiie first clause is omitted, and the form of ckffiimation 
dropped. There is a very common error >Kith i«fet«M»Nft ^^J^ ^vs^~ 
Btruction ; ihva, 'having failed in tkda o.\Jtoco:v^,Ttf> ^^t^l'^^^SL 
made/ Here the participle •ha\mg' \a V\\h.o\iN.^ e^^^rit,NiaR.^K«^ 
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elaiise supplying a different subject. The mistake probaUT ariBBi 
from confounding the co-ordinating participial adjunct with uie par- 
ticiple in the absolute construction: it would be correct to say, 'the 
attempt having failed, no farther trial,* &c The participial phrase is 
then complete in itself. * 

8. The Subject (or the Object) may be enlarged by a 
combination of two or more of these modes. 

(1.) Instead of the simple adjectiye, we may haye an adjectiye fid- 
lowed by a phrase of reference or of regimen ; as 'a man mMeieid in 
Tiimself,' * anxious for nothing,' * desirous to please,* ' blamekfls in his 
life,' * careless of appearances.' 

The most usual case of this construction is when the noon phnse 
implies a reference to something, or indicates in what point or diieo- 
tion the meaning of the adjectiye is to be taken; thus 'careless' is 
qualified or limited by stating the exact matter that the carelessDea 
applies to : * careless in his person,* * of his money,* * df his life.' 

When an adjectiye seems to goyem an infinitiye like a yerb, it is 
because of its close alliance to some yerb ; thus, * desirous to please, 
scarcely differs &om ' desirinq to please,' which is the infinitiye or 
participle (as the case may be) of ' desire.' For the yery same rea- 
son a noun may seem to haye a regimen, as ' the desire to please.' 
These are examples of the great fi:eedom that our langnage al£>w8 in 
substituting one part of speech for another. 

(2.) It is yery common to have two or more adjectiyes qualifying the 
same subject ; as ' the deep Stygian recesses,' ' the did man eloqyent,* 
* a good and faithfuL seryant,* * tlie Victoria Hotd Company, limited* 
Also the possessiye and an adjective may be frequently found con- 
joined : • WeJUngton^s Peninsular army.* 

, ^8.) The noun of the prepositional phrase may be qualified by an 
adjectiye : * a man of any serue ;* • a pearl of great price,' With or 
without this qualification, the prepositional phrase may be conjoined 
with an adjective : * a groum man of sense ;* ' a goodly petirl of great 
price ;* * a toary statesman in difficult times* 

(4.) The participial phrase may be combined with other qualifica- 
tions : ' Q, powerful mind engorged on gr&Jtprdbiems* Here ' mind * is 
resificted both by the adjective and by the participle. 

As every noun occurring in a phrase may be the subject of new 
qualifications, the main subject may be enlarged without any other 
limit than that of becoming too complicated to be easily understood. 

All the attribates that constitate the enlargement of the sat()ect may also be pre- 
dicated of it, as will be seen presently. Thli^ In the attribntiye relation to a sal^JecC 
are assumed to belong to it, instead of being predicated of it : 'a valiant man,* * a man 
cf bmoery,' ' a man having a sUnU heart,' so., suppose or assume the ctuuracteristic of 
bravery as belonging to a man, and dlstingnishing him from the rest of men. If this 
cannot be assumed, and needs to be asserted, we most predicate It; as * he it valiant, 
Is a man of bravery, a man of stout heart,' be, 

9. The Predicate may be a single Verb, in wbich 
case it is called simple; as 'the dog runs,^ 'the sky 

Mgrhtens.' The Predicate ia caWe^ complex ^V^wa. it is 
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made up of a Verb of incomplete Predicatioii and its 
complement : * the dog is running ;' * the sky grows dear;* 

* he seemed honest.' 

The verb * be/ called the eopula, is by pre-eminence the verb of 
incomplete predication. Except in the case where it has its proper 
meaning of existence, this verb always requires some subject or attri- 
bute joined to it to make a complete predicate : ' Pitt was a states- 
man' (noun); 'the sky is 2>2u6' (adjective); * he is ^e' (adverb); 

* that was of no consequence ' (phrase). 

The other verbs of incomplete predication are the intransitive 
verbs, — * become/ *get/ 'grow/ *fall/ 'live/ *die/ 'seem,* &c., 
and the transitive verbs, — • can,* * do/ * shall/ * will/ * make,* • call,* 
•deem/ • think/ 'consider/ 'choose,* * elect/ 'constitute/ 'ap- 
point,' &c. : * Napoleon became first oonsid ;' * he got better ;' * I fell 
asUep ; *he grows a man;' * he grows taU;* ' he seemed clever;* * I 
can vorite ;* * you do well,' 

The transitive verbs of incomplete predication have two con- 
struction^ active and passive. In the passive voice they closely 
resemble the intransitive; as 'he was made, chosen, elected, ap- 
pointed, constituted, declared, first consul f *he is tJumght, deemed, 
cGnsidered, a man of ability * 

With intransitive verbs, and also with transitive verbs used pas- 
sively, the completion of the predicate is something afiSrmed of tho 
subject of the sentence: * he seemed a god,* 'the wine tastes sour;* 
' the rope is made fast,* Hence the predicate, if a noun or adjective, 
agrees m case with the subject ; in other words. Is considered to be in 
the nominative. 

This remark, however, is of very little Importance In the English langnage, since, 
in the absence of nonn inflecttons, it can appbr only to the pronomis, as * 1 am he.* 
Even as regards the pronouns, the expression ' It is v has been called In qnestion by 
some grammarians, as not in wcorduace with the genius of our langnage. 

* When the verb is transitive, and in the active voice, the comple- 
ment of the predicate is an attribute of the olject of the verb ; as 
' they elected him captain,* ' he left me heJUnd,* * they made the house 
secure,* When the complement is a verb in the infinitive (he 
can write), the object is attached to this infinitive : ' he can write 
French,* 

10. The form of Negation is not to be looked upon 
as enlarging the Predicate ; * the sun does not shine ;' * he 
laughs not ;* * the course is inexpedient,* 

Every declaratory sentence either aflfirms or denies, and the denial 
is not moro complicated than the affirmation. In other words, the 
negative ' not * is considered a part of the predicate rather than an 
adverbial enlargement of it : ' he laughs merrily * is an enlargement 
of the predicate, not so ' he does not laugh.* 

11, The Predicate is enlarged \)y ixiekaii^ ol «s^ <^>^^ 
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' CeBsai conquered GavH ;' ' he defies opposition ;* * tliejoiB- 

£tituted 97ie umpire.' 

It has already been seen that the object is of flie same mtnrefli 
the subject. It may be a noun, pronoun, or an infinitive ; it may be 
enlarged by an a^jectiye, a possetsiTe case, a noun in appoutioB, t 
phrase made up of a preposition and noun, apartioipial p£raM. 

12. The Predicate is furtiher enlarged by an Adv€a^, 
or an Adverbial phrase : * he rose early ;* * she sin^ tafi;' 
' they returned in good order* These are called Adyezlnal 
'Adjuncts of the Predicate. 

An adverb or adverbial phrase, as has been seen. oxumi e B ay 
drcumslanoe of place, time, degree, certainty or unoertainty, ea»Bi 
instrument, manner, connected with the action : * wo met m Ai 




was wiiwraBy (by nature) Jdmd,* 

13. The Adverbial phrase may be a Kotm, a F^:e|po6i' 
tion and a Noun, a Participle, a Participial Fhsafie, «d 
Infinitiye, or a Gerund. 

(1 .) A Noun : *' we walked a mile f * it weighs wpomaii 
* they ran a race J 

(2.) A Preposition and Kouu : ' he weiKt qf nscesai^ { 
' they watched by day and by night.^ 

The adverbial adjunct of Preposition and Noun is 
sometimes spdken of as >the indirect -object : ** ise gave 
money to the poor ;' ' they acoosed him ^<3on^Mpac^ -and 
oondemned him to a fine J 

In ^ese examples the verb has a direct olcgeoi which it ^awnm, 
— ' gave money,* * accused M'm,' * condemned km,* — and what eeems 
a second object required to specify the action completely. But 
these indirect objects may also be viewed in the light of adverbial 
udjuncts, or as qualifying the action of the verb. When we say * ibey 
condemned him to a fine,* we indicate by these words something 
re^dingthe manner of Mb condemnation. 

In such constructions as * they saluted him Emperor^* some gram- 
marians consider 'emperor* (the completion of the predicatejas a 
second or indirect object. 

(3.) A Noun qualified by £ome adjunct : ' he rose his 

height ;' ^ we arrived last night f ^ we saw a pyramid cms 

hun^df eetinhGight ;' ' let me die the death qfthe i^hteom,' 

The noun in these constructions is in the objective case. In some 
iastmixiB there is an eUipna oi & ^xe|^Q«ifiBssa\ *^^^ axrivod on* <» 
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dwriag last night. Ako in the case of the simple notm used «dver- 
luaUy; — ' they lan a raee,* the noon is in the objective. In Ihe 
expreflsion * let me die <&« death of the vighteou»,* the meaning ia 
* dhet l^e manner that the righteous die, which is obriously aB 
Adverbial signifioation. 

(4.) A Participle^ or a Participial Flirase: * they went 
^ong singing ;' * ne stood gazing on the acem bdowJ 

In many instanoes this adjunct ma^ also be considered as a sepa- 
rate danse contracted Into a participial phrase: 'they went along» 
'ODdfOTegr (as th^ went);'* he stood, ami (^ozmZ.* For it will be seen 
tbat the paa^oiple is m apposition with the nommaUve to the verb : 
^they — singing,' * he — gazing.' 

When ihe Participle agrees with a Noun different 

£rom the Nominative of the Verb, the Phrase is said ta 

be in the Nominative Absolnte : ^ the stm hornng risen, we 

commenced our jonmey;' ^this said, he sat dofwn.^ 

The absolute case, or ihe case of a detached participial dause, 
dijSbrs in difiGerent langnf^ies, but fflammarianfl have for the most 
part apeed that in Engliw it is the nominative; aeeordingily, the 
followmg are deemed correct constructions : — 

nnn I shaU be BO mare; 
And Adfun wedded io another Eve, 
Shan live with her ez^qjliv: J tuUncL—MiUon. 

I shall not lag behind, nor ear 
The way, thou leaSi7ig.—MiUon, 

On these and kindred thongbts intent I lay 
In Bilenee nmsbig by njy connradeli siil^ 
Ht alao tHemL-' Wordnoorih. 

Hence it is common to regard as wrong the expression of Tillot- 
flon,— *he made as wise and true proverbs as anybody else has done 
since, him only excepted, who/ &c.* 

In these lines of Gowper we hove an adverbial ac^unct made up o( 
two participial phrases used absolutely ^~ 

Tho!!, as a gallant bark fh>m Albion's coast 
(The stoTfM all weather'd and the ocean croas'iO 
Shoots Into port, && 

The following has been erroneously nven as an ezaznplejof the 
absolute construction : ' and finding disciples, we tarried ^fneie seven 
days.' 

* Mr. Ernest Adams dissents ih>m grammarians generally on this subject, and 
mftintaina that the dative onght to be the absolute case in English, as it was in the 
Anglo-Saxon. He properly remarks that the * meaning conveyed by these absolute 
words cannot be expressed by a true nominoMee.' In the cUsooal languages the ab. 
solute case is not the nominative. Dr. Latham is of the same opinion. In all proba- 
bility, the nominative was fixed upon fhnn some random instances, without aqy 
deliberate consideratioa As it is only in the pronouns thai the casAVikW^VkV&^^'ui. 
examples of both constructions are to be found Vn good ^RftVUex^^^vo^^^ vas^^ ^C^^^ssa 
for csmtfvuling tJmt nsage leaves the matter open. 
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The Substantive in the Participial constmctioB ii 

sometimes omitted, and then the Participle is used m 

personaUy : ' granting this to be true, what is to be infeired 

from it?' 

There might seem to bo here an omission of* I,' or ' we/ — * I gnnV i 
ing/ &c; but as regards the common expression ^eonsidermg iQ ? 
these things/ &o., a different yiew is talcen. In old f^gliaatiw ^ 
words * being ' and * considered ' often introduced absolute idin8e& 

* Natheless, considered his distresse ' — (Chaucer) ; that is, ' his distiai 
considered,* * all things considered.* In modem EngUsli the aetifB 
participle has been substituted for the passive, either from '>rerlcNk- 
ing the true construction, or from the disposition to use the actifB 
ps^ciple with a passive meaning. Hence wo may snppose that tiie 
expression 'granting this to be true,* is an equivalent of 'tiiis 
granted.' 

' Notwithstanding,' ' pending,' * during,' which seem to govem a nran 
in the manner of a preposition, are in reality absolute oonstructiaDS : 
* notwWistanding our hesea we shall persevere;* 'during the dftj;' 
' pending the trial.* The natural order would be ' our losses itoi- 
withstanding,' ' the day during, or coiltlnuing,' ' the trial pending:* 
and in the instance of 'notwithstanding,' this order is not im- 
common. 

* Except ' is a remnant of the Latin ablative absolute (ea exeeffa): 
except Uiis* or ' Viis excefpted* ' Save ' was also an ablative absunte. 

The phrase ' generally speaking,' which is an absolute construe 
tion, may be best explained by supposing an omission of the subetei^ 
tive or pronoun (• I,* ' we,' or • one ). 

(5.) An Infinitive or a Gerund : « he is a fool to thrm 
away such a chance ' (infinitive with prep.) ; * the courtier 
stoops to rise ' (gerund). 

The infinitive is so closely allied to the noun as to act the part of a 
noun-phrase when preoeded, as it usually is, by the preposition *to.* 

* He is a fool,* and the manner or circumstance or explanation of hii 
being so is * for tlie throwing away of the chance.' 

Tlie gerund is known from its expressing end, or purpose : ' "What 
went jQtoteeV Hence it is an adverbial adjunct of purpose or in- 
tention when following another verb: * he went abroad tomakeYoB 

fortune.' . , . , 

The adverbial adjunct may be a clause, m which case the sentence 

is TkZ longer simple, but complex. 

THE COMPLEX SENTENCK. 

14. A Complex Sentence, while consisting of one 
principal Subject and Predicate, contains two or more 
finite Verbs : * I saw that something was wrong ;' « no one 
can say how the thing hap^j^ene^J 
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The part containing the principal Subject and Predi- 
cate is called the principal clause ; the other part, the 
Subordinate Clause, or Clauses :' • I saw ' (principal) 
' that something was wrong ' (subordinate). 

We may have a plurality of subordinate clauses in the same relation 
to the principal ; as ' we were told that the messenger had Just arrived, 
and Itad seen Uie general.* At other times the subordination is carried 
to the second or even a higher degree ; as * I know not by what fate 
it comes (1) that he is always against me (2).* 

15. Subordinate Clauses are of three kinds, according 
as they are the representatives of the Noun, of the Ad- 
jective, or of the Adverb. They are thus divided 
into Noun Clauses, Adjective Clauses, and Adverbial 
Clauses. 

It has been seen that among the substitutes for the noun is included 
a Clause, and so for the adjective and for the adverb. 

The Noun Clause, 

16. The Noun Clause occupies the place of the Noun, 

and may be the subject or object of the Principal Clause ; 

as * that he had been rash was apparent to all ;' * I saw that 

the vxtters had risen ;* ' I dreamt that I dwelt in marble halls.* 

The noun clause is, as it wcoe, the expansion or equivalent of a 
noun or noun phrase : * his rawness was apparent ;' ' I saw Hi/e rise 
of the waters.' ' I wish f/ie happiness of aU men * {that all men i^ould 
be happy). 

The Noun Clause may be in apposition to some other 
Noun ; as ' the idea that any one shovM challenge his right 
had never crossed his mind.' 

It may be the completion of the Predicate : * the con- 
sequence was that we achieved a victory,* 

When a noun clause is the subject of a sentence it is very common 
to use the word ' it ' as the grammatical sutgect of the principal verb, 
and to place the noun clause at the end : *U ia certain that the river 
may he crossed.' T}ie noun clause is then in apposition to * it.* 

The objective relation, which belongs properly to verbs, may be 
sustained also by nouns and adjectives, hence these are sometunes 
followed by noun clauses ;* thus, * there is no proof that he did this ;' 
' I am sure that this is so;' *I do this in the hope &at he wiU deserve 
it* But, as already remarked (p. 152), these nouns and adjectivei 
liave the fall force and meaning of verbs : they are the same as, * it 
Is not proved that he did this ;' * I ht^Mve that this is so ;' * I do t]co&. 
bscause / Iwpe tliat he will deserve it.' 

* Maion, p. 111. 
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17. Noun Glauses are introduced by < TbaV ^ I? 
some interrogative word ; as * what,' ^ when,' * whenee^ 

* hoTT,* ' why,' &c. 

' That ' is the most usual connectiTe. Properly speaUng-it xb tiv 
demonstratiye 'that,' followed by a clccose m«tead of a noim: *« 
know that * — yIz^ a certain fact or ciicumstance affirmed in. liie nost 
clause — * we shall soon arriYe.' 

The conjunction is frequently omitted before an objeetiYa dane: 

* I fear toe 8haU he Uxtef *he said hs would do itforOiwUh* 

The verb * doubts* preceded by *not,' issometunesfiinowiedby 'bat 
that:' *I do not doTd)t hUUiat we shall know the whole.' The *l»t' 
in this case is, however, nnnecessaiy and inelegant. 

The interrogative connectives are seen in the following exaa^ilB^: 
* how it happened is a my^iery ;* *yoa know toho I am, and wftertl 
came from ; * we cannot say Juno America was first inhabited;' *t^ 
me where I shall find tiie master ;' * it is uncertain wheiher he wffi 
come;' *8cienoeteaeheBUBtf%1iie&Ilaf themepemyportandBiain;' 
'he asked me Jiow old I was;' *v3hoever gives infoirmatk»i will be 
rewarded.* 

In such cases the subordinate clause is really a question wMdi 
the principal clause embodies in some form or other. This q uuatr iC' 
tion is sometimes called the indirect question. 

It is interesting to note the contraction of these daoses into infini- 
tive phrases : ' they knew not where to go^ what to do, who to \ofik \o, 



how to act, when to be^ ;' * how not to do it ;' * I believe ifas i 
(to be^ gwUy ;* ' he domed Juwing tuedUtat expremon ' (Infizi. in tw}. 
Inswad of the interrogative ' whether,' wennd Ihe coiy unction 's 
sometimes employed : * he asked if that was my opinion.' Beng 
against analogy, and also uncalled for, this practice should not bo 
followed. 

Hie Adjective Glause. 

18. When a clause limits or defines a Nomi or Pro- 
noun, it is of the uatore of an Adjective : * men tiiat are 
selfish (selfish men) never win our esteem ;' ^ I rememlwr 
the place ^lat he oocupM (j^ie^'hinV'Cocu^ied plaoe).' 
Hence these are called Adjective Clauses. 

An Adjective Clause may be found in any place of tlia 
sentence where a Noun may occur for an A^ective to 
qualify. 

1. Wlthliie sidbject: *the tednB that have jmdfaBm^-wBl do nndb 
good;' * jojihat is noieif and inten^maite & of snort dmatiQii;* *hs 
ihat sows wiH; reap.' 

2. With the object: <we met the man Aot we hiid msn m Bd 
morning ;' ' I love th/em that low me* 

3. In adverbial adjuncts: * in the dttj tliai tlum st^est ihenqf. tlM 
abaitdie.* 
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19. The- Adjeetxv& Clatifie, being by its &aiure re- 
striotiTe, should be iBtroduoed by the restricting rela- 
tive * that,* or its equivalents, rather than by * who * or 
•which,' the relatives more properly adapted for co* 
ordination. * The man that is wise ' (meaning the same 
as ' the loise man ') is preferable to ' the man who is wise.' 

'The hauae thai Jack buflt/ 'any one ^ud chooses to mqtdre,* 
'I want a majxihai-mil share my burdens/ are oonstractions with 
the adjectiTe claii8e> and are best introdnoed by ' that* The equira- 
lents of 'that' are 'such as/ 'when/ and 'where/ with its com- 
ponnds 'whereof/ &e. 'Where' Ib perhaps equally admissible for 
restriction and for co-ordination ; bnt its oompounds are restricti^ 
rather than co-ordinating : ' a horse euch a& you want is not easily 
to be £Dnnd / * he came at the time when I expected him / * the son 
of man had not a place where to lay his head / ' the point wherein 
you are mistaken is this / ' I know a bank whereon the wild thyme 
grows.' 

We have alsO' seen that particjinal apposition is sometimea restric- 
tive : ' men duHned to mould tJieir age ar& first moulded on it.' 
Being not uniformly so applied, this construction is liable to ambi- 
guity ; but on noticing that the subject is of itself vague and unde- 
termined, as in this case (men), we are prepared for regarding the 
accompanying phrase aer restrictive. When, on the other haxid, 
the subject is sufficiently defined, we then look upon the participial 
accompaniment as adding new fetcts; in other words^ aa a co-oxdinat- 
ing phiate. This consideration, and the context genen^y, are all 
that we have to gnide us in interpreting the meaning of the relatives 
'whor' and 'which' in modem English style^. where they are used 
in both the senses now mentioned. 

When the relative is in tiie objective case it is often omitted : ' I 
have found the book (that) you want' We may also say (collo- 
quially) ' this is all I have.' The omission in the nominative case 
leads to an ungrammatical construction (p. 171t § 64). 

Some attention is necessarv to distmgnish adjective clauses pre- 
ceded 1^ 'who/ 'what,' 'wnen,' 'wb^/ 'wherein/ from neun 
clauses expreasiDg the indircot question: 'tell me where he lives' 
(noun dause) ; ' this is the place where he Uves' (adjective clause). 
The adjective clause must always have a sobatantive which it quali- 
fies. 

The adjective clause may in certain cases be contracted into an 
infinitive phmse, thereby becoming more terse : ' the son of man had 
not where to lay his head ' (no place that he might lag his head tn). 

The Adverbial Clause, 

20. An Adverbial Clonse is the equivalent of an Ad- 
verb, and qualifies a verb : * he went vw«^ ajlcr ^a^ «^"^ 
had risen' (afiter sunrise)* 
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Adverbial clauses form the greater number of subordinate clausof, 
and may be divided into as many classes as adverts, and, like theo^ 
may qualify verbs, adjectives, or other adverbs. 

(1.) Place : * we remain where v>e are ;* * wherever you go 
I will go/ 

Such clauses are introduced by the relative adverbs of place: 
•where/ * whither/ * whence/ * wherever/ * wheresoever/ &c. These 
adverbs both connect the dependent clause to the principal, and also 
qualify the verb of the dependent clause. Thus, in the expression 

* it stands where it was* * -where ' connects ' it was * with * it stands,' 
and also qualifies * it was * by an adverb of place (there) : ' it was 
theret and it stands there still.' 

(2.) Time : * lie wrote as soon as the news arrived;' • we 
left while he was speaking ;* • you may go there as often as 
you please J 

Adverbial clauses of time are introduced by the relative adverbs of 
time, — * when/ • while,* • whenever,' and by the prepositions or the 
conjunctions of time, — * before/ * after/ * since,' * ere,' ' until,* * as soon 
as/ * no sooner than,* * just when,* ' the moment that,* &c 

(3.) Degree: * the sea is as deep as the mountains an 

high ;' ^ the result was greater than I anticipated ;* * the man 

you have, the more you want.* 

There is al^^ys some expression denoting comparison in danses of 
degree. They are introduced by *than/ <as/ 'the.' They aie 
atteched to adjectives and adverbs rather than to verbs ; the reason 
being that d^ieo applies more properly to quaUUiee than to aotians: 

* he is stmnaer than I am ;' * he behaves as wm as was antksipated.' 

These adverbial clauses of degree undergo the peculiar ^psis 
seen in such examples as *he is as rich as Croesus (is lich) ;' 'he 
works harder than ever (he worked haid)/ 

(4.) Certainty or Uncertainty : * as sure as I speak, yon 
will repent of this.* Here we have merely the phraso 
ology of degree applied to assurance, douht, or denial. 

(5.) Cause or Eeason: *the garrison surrendered, 
because their provisions faHed,* 

These clauses are introduced by the conjunctions * because^' 'a^, 

* since/ 

We may also include under this head the relation of Condition, intro- 
duced by * if,' • unless,' * except/ * though,' * however/ &c. : • we shall 
reap if toe faint not ;' * though he slay me, yet will I trust in him / 

* however you may try, you wUl not gain your end.' In sentences coq> 
tniuing a condition, the clause expressing the consequence is the piin- 
oipal dause, and the clause expressing me condition, sappositioo, or 
coDoeasiou. is the subordinate clttoae; ^ 1 ^\\^^39fn'nei^l} if it shoaltf 

iuijj Duke Georges for nine daya* '^subordiiMiUv 
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Consequence is expressed by * so that : * * a storm arose, so that we 
oould not leave the harbour.' For signifying end or purpose, • that,' 
in order that,* are employed. 

(6.) Manner in general. Among the relations not 
included in the foregoing heads are likeness, unlikeness, 
and various un classifiable modes of action : * he did 
as he was told.' 

'Manner' is often expressed by an adverbial adjunct containing an a4)cctlve 
danse ; as 'train up a child in the way that it thould go* Here the clause 'that 
It should go ' qualifies the noun * way/ and is not an adverbial clause, though occur- 
ring in an adverbial a^lunct. The words 'mode/ ' manner/ &c., occur in the same 
construction. In the sentence * we diould have arrived sooner, but that we met wWt 
cm accident^' the subordinate clause is considered to be a noun clause, governed by 
' but ' as a preposition ; the entire expression following ' arrived ' being of the nature 
of an adverbial adjunct. 

21. The Adverbial Clause is contracted by omitting 
the Verb, or by changing it into a Participle : ' while 
(I am) on this part of the subject, I may remark ;' ' riding 
(as we rode) through the wood, we met an old man; ' * on 
revieimng the whole case, 1 am still of the same opinion.* 

THE COMPOUND SENTENCE 

22. A Compound Sentence contains two or more Co- 
ordinate Sentences united : * the sun rose, and the mists 
disappeared ;' * he came, but we did not see him ;' * he 
was there, else I should not have seen him.* 

In these examples the separate clauses are noways dependent on each 
other. Either assertion might have been made alone ; we might haye 
said * the sun rose,* or • the mists disappeared,' separately, without 
incompleteness of sense; whereas we could not break up a complex 
sentence into clauses with independent meaning : • I will, if I can.' It 
is true, that when assertions are coupled together in the same period, 
thei-e is an intention that they should be thought of togethei, but still 
they are not such that the one is dependent on the other for a com- 
plete meaning. 

The co-ordinating conjunctions (Pabts op Speech — Conjunction 
are so called because they unite co-ordinate clauses. 

Contracted Sentences. 

23. When the Co-ordinate Clauses of a Compound 
Sentence have the same Subject, the same Predicate, or 
any other part in common, we may avoid repeating the 
common part and thereby shorten or contract the ex- 
pression of the sentence ; as ' the sun ^^r^^ ViJ^oS^ «s^ 
^tlie sun gives) heat ;' * either you (mvist ^o^ qx\.tq».%\ '€^- 
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One subject may Laye two or more Predicates, as in the first a- 
ample now given. One predicate may have a plurality of Sntjects; 
as ' Hannibal and Csesar were great generals.* 

There may be a plurality of Objects ; as ' whoaoei>er shall leave 
houses and lands for my sake.' The Adverbial adjunct of the predicate 
may be the common part : ^ he advances and retires slowly.' 

Often the common part is a Subordinate Clause : ' the evil batmen 
do lives after them ; the good (that men do) is often interred with 
tiieir bones ;* * he died glorious, though (he died) unfortunate.' 

The cumulative conjunction *and ' does not always indicate a com* 
pound sentence, as there arc cases where it joins words or phsases 
without joining assertions (P abts or Speech — Conjtmeiion). But the 
alternative conjunction * or/ can couple only clauses. 'When we say 
* he drove a carriage and pair,' ' carriage and pair * makes but one ob- 
ject ; but the use of • or ' excludes a combination of this kind ; • bring 
either a carriage or a saddle horse ' is a contracted sentence. 

In co-ordinate contracted sentences the parts joined by the conjunc- 
tion must stand in the same relation to the conmion park. * I add no 
more, and believe me yours truly ' is an irregular construotion, for the 
conjunction couples a verb in the indicative — • add,* with another in 
the imperative — •* believe,' and the contracted subject — •!,• is not 
the subject of both verbs. 

The following are irregular contractions : — 

* This dedication may serve for almost any book that /uz«, u, or 
shaU he published ;' • has been, is, or shall be, published.' • There are 
principles in man which ever have, and ever wiU incline Him to this 
offence ;' • ever have inclined, and ever will incline.* 

When clauses are placed side by side without a coujunction ex- 
pressed, or other grammatical link (as a relative pronoun, or a relatiTe 
adverb), they are sometimes termed • coUatercU ;' as • I come, I saw, 1 
conquered ;* ' this is the way ; that road goes nowhere ;' • I believed, 
therefore have I spoken.' In such constixictions a certein rhetorical 
effect is produced by the eUipsis of the conjunctions. 



EXAMPLES OF ANALYSIS. 

SIMPLE SENTENCES. 

24, In analyzing Simple Sentences the manner of 
proceeding is as follows : — 

I. Set down the subject of the sentence. 

II. Set down the enlargement, or attributive adjxmots 
of the subject. 

III. Give the predicate verb. If this is a verb of in- 
oomplete predication, stat© t\ift eoTBi^\^x£veti\, %\3BKi, 
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IV. Wben the predicate is a transitive verb, state the 
object 

V. Set down the enlargement, or attributive adjuncts 
of the object. 

VI. Give the adverbial adjuncts of the predicate. 

25. Example: — 

' 1S]gkt, sable goddess. fh>m her ebon throne, 
In rayless nuOesty, now stretches forth 
Hot leadoi soeptr^ o'er a slambnisg world.' 

I. Subject, •night.* 

IL Aiiaribidive adjimct of subject, noun in apposition, * sablo gipvlde^s. 

III. Predicate, • stretches forth.* 

IV. Object, 'sceptre.' 

Y. Attributive adjumcts ( 1. Possessive adjective, *her.' 
of object, \ 2. Adjective, * leaden.' 

( 1. * o'er a slumbering world.' 
VI. Adverbial adjuncts 2. 'from her ebon throne.* 
of predicant 



3. * in ravless majesty.* 

4. *now. 



false.* 
1. Vi 

ni. Predicate, 



26. * The neglect to lay down in distmct terms the opposition be- 
tween the trae and the hho, has been the occasion of uxe generally 
unintelligible character of metaphysics.' 

I. Subject, * neglect.' 

C 1. • the.' 

II. Attributive adjwicte] 2. * to lay down in distinct terms the op- 
of subjeist, I position between the true and the 

1. V&rb of incomplete predioation, *has 
been.' 

2. Complement of predicate, *the occa- 
sion.* 

^^* "^^^^^S^a/I 'o^^; generally nnintelligiHe character 
^edicJue, -^l of metaphysics.* 

The adjuncts both of the subject and of the predicate contain a 
succession of subordinate parts, which might be specified in detail. 
Thus, ' to lay down,' is the object of the noun 'neglect;' ' in dicitiDet 
terms,' adverbial adjunct of the verb *to lay down;* 'the (attribute 
to) opposition,* object of * to lajr down ;' • between the true and the 
false,' prepositional phrase forming an adjunct to * opposition. So 
in the adjunct of the noun (complement) of the predicate : *of the 
generally unintelligible chaitu^ter/ prepositional phrase qualifying 
'occasion* (capable of being itself analyzed farther); 'of meta- 
physics,* prepositional phrase qualifying character. 

27. 'Having first procured guides^ webo^iaSLCSQx ^sirkssi^ ^\>\^ 
iiMHmtain.' 
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I Subject, ' Wc* 

II. Attributive adjunct ( (Partiot^dl phrase of co-ordination 

of subjedf \ * having first procured guides/ 

III. Predicate f ^hegeji* 

IV. Ohjectf * ascent/ 

V. Attributive adjuncts 1 l' D^-jt^*^.* * ^?^** r ,^r *i 

r,f ^' M { 2. Frepositional phrase^ *of the moun 

oj oqject, I ^jj , 

The attributive adjunct of the subject here is a co-ordinate clause 
contracted into the participial apposition phrase, ' having first pro- 
cured guides,* wliich might be farther analyzed into verb, object, 
and adverb. 

28. • There is a pleasure in being alone after tiie excitement of 
much society.* 

I. Subject, 'pleasure/ 

{1 Article * a * 
2.' FaHidpial phrase, • in being alone.' 

in. Predicate, * is ' (exists). 

{1 * there * 
2*. « after 'the excitement of much so 
ciely/ 

This example is introduced to show how we should anal3rze our 
idiomatic phrase, 'there is/ employed to give a more emphatic 
assertion of existence than the parts of the verb *be* standing 
alone can give. 

' He gave me a letter to read.' 

I. Subject, 'he/ 

III. Predicate, * gBLYe* 

rV. Object of verb, 'letter/ 

V. Attributive adjunct of object, * a/ 

VI. Adverbial adjuncts i 1. 'mo' (t. «., 'to me'). 

of predicate, i 2. 'to read,' (gerund). 

29. It is vain to pretend ignorance of the fact.* 

I. Subject, • it/ 

TTT T> ^' * / Verb of incomplete predicaUoti, * is,' 

1 u. rreazcate, ^ Complement of predicate • vain/ 

VI. Adverbial adjunct of complement of predicate,* to pre^nd Igno* 
tance of the &ct.' 

?.Q. • Who are you ? 
I. Subject, 'you/ 

TTT T>«^^v-«#- / Vprb of incomplets predication, *9xe.* 

III. Predicaie, | cLpUnnent ofpn^caie, ' who/ 

COMPLEX SENTENCES. 

31. These are to be analyzed in the first instance as 
if each subordinate clanao vreii^ «ii ^\sm^^ ^ot^L ot: )^lira»e. 
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The Bubordiuate clauses are then to be analyzed sepa^ 
rately. 

EitxLmples containing Noun Clauses: — ' 

82. ' That he (Committed the faidt, could be judged fiom his looks/ 
I. Stktject, noun clause, ' that he committed the &ult.' (a) 

TTT -Pm^jii^*^ 'i ^er6o/t7k50iiM)fofeofi«Kca&on,* could be. 

Ail. rreatoaui, | Compl&mmb of:^edicai6, •judged.' 

YI. Adcerbidl acyunct of predicate, '&om his looks.' 

(Analysis of a, 
I. Subject, • he/ 

III. Prec^cote, 'committed.' 

IV. Oyec*. • fiBiulf 

Y. AttribnUive adjunct of object, * the.* 

The conjunction 'that' does not enter into the construction of the 
dependent clause. 
B3. ' I told him, that we should be there/ 
I. Subject, * V 
ra. Predicate, 'toW 

rV. Object, noun douse, ' that we should be there/ (a) 
YI. Adverbial adjunct of predicate, * him.' 

(Analysis of a.) 
I. Sutject, • we/ 

ni. PreaicaU. { ^^/^^^^i^TS^^^''^' 

In these constructions the practice has been to term * him * the in* 
direct object of the verb, but we may also regard it as an adverbial 
word indicating a circumstance connected with the act of telling. 
It is important to compare this example with the following : — 

B4. 'I strongly warned him that disaster would foUow such 
perversity.* 

I. Subject,*!: 

Verb of incomplete predication, • warned/ 
CompUment ofpredicaie, noun daiuse, * that 

disaster would follow such perversity/ 

lY. Object of verb, 'him.* 

YI. Adverbial adjunct of predicate, 'strongly.* 

Here *him' is the dired object of 'warned/ We might say, •! 
vdd the fact that we should be theve / but not ' I warned the &cL 
that disaster should follow/ Hence in the one case the noun claG:se 
is the real object of the verb ; in the other case it is not the objectr 
and must be considered a port of the predicate. 

35. 'It is singular that you should make that mistake/ 

L Subject,* it: 

II. Attributive adjunct of subjed, noun clause in apposition, * that 
you should make tliat mistake, (a^ 

TTT P-^^,'..^- i ^<8rb of incomplete we'Saxsotottw.^ '-Na^* 

ITL Predicate, J Complment o/ predicoi^ * «s^^V. 



in. Predicate, 
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Analysia Of a.) 

ItL Predicate, •shoold make/ 

IV. Object, •mifltohe.' 

Y. Attributive aiiviMt oftthject, ' ihai' 

86. * Tell me how joa ave. 

1. Subject, •you' (understood). 

m. Predicate, •telL' 

IV. Object, nonn clause, * how yon are,' t o; 

VI. Adverbial adjunct of predicate, * me. 

(Analysis of a,) 
I. Subject, *joTi,' 

TTT T> j'^t ( Verb of incomplete predication^ aife.* 

m. Predtcaie, | Compfement ojpredicate, •how/ 

37. •! wish to know wheie you live/ 
I. Subject, 'i: 

in. Predicate, '-wisii, 

TV, (1) Ob/erf of predicate, infinitive, 'to know/ 
IV. (2) Object of dependent infinitive, noun dauae, * where yoo 
live.' (a) 

(Analysis of a.) 
I. Subject, * yoa.' 

III. Predicate, * live.' 

VI. Adverbial adjunct of predicate, * where." 

Examplea containing AdietUve Clautes .*— 

38. * Ine nill that you see in the distonee commamdg a fine pgK»> 
poet* 

I. Subject, 'hm: 

"• ftS^^l 2: ^*£^4^ •"-* you ss. in ft. 

in. Predicate, * commands.' 

IV. 06/efli, •pioBpect.' 

V. AOnbuthe adjuneU[ 1. Article, *a.' 

of object, \ 2. Adjective, • fine/ 

(Analysis of a.) 
X. Subject, *yovL.* 
III. Predicate, * see.* 

VI. Adverbial adjunct of predicate, * in the distance/ 

.S9. • Who was it that told yon T 

^ Sfibject,'i\: 

±1. ^n'&ti^ti;e a4/tt7u^ 0/ subject, adjedUve dauae, ' that told yoa/ 

40. * We saw the placo where the Jacohite standard was nu9*d. 
Hero 'place * is qualified by tho «d^eciv^f« cX'^ctoa^ * 'vboie the Jaoo 
bite Btandard was raised,' wViich ia ooalsTCsi ^i5D»a\— 
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I. Subject^ * standard/ 

II. Attributifte <idjuncts( 1. Artiote, *tiie.' 

ofsutject, \ 2. Adjeetivia, * Jaoohiim,* 

HI. Predicate, • was raised.' 
VI. AdverUcd adjunct of predicate, 'where* (and there) 

Examplm contaming Adverbial Clauses : — 

41. 'When I look upon the tombs of the great, every emotba of 
onvy dies in me.' 

I. iS^ieft/erf, •emotion.* 

III. Prcd/cafe, 'dies.' 

^'^- i^f'^it,'^^""'^\ 2- Td^bial danee, 'when I look upoa 
0/ predicate, j the tombs of the great' (a; ' 

(Analysis of a.) 
L Subject, *i: 
. m. TwdAtMts, * lock upon.' 
rv. Oltfeae, •tombs.' 

V. Adjmdz of object, { [* .'^j^^ ^^ 

VT. Advenhicil acfjtmi^ of predicate, * when * (and then), 

42. • He is proud that he is noble.' 
Principal clause, * ho is proud.' 

Subordinate adverbial clause, * (that) he is noble.' 

The expression • that he is noble ' expresses the reason, the ' why/ 
of his bemg proud (• because * might have been used instead), and is 
therefore an Etdyerbial clause. 

43. 'He ran so fast that I could not overtake him.* 
Principal clause, *he ran so &8t/ 

Suhorainate adverbial dause (attached to the advei^ *so,' Ufhiek it 
modifies or defines), •that I could not overtake him.' 
L 8u}4ect,*hQ: 
IIL Predtco^'ran.' 

VI. Adverbial adjunct of predicate, • so fiust that I could not over- 
take him.* (a) 

(AnolyEifl of a.) 
L Subject, 'L* 

TTT P ^i^4^ i Verbofineompletepredieation,*oovldnoV 

m. rreausate, j Complcnumt of predicate, * overtake/ 

IV. Object, •him/ 

VI. Adverbial adjunct of predicate, 'that/ 
• That' here is not a conjunction, but the equivalent of an adverb 
•he ran so &st, and so, or, by that, I could not overtake him.' 

44. This example may be compared with tlie following: — He 
Bpoke loud, that I might hear him/ 

Prineipal etame, * he spoke loud.' 

8uboramaie adverbial cToute, • thai I tD\]|g^\i«dX>c^s^« 
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Xn Ibis case Uhat* is still an adverb qualifying the verb of the 
subordinate clause ; it is equal to * so as,' and states the circumstance, 
manner, or end of my hearing him. 

If we employ *in order that ' as the oonnective, the case is difibr- 
ent; the clause 'tliat I might hear him' is then a noun cUiuse 
qualifying • order/ (Mason, art. 534.) 

45. ' The sea is as deep as the mountains are high.' 
Principal clause, ' the sea is as deep.' 

Subordinate adverbial clause, 'as the mountains are high.' 
I. Subject (with adjunct), ' the sea.' 

III. PreaicaU. { ^^^f^^^^^^ 

VI. Adverbial adjunct of complement of predicate^ *aa* — ^*as the 
mountains are high.' (a) 

(Analysis of a.) 
L Subject, * the mountains.' 

TTx -D J' *^ i Verb of incomplde predication, * are * 

III. Predtcaie, { Complement cfprecUcate, • high,' 

YI. Adverbial adjunct of the complement, rdaUve adv&rb, * as.' 

46. In adverbial clauses introduced by the subordinating conjunc- 
tions * if,' * though,' * because,' * that,' &c., the conjunction does not 
enter into the construction of the clause. It is tne adverbicd con- 
junctions, 'when,' 'where,' 'whatever,' 'wherever,' that are con- 
sidered as qualifying the subordinate clause introduced by them. 

47. ' We must not think the life of a man begins when he can 
feed himself.' Resolved as follows : — 

Principal clause, * We must not think.* (A) 

Subordinate noun clause, * (that) the life of a man begins.' (a) 

Adverbial clause subordinate to (a), 'when he can feed him- 
self.' (a2) 

Hei-e we have subordination of the second degree, and the whole 
may be symbolically expressed (A+a+a*). 

COMPOUND SENTENOES. 

'18. The Co-ordinate Sentences are to be analyzed 
separately, and the link of connection indicated. These 
separate sentences, when complex, are to be analyzed as 
such. 

•The house fell, and great was the fall thereof.' 

[a] • The house fell ; [b] great was the fall thereof.' 

' lie goes [a], (but) it is mtended that I should remain ' [B-f-^J. 

CONTRACTED SENTENCES. 

40. In these the omitted parts must be expressed at 
full length, after which the analysis proceeds as above. 
' J*yog8 and aeah live on land and in water/ Here theio are fimi 
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sentonces. ' Frogs live on land ;* • frogs live in water ;* • seals live 
on land;* * seals live in water.' 

* I am the first and (I am) the last/ 

In the following example the contraction takes place in the sab- 
ordinate part of a complex sentence : * when a man is from necessity 
his own tailor, tent-muker, carpenter, cook, huntsman, and fisherman, 
it is not probable that he will be expert at any of his callings/ So 
in this : * say first, for Heaven hides nothing &om thy view, nor the 
deep tract oi Hell/ 

Again : * In all times and in all places, man has sought to under- 
stand the language of nature/ 

50. Let us present an analysis of the following compound sentence : 
' The theory of the Mahometan government rests upon the mainte- 
nance of a clear separation from the unbelievers ; and to propose to 
a Mussulman of any piety, that the Commander of the Faithful should 
obliterate the distinction between Mahometans and Christians would 
be proposing to obliterate the distinction between virtue and vice : 
the notion would seem to be not merely wrong and wicked, but a 
contradiction in terms/ 

Analysis of sentence : — a. • The theory — ^unbelievers.* 

I. Subject (with adjuncts), • the theory of the Mahometan govern- 
ment/ 

III. Predicate, 'rests upon/ 

lY. Object {with adjunds), ' the maintenance,* &c. 

B. • and to propose — virtue and vice/ 

I. Subject, infirdtive, * to yropoae,' governing a noun clause, 'that 
the Commander of the Faithful sliould obliterate the distinction 
between Mahometans and Christians,' (6) and gualijied by an 
adverbial phrase, ' to a Mussulman of any piety/ 

in. Predicate^ * would be proposing/ 

rV. Object of verb, injinitive, • to obliterate/ foUovoed by an object 
a)id adjunct, • the distinction between virtue and vice/ 

(Analysis of &.) 

I. Subject (with adjuncts), * the Commander of the Faithful.' 
HI. Predica^, ' should obliterate/ 

IV. Object {ufUh adjuncts), 'the distinction between Mahometans 
and Christians/ 

The third division of the sentence is greatly contracted ; the fiill 
expression is, * the notion would seem to be not merely wrong; [o] 
and (the notion would seem to be not merely) wicked [d], but 
- the notion would seem to be) a contradiction in terms ' [e]. Some- 
times such an expression as 'wrong and wicked' maybe viewed as a 
compoimd predicate, the two words being intended to convey but ouo 
notion to the mind. 

ELLIFTIOAL SENTENCES. 

51. Ellipsis is the omission of sani^ "^ia.x^ ^^^sKsi«s:^^s^ 
a complete oonstmction fox th.e Battel oi \s^«^"^ "^^^^^ 
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Btrength. What is left is regarded as sufficieDt to con- 
vey the intended meaning. 

The Contracted Sentences above spoken of are one 
class of Elliptical Sentences ; the part commou to two 
or more Co-ordinate Sentences being expressed only 
once. Another class, somewhat more difficult, are 
those involving the comparative Advqrbs « as ' and 
*than.' 

52. ' He is afl tall as I am,' is in fall, * he is as tall as I am toS/ 
Frindpal cilause, *he is tall;' adverbial adjtmd ofOie eompUmmdof 
ihepredicate, * as,' (modified by the adverbial clause) ' as I am tall.' 

Tne predicate of the eUiptical or dependent danse is •fa^ll/ and 
this is compared, by means of the relative adverb 'as^' with the 
degree of taUness expressed in the principal danae. It is anakgoiis 
to the sentence already given, — * the sea is as deep as the Tftft x r" t fr''™* 
are high.' 

53. *He is taller than I am,' is * he is taller than I am talL' 
Principal cHauee^ * he is taller ;' adverbial clause, ' I am tall than,' 

where •than* (which is originally • then') is the adverb qnalifdng 
•taU.' • He is taller, tftew (next) I am talL' 

54. * He is more industrious than dever,' * than he is clever,' ana- 
lyzed thus : — 

I. Sithject, *he.' 

m. Predicate. i Z'^ f^tc«>feUfredieati,m,'i^' 

^ \ Com'pLement of predicate, * induBtnous. 

YI. Adverbial adjunct of the complement, 'more — than he is dever' 
(a), (analyzed, * he is elever than'). Litocally, this oonfltruction 
means, 'he is industnous more — then he is dever.' There would seem 
to be a tautology in the English idiom, for either woid, *more' or 
'than,' would have expressed the comparison. 

55. 'He has not written so mudi as I have,' is in full, *8o much as 
I have written much.' The adverb 'as' is an adverib of degree 
qualifying *much' understood. *I have written muoh* he has not 
written much (to the same degree'), is the mode of rendeting the 
construction. Or 'I have written much so (compared by a oettain 
quantity), he has not written much %o (compaied l^ the flune 
quantity '). 

56. 'He has written more letters than you,' is i& fbll, *he has 
written more letters than you have written many letters;' *h% has 
written many letters .more — (hen you have written many letten.' 

57. ' He does not write so well as vou (write well ') ; * yoa wzite 
well 80, he does not write well as \ot so)* 

58. ' I would as soon die as suffer that,' ' T would as soon die* as (I 
would soon) suffer that.' In other words, * I would soon suffer that 
as, or 80, 1 would soon die, o» or so* 

59. *8nch as,' employed as the eqpivBlcxvt of the re a lrl ctive i«la- 
tivBkisa case of ellipsis. *The\io\»ie Va \M2^.ww3Kv^!a\\^kfc! *TfeB 
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hcusd is not such as a house is that I like/ * A house that I like is 
90, the hofoad is not tueh (or so),' 

60. ' I am not such a fool as to believe that' In Ml, *I am not 
saoh a fool as (I should be a fool) to belieTe that.' * I should be a 
fool to belieye that, I am noc a fool woA, or so (to the degree implied 
in beUeying that '). 

61. ' Our habits are costlier than LucnUus wore ;' 'than LucuUub 
wore costly lud>it8,' or * than the habits were costly that LucuUus 
wore.' *Our habits are costly more — then Lucullus wore costly 
habits.' 

62. 'Moderation in the use of food is a better remedy than medi- 
cine (is a good remedy) for an oppressed state of the circulation.' 

63. To resolve a compound sentence into the simple or oomples 
sentences composing it, often enables us to detect a mult in its con- 
struction. Ex. * Because he had committed a crime, he was shut up 
in prison and let out again enly yesterday.' As it stands the sentence 
is resolvable into these two : * because he had committed a crime, he 
was shut up in prison,' and * because he had committed a crime, he 
was let out only yesterday.' It should be, ' because he had committed 
a crime, he was shut up in prison, and he locu let out again only 
yesterday ;' or *and it was cmly yesterday that he was let oi:^ again.' 

64. In the sentence * there was a man showed me the way,* the 
analysis will determine exactly what is wrong. There is but one 
subject ' man ' to two finite verbs, making up two distinct assertionfi* 
Now this is admissible only in a compound contracted sentenoc ; bat 
the form of such a sentence would be * a man was there and diowed 
me the way.* Every assertiotk, and consequently every finite verb» 
must have a subject, and every subject must have a predicate or 
finite verb. The insertion of the rekttive would supply a subject to 
the second verb in the above sentence. 



CONCOED. 

1. The general principles or processes regulating the 
grammatical union of words in sentences are three in 
number, — Concord, Government, and Order or arrange- 
ment of words. 

When tw3 connected words are of the same Number, 
Gender, Case, or Person, they are said to agree with one 
another, or to be in Concord. Speaking of a man we 
have to say he, of a woman she, of a plurality of persons 
they ; these are agreements or concotd'&« 

Id point of Gtet, these oonoofrde ate ^^tcsoAjj \scMgc&» TS5^^»fcx ^5c^ 
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mology. Wo have seen that • he * means a man, • she * a wo&ii.ij, *p,; 
tliat when a noun is in the plural, there is a peculiar inflecticm (k the 
verb to correspond with it : ' they call ' (not calls), and also a certain 
inflection of the demonstrative adjectives : * these ' (not this). Hence 
the expressions, ' the trees grows,' * those sort of things,* are errors of 
Etymology as well as of Syntax. What is left to Syntax is merely 
to explam some difficult and doubtful cases, where we are not quite 
sure what the number, gender, person, or cose of a word really is. 

CONCORD OF NOMINATIVK AND VEBB. 

2. A Yerb must agree with its Subject in Nmuber 
and in Person, and the subject of the Verb is always* in 
the Nominative Case. 

This is the rule of the concord of nominative and verb. The verb 
and the subject being both spoken of the same thing, they must agiee 
with one another, otherwise there would be a contradiction in terms. 
If ' John ' is the name for one individual, and ' write ' is the form that 
predicates the action, — * writing,' of a plurality of individuals, • John 
write ' is a discord, or wrong combination. 

This rule is seldom ti-ansgressed in short sentences except by per- 
sons altogether untaught. Such expressions as * says I,* ' he do^' * we 
sees,' * the shops is not open,' are mistakes of the grossest kind. Bat 
in longer sentences, where several names occur, the verb is sometimes 
inadvertently referred to what is not the real subject. The foUowing 
are examples of the kind of structure referred to : * the origin of the 
city and state of Rome is involved in great uncertainty ;' 'the mo- 
mentary junction of several tribes produces an army.' These are 
correct ; but many instances of eirors arising in similar constructions 
could be produced. 

* His reputation was great, and somewhat more durable than that 
of similar poets Jiave generally been.' ' Bailroads seem now, however, 
to be likely to supersede most other methods of conveyance, in so &i; 
at least, as the transit of goods and passengers are concerned.' * The 
patronage which the British Colonies affords to the home government 
is immense.' * The Ughting and cleaning of the streets is not nearly so 
good as in the largo towns of England.' * The opinion of several 
eminent lawyers were in his favour.' 

3. Collective Nouns, though Singular in form, take a 
Plural Verb if the Predicate applies to the objects 
taken individually ; as * the peasantry ^o barefooted, and 
the middle sort make use of wooden shoes j* ' one half of 
men do not know how the other half live.^ 

When what is affirmed of the noun is an action ihat can be true 
of the whole mass in its collective unity, the verb id then singiihir 
as * the fleet is under orders to set sail.* When we say • the British 
Uiition has net sprung up in a genetaWon.,* ^^e w^wiSfe ol VJckfe \i»}C\QPcv ^ 
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A Qollective organized whole. So * the Honae (of Lords, or of Com* 
mens) retdvesf 'the Assembly "kas decreed;' 'the Senate i* ot 
opinion ;* ' the army was disorganized ;' * the mob V3a8 dispersed ;' 

* the invading force (army and fleet) was in progress towards Attica ;' 
one fonrth of the men at the diggings is composed of convicts.* 

Contrast these with the cases where the predicate applies to the 
individuals of the collection acting separately. ' The people of the 
rude tribes of America are remarkable for their artifice and dupli- 
city.' Here what is affirmed applies to the individual Americans 
acting singly and apart. • The generality of his hearers were favour- 
able to his doctrines ;' ' the public are often deceived by false appear- 
ances and extravagant pretensions ;' meaning the members of the 
community taken individually ; * a considerable number were induced 
to quit the body.'' The following sentence sounds awkward, but it 
is strictly correct : • Tiie Megarean sect was founded by Euclid, not 
the mathematician, and were the happy inventors of logical syllo- 
gism, or the art of quibbling ' — Tyder, In the first part, the sect is 
spoken of in its collective capacity ; and, in the second, as individuals. 

* There is a certain class of men who never look,* &c., may be justi- 
fied on the same ground. So * the people is one, and they have all 
one language.' 

There are a few cases wnere usage is not invariable. In speaking 
of small bodies, such as those indicated by a Board, a Commission, a 
Council, a Court, the phu^ verb is frequently used : ' the Board are 
of opinion;' 'the Conmiittee consider r *the Court are disposed.' 
This may be explained on the ground that the members in a body of, 
say two, three, or six, stand forward more prominently in their indi- 
vidual capacity, whereas in an assembly of three hundred, the in- 
dividual is entirely merged in the collective vote. Still there are 
cases where a plural verb would be obviously wrong ; as • the Council 
were divided ; the idea of division could in no sense be applicable to 
the individual members. 

The following examples are incorrect : — • The meeting were large * 
(would mean Ihat it was composed of large men) ; * Stephen's party 
were entirely broken up ;' * mankind was not united by the bonds of 
civil society ;* * the Church have no power to inflict corporal pimish- 
mcnts ;' * in this business the House of Commons have no weight ;' * a 
detachment of two hundred men toere immediately sent ;' ' one man 
of genius accomplishes what a crowd of predecessors has essayed in 
vain ;' * not one fourth of provincial tradesmen or farmers ever take 
stock ; nor, in £ict, does one half of them ever keep account-books 
deserving of the name.' The following is at least inconsistent : 

* when a nation forms a government, it is not wisdom, but power, 
which they place {it pla<^) in the hands of the Government,' &c. 
A judge charging a jury, vacillated in the construction of the word 
Court, tiius : ' It was satisfoctory to the Court to find that it would: 
bo incumbent on them,* &c. * The Court, therefore, in the discharge 
of their dutv.' * The Court hdieve.' * The Court is not entirely satis- 
fit)d with the finding of the jury.' • The Court, m VX^a «5o5w5rM» -^^^ssi 
it is about to pronounce by my mou.t\v,' &c. 
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Wlion the form of a noun is plural, Inrt the wwitTiTwg 8mga]ar,fi 
lingular verb is generally preferred : *this newa is not trae;' *no 
pains is taken ; ' * the wages of sin is death/* 

* The Pleasures of Memory was published in 1792» and became 
at once popular.' The pronoun in the following should be angokur: 
<Hls (Thomson's) Seasons will be published in about a week's 
time, and a most noble work they will be.' Johnson says 'my lives 
are reprinting/ which it might be harsh to alter, owing to the giest 
prominence of the notion of pluralily. 

But those nouns that have plural forms on aoooxmt of a plmaliiy 
of the subject, such as * bellows,' * scissors,' * snufiEbrs,* * hmga^* * ashes,' 
&c., are more usually foimd with plural Tcrbs. 

Although we should say, 'there are two, ihero are iStaa^ yet 
usage permits in familiar lang^uage the singular contiactod fimn, 
•there's two or three.*— (Craik's English of Shakspecure^ p. 123.) 

4. If the subject of a sentence consists of two Noims 
or Pronouns united by the Conjunction ' and/ the Verb 
miLst be put in the Plural : ' John and James are in the 
field ;' * Mars and Jupiter are visible.* 

If the two nouns are names for the same subject, the role does not 
hold ; tiie plurality is apparent only, and not real. 

* The fifpectator and historian of ms exploits has observed.' 

A laggard in love and a dastard In war 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Locfalnvar. 

In oases where two names almost synonymous are employed for 
the sake of emphasis, there is still a kind of unity in the subject, and 
the verb is often made singular : < wherein doih sit the diead o-tmI fbar 
of kings ;' * the head and front of his offending toos this ;' ' the hard- 
ship and exposure of a savage life speedily destroys those who are not 
of a robust constitution ;* * why is dust and ashes proud ?* In sock 
cases it is not always easy to draw the line, or to decide when the 
subject is singular and when plural * Fair and sofUy goes fax ;' 
' poor and oontent is rich enough.* 

A sing^ular verb may sometmies be justified on the g^und of an 
ellipsis : 'there was a hen and (there were) chickens in tl\e court ;' 
' there vaas racing and (there was) chasing on Cannobie Lea.' 

Another exception to the general rule is exemplified in the fbllow- 
ing constructions : * the wheel and axle was out of vepair f * a block 
and tackle was made use of;' 'bread and butter h my usual bieak- 
&st.' In these instances, the two things named make but cfoe snlgeot 
by their combination, called a compound subject. We may say, 'a 
needle and a thread were given to her, but she could not thread the 
needle;* and 'a needle and threa<| was given to her, but she ooiald 
not sew the button on ;* the reason of the dif^oence being a^ypaient 
' Hanging and beheading is the punishment of treason/ means l^t 

Dr. Ai^pos would prefer the plnral, as least likely to call attentioa to flie mere 
, frammar of the sentence : ' the means used wen not commsBdalile;' 'gv««t rn'of 
were tsikcn/ 
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the ciiminal is both hanged and beheaded ; 'hanging and beheading 
are,' would mean that there are two separate punishments, and that 
vometimes one is made use of and sometimes the other. * Sand and 
salt and a mass of iron ia easier to bear than a man without under- 
standing,' is allowable on tiie supposition thdt we mean a mixture of 
those several ingredients.* 

The *and' is sometimes omitted, but the role remains the same if 
there be a plurality of idea in the subject : * honour, justice^ religio4 
itself, were involved/ 

Instead of 'and,' the preposition 'with' is sometimes used to con- 
r^eci the parts of an aggregate subject, and then it is a diluted point 
T7hether the verb should be singular or plural. Thus : 'the captain 
with his men were taken prisoners.' The sense requires the plural, 
but grammatically the subject is singular. 'The king, with the 
lords and commons, constitute (or constitutes) om' government; 
' the purse, with its contents, was found on the person of the tMef ' 

The true solution of the difficulty is to employ * and ' if the sense is 
plural. Hie phrase ' with his men ' is an adjunct of * captain*' being 
as much as to say 'accompanied with his men,' and should be used 
only when the attention is concentrated upon him. If the men are 
also to be taken notice of, we should say * the captain and his men 
were,' or 'the captain was taken with his men ;' ' the king, the lords, 
and the commons make up our government.' 

Nouns coupled by ' as well as ' take the singular or the plural ac- 
cording to the context. If the predicate is meant to be afiSrmed of 
both, &e plural is employed, the phrase being then a synonyme for 

* and :' * Pompey as well as Gsesar were great men.* But if the ' as 
well as' meiely quotes an illustrative comparison, the predication 
must then be understood as confined to the first noun: 'AMca 
as well as G^ul (after the manner of Graul) was gradually foshioned 
by imitation of the capital' 

The following expressions are erroneous : 'that leisure which for. 
tone and your own wisdom has given you ;' ' the diminution of his 
influence and restraint on his activity wa& an essential injury to the 
colony ;' ' the number and variety of the laws which we find esta- 
blished in the universe is so great' 

It has been doubted whether we oould say 'every offioer and 
soldier claim a superionty in regard to other individuals ;' or even* 

• every officer and every soldier claim.* Plurality is certainly implied, 
but there is a disagreeable effect produced by joioing 'evfiiy' with 
a plural verb, and we might take shelter under the elliptical usage^ 
and say 'every officer (claims) and every soldier daims.* On ttio 
same ground, we must uphold the expression, ' every clergyman and 

• We hear sometimes *two and two are four;' 'three thnea four are twelve;' but 
the * are ' to scarcely defensible In eithor case. It would be correct to say * two ponude 
«od five ponods are (pt make) seven pounds;' but with numbers in the abstract, 
what we mean to that the nnmerical oombinattoB of * two and twa' to the same aa 
four. So 'twice one tare two' most be wrong, because there to no \)bas«!&.V3 Ssx'C^ 
ftrict sense; and *three times four ' abonld be rcgjoi^e^ «& Ai cfiiQl&^ina^aks»x ^st^^ss^^* 
made qp io a oarticular way. 
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every physician is a gentleman/ It would be in accordance ixiQj tly» 
general rule to say •axe,' but the ear prefers •is,' and we may allege 
an ellipsis in justification. So we may defend the following : • it has been 
observed by writers on physiognomy, that every emotion andevei; 
operation of the mind has a corresponding expression of the oonnte- 
nance ;' * every limb and feature cmpears with its appropriate giaoe.' 

When the same noun is conplea with two adjectiYes, so as to mean 
different things, there is a plurality of sense, and the plund is 
required : * in the latter also religious and grammatical learning ^ 
hand in hand ;' 'the logical and the historical analysis of a language 
generally in some degree coincide,' 

AVhen a verb separates its nominatives it agrees with the first, and 
:s understood of the rest : 'the earth is the Lord's, and the ftilness 
thereof.* 

5. Two or more Singular Kouns, connected by * or * 
or ' nor/ implying that they are separately taken, must 
have a Singular Verb : * John, James, or Andrew itUendi 
to accompany you ;' * neither this nor that is the thing 
wanted.* 

Such sentences are always contracted co-ordinate sentences, and 
their construction is singular. So in the example * my poverty, and 
not my will, consents/ there is a contraction ; * my poverty con- 
sents, but my will does not consent.' The omission of the connectiTe 
makes no difference if the meaning is the same : * a word, an epithet 
paints a whole scene.' 

Sometimes 'or* is used when the real meaning wotdd require 
* and.* • To win or to lose (at cards) is unpleasant.' Here there is a 
partial alternation of meamng from the circumstance that we camiot 
both win and lose at the same time ; still the sense is that both the 
one and the other are unpleasant. If we were spealdng of one jgame, 
where we must either win or lose, the * or ' is suitable ; but speaking 
generally it would be better to say * winm'ng and losing are both un- 
pleasant.' In an instance above quoted (hanging and beheading, 
&c.) we might have a third form: 'hanging or beheading is the pun- 
ishment of Reason,' to show still more decisively that the judge must 
sentence a man to one, and not to both ; which might be left uncertain 
by the form * hanging and beheading are,' &c. 

We find In Sbakspeare, Nor heaven, nor earth have been at peace to-nlgfaC and 
Dr. Cralk remarks on the passage, that where, as here, the two singnlar subatantivos 
are looked at toRcther by the mind, it Is more natural to regard them as a plurality 
and to use the plural verb, notwithstanding the di^unctive coqjunctioii. 

When one of two nominatives separated by * or * or • nor * is in the 
plural, the verb should be plural : * he or his st:rvants were to blame. 
It is proper in such cases to place the plural nominative next the verb. 

6. When the Nominative is a Eelative Pronoim we 
must look to the antecedent in order to determine tko 

number of the Verb : ' all y© ^V^at passV?^ 
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The following is a oommon error : — * one of the most valuable books 
that has appeared in any language/ 

The phrase 'as follows,' applied to a plural antecedent, is now a 
nettled usage. If * as ' were a true relative pronoun, there would be 
a breach of concord ; but we must consider the expression as adverbial, 
like • as regards,' or ' so &r as concerns.' 

7. When two or more Pronouns of different persons, 
and of the Singular Number, are connected by the Alter- 
native Conjunctions, the following rules are observed 
(Latham) : — 

I. When the words 'either' or * neither' precede 
the Pronouns, the Verb is in the third person : ' either 
he or I is in the wrong;* 'neither he nor I is in the 
wiong.* 

II. When the Pronouns are not preceded by • either ' 
or * neither,' the Verb agrees with the first : * I or he am 
in the wrong ;' ' he or I is in the wrong ;' * you or he are 
in the wrong;' *he or you is in the wrong.* 

8. When the completion of the Predicate is a Noun, 

it may not be always apparent what is the real subject, 

seeing that the order is not decisive. 

Hence the expression 'his pavilion toere dark waters and thick 
clouds of the sky,' may be justified on the ground that the sentence 
is inverted, 'pavilion * being the completion of the predicate, and not 
the subject. 

CONCOED OP NOUN AND ADJECTIVE. 

9. The Pronominal Adjectives in English being alone 
inflected, questions of concord are confined to them. 

The rules for the Concord of the Demonstratives 
' this * and ' that,' are the same as for the Concord of the 
Nominative and the Verb; 'these means ai^e — ^this 
means is — not enough.' 

When we decide that a noun should have a plural verb, we must 
apply the same rule to the demonstrative adjectives (and pronouns) 
agreeing with it. The word 'means ' furnishes the chief doubtful 
instance ; and we may either adopt the suggestion of making it uni« 
formly plural, on account of the form, or look to the sense, and con* 
bider it plural when we have a plurality of agencies involved. 

AVe find such expressions as ' this forty years ,*' * this many sum- 
mers ;' they are derended on the ground that a perM)d of time may 
be treated as a unity. 

10. The Distributive AdiectWe», ' ^%dJ;i' ' ^nw^; ^as^ 
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ftre joined to a Singular Verb : * every tree is known bj- 
its fruits.' 

They also take a Singular Pronoun when applied to 
one Gender: 'England expects every man tb do A» 
duty ;' ' it seems natural that every mother shonld suckle 
her own child.' 

But when both Genders are implied, it is allowahle 
to use the Plural : ' let each esteem other better than 
themselves.^ 

Grammarians frequently call this constraction an etrar : not re- 
flecting that it is equally an error to apply ' his ' to feminine sub- 
jects. The best writers ftimish examples of Ihe use of the phiral as 
a mode of getting out of the difficulty. ' Erery person's hmppiness 
depends in part upon the rcBpect they meet in the world.' — iraley. 
* Every one must judge of iheir own feelings.' — Byron. * If the part 
deserve any comment every considering Christian wiH make it to 
themselves as iJiey go.'— Defoe. ' Everybody began to have Mr 
vexation.' ' Everybody around her was gay, was busy, prospeioiiik 
and important : each had their objects of interest, their part; tiieir 
dress, their favourite soene, their friends and oonfed^aies.* ' Had 
the doctor been cintented to take my dining tohLes, as anybody in 
tJieir senses would luive don6.* — Miss itufin. 

Sometimes strict gramliiat is preserved thus : * B^eryhody ealled 
for his or her fiivourite remedy, which nobody brought.' Bat this 
construction is felt to be too cumbrous to be kept up, as we see in 
the following example : — * The institution of ptopeitf , zeduoed to its 
essential elements, consists in the recognition, in each petson, of a 
riglit to the exclusive disposal of what he or she has produced by 
their own exertions,' Sec. — J. S. Mill. . 

Xo doubt there are more instances of the employment of ' his,' but 
it must not be maintained that this form is exclusively right 

The following examples also illustrate the preference of the "pLxanl 
when both genders are involved : * if an ox g^re a man ora woman, 
so that they die.' ' Not on outward charms should man or woman 
build their pretensions to please.' — Opte. ' If I value my Mend's wife 
or son, on account of their connection with him.' — Angw, p. 279. 



GOVEENMENT. 

1. Government means the power that a word has to 
regulate the case of a Noun or a Pronoun ; as when a 
Pronoun coming after a Preposition takes tho olrjeoiiTe 
tbrm : 'after me (not aJtex ly 
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There being only one case inflection in English nouns, and that 
occurring only in a limited number, the rules of government apply 
principally to pronouns. 

In mose nouns that take a poasessiYe, it is used to signify personal 
*)08Be8fflon« and the thing pos»B8sed is placed after : ' John's gospel ;* 
a father's pride.' 

2. Transitive Verbs, with their Participles and 
Gerunds, and Prepositions, govern the objective case. 

This rule is not often violated when the objective immediately M.' 
lows the verb or preposition. It is when the object is at a distance 
from the governing word that a nominative is liable to be used. 
' Se that promises too much, do not trust,' for ' him that,' &c. ; * my 
&,ther allowed my brother and I to accompany him ;' ' between you 
and J;' * let you and I advance.' 

On the supposition that the interrogative * who' has 'whom * for 
its objective, the following are errors : — *who do you take me to be ?* 
*who should I meet the other day?' *who is it by?" *i€ho did you 
give it to ?' * who to ?* • who for ?' But considering that these ex- 
pressions occur with the best writers and speakers, that they are more 
energetic than the other form, that they lead to no ambiguity, and 
that the use of * whom ' is more probably an ill-judged imitation of 
Latin or French than a correct interpretation of our native idiom, it 
may be doubted whether grammarians have not exceeded their pro- 
vince in condemning them. The following are a few examples to 
show the usage of some of our greatest writers : — * Who servest Ihou 
under ? — ShcScspeare. * Who should 1 meet the other day but my 
old friend?' — Steele, 'My son is going to be married to I don't 
know who.' — Goldsmith, 

3. The Verb • be ' has the same case after it as beforo 
it : * it is I ;' ' ye are they.' 

This follows from the principle that when the complement of the 
predicate is a noun, it is of the same case as the subject. 

Notwithstanding that most grammarians have laia down this rule, 
we hear in the actual speech of all classes of society such expressions 
as ' it was me,* ' it was Aim,' * it was her, perhaps more frequeodUy 
than the {nesoibed form. * This shy creature, my brother says, i» 
me ;' • were it me, Fd show him the difEerence.' — Clariaea Earlowe. 
'It is not me* you are in love with.' — Addieon, 'If there is one 
character more base than another, it is him who,' &c. — Sydney SmiOt^ 
• If I were him f • if it had been her* Ac 

Probably the best way of reconciling grammar and usage on this 
point is to ccmsider that there are two forms of the .nominative case; 
one to be used when a verb immediately foUows, and another wheft 
the pronoun has to stand alone. The analogy of the French languas^ 
is in favour of this view ; for while 'I am here ' is *je suia IcU* tb«^ 



• It maj be oonfldently affirmed that w\ttxtsaoaLiipM2MK*,>si^^'»«»^'*««**'^ 
Hoime'lBtbe nsaai practice. 
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iiTiswer to * who is there T is * moi * (me) ; and * c'est moi * (it is me), h 
the legitimate phrase, never * c*est je * (it is J).* 

On the same groimd we may defend the use of • me,' • him/ after 
the oonjimctions ' than,' ' as/ &c., in whose favour there is the au- 
thority of an extensive if not predominating usage. * He is taller than 
me* *No mightier than thyself, or me* — Shakspeare^f 'She was 
neither hetter bred nor wiser than you or me' — Thackeray, 

' Satan, than whom 
None higher sat.' 

The construction ' nobody said so hut Mm* is defended by some 
grammarians on the ground that ' but ' is a preposition as well as n 
conjunction. (Adams, art. 525.) Still • but he * is of £requent occur- 
rence : ' no man hath ascended up to heaven but he that oame down 
from heaven / * there is none justified but Ite that is in measuri' 
sanctified.' 



OEDER OF WOEDS. 

1. The most general principles of the arrangement of 
words are, that what is to be thought of first should be 
mentioned first, and that things to be thought of to- 
gether should bo placed in close connection. 

In inflected languages, the connection of one word with another is 
indicated by means of inflections. The Ekiglish, on this point, trusts 
chiefly to position ; and hence the order of words in a sentence U 
more fixed in English than in the classical languages. 

SUBJECT AND YEBB. 

2. The Subject precedes the Verb : * the stars twinkle/ 

* It is remarked by Dean Alford that ' it is I ' is suitable to an occasion of dignitj ; 
as ' He said unto them. It is I be not aftaid.' * Who does not feel tiiat here there it 
A majesty and prominence given by the nominative person ; which vaOsss the assur- 
«noe what it was to the disciples? But from this very prominence it is that we 
shrink in ordinary talk. We welter ourselves in the accusative case ** me," which, 
thou^ ungrammatical, yet is acquiesced in, as better suiting the feellt^ of the 
mind. We all remember the story of G^rge II L reading mey's &ble aboat a 
pigeon, and exclaiming " Why, thcU*s me /" The king was Just as right in ^ba expres* 
sion of the interpretation, as he was in the interpretation itself! He could not nkve 
said, ••^Vhy, thars I !" '—Good Words, March, 1863. 

f On this Dr. Craik remarks : * Of course, in strict grammar, it should be than 1. 
But the personal pronouns must be held to be, in some measure^ emancipated troa 
the domlLion or tyranny of lyntax. Who would rectify even Shelleiy'a bold 

** lest there be 
No solace left for thou and me" ? 

me graiamaUcal law has 80 sUght a hold \haX a. xa«c« \n>^>Ti\. oil «cc(^usas ^ tlacuied 
'"ieat to Justify the nef^t of It.'— EnglUh, wf SHaJ«^Deo.Te,^.\\'l, 
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Exceptions. — 1. When a question is asked, withozit au lnten'ogatI\'e 
pronoun in the nominative case : • are ye alone?* 

2. With the impemtive mood : ' come ye.* 

3. In tiie conditional mood, when the conjunction is suppressed : 
' iiad I known that ;' ' were / in his place/ 

4. When a wish or exclamation is exprenoed : * may she be happy ;* 

• how toould we wish that Heaven had left us still — .' 

5. When 'neither* or 'nor/ signifying 'and not,* precedes tho 
v^b : ' this was his fear, nor wcu the ajtpreheneion groundless/ 

6. In introducing the parts of a dialogue : • mid he { * thought I ;' 

• replied James/ 

7. For the sake of emphasis ; as when a sentence is introduced by 

• there/ • here/ * where,* or other adverbs : • up siAxried he ;* • now abideth 
faith, hope, charity/ 

The complement of the predicate follows the predicate : * the day 
is clear.' When the complement is a noim, we distinguish it fi,x)m the 
sul^ect by its position : * angels are spirits/ 

YEBB AND OBJBOT. 

3. The Transitive Verb precedes its object. 

Exceptions. — 1. When the objective is a relative or interrogative 
pronoun : * this is the letter that he lorote* 

2. For emphasis : ' treason arid murder he had been taught eai'ly in 
life to expect from everybody/ 

3. For the sake of a closer connection with a previous sentence. 
This inversion cannot often be practised in English, on account of 

causing ambiguity. Apart from the context, our only means of 
blowing wMch is subject and which is object is the order ; hence tho 
following expressions are of themselves uncertain : * when ihus the sou 
the fervent sire addressed ;' * life every man holds dear/ Inversion is 
admissible when either the subject or the object is a pronoun. 




NOim AND ADJEOTIYE. 

4. The Adjective immediately precedes the Xoun : 

* bright prospects.' 

Exceptions. — 1. When the adjective is accompanied by another ad- 
jective ; as ' a man just and wise/ 

2. When the adjective is enlarged by qualifying phrases ; as • a 
question too important to be neglerted/ 'a patriot disinterested in a 
high degree ;* • in other words, the country was to be absolutely go- 
verned by a hereditary aristocracy, the most needy, the most Aau^M.^^ 
tJie most quarrelsome in Europe.* Hence tbia «>!^"^<e»>Ks«Bi *• «s«x's5s.X 

* afraid,' 'conformable/ which teqiodiQ aii enV-ax^scas^Xa'aafiBSk «sa» 
plcte sense, always follow the noun they qysaiV^. 
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In poetry the adjective is often placed last ; as ' the garden fail ' 

* my own mother dear^ 

Certain titles of French origin show the inverted arrangement ' 
'Prince Regent,* *Heir Apparent,' Poet Laureate,' &c. 

The most general direction is to keep the nomi and its qualifying 
adjimcts as close together as possible. Accordingly such sentences aa 
the following are HI arranged : ' tho deaiJk is announced of Mr, Hemy 
Archer^ inventor,' &c. ; 'tlie country beyond which the arU cannot be 
traced of civil society or domestic life :' ' the ignorance of the age in 
mechanical arts rendered the ^ogress very slow of this new in- 
veniion* 

When the enlargements are of great length we are to avoid en- 
tangling them with other parts of the sentence. In the following pas- 
sage some of the adjuncts precede, and the others follow, the noun: — 

* Bom to inherit the most iUmtrious monarchy in the woridf and early 
united to the ohjeet of her choice^ the amidbie Princess^ happy in her- 
self and joyftd in Iter future prospects, little anticipated the &te that 
was so soon to overtake her.* 

Sometimes the enlargement is resumed after the verb : ' the spirit 
of Francis Bacon was abroad ; a spirit admirably compounded of 
audacity and sobriety:* 'ye shall die, all of you.' 

We are always disposed to take the word preceding a substantive 
as a word modifying it ; and hence our fiuulity in using nouns and 
phrases adjectively: 'a gold ring;' 'a carriage gentieman;' 'the 
house-to-house visitation.' Strictly regajded, these aie highly con- 
densed or elliptical expressions, inte^reted by their juxteposition : 
'a ring made of gold f *a gentleman that rides in acarriage ;' * visi- 
tation from house to house. 

l%e three first, or the first three t Great doubt exists as to which of these ezpres 
Eions is correct Difficulties seem to attach to both. When we say the tkreefirtt, i: 
is aslced, how can thru be first ? and when we say the first three^ we seem to ii^Iy- 
that this should be followed by a second three, a third three, and so on. The finn 
most commonly used is the ' first three ;' ' the first six books of Euclid ;' ' the first 
ten .men you meet ;' ' the first forty years of the century.' But there are oocasions 
when good writers think the other form preferable ; thus, * the three first gospels ;' 
' the two eldest ef the family;' ' the six nearest your hand ;' * the fatbere of the fim 
first cmturlea.' — Middleton. * 1 have not numbered the lines except of Hie four j^rst 
books.' — Cotoper. We may conceive the ground for the distinction on some sudi 
principle as this. Suppose a number of persons i^alting for admission to a pnUic 
roectade. The director wishes to give directions as to the order of admission. Now 
If we suppose it settled beforehand that three shall be admitted at a time, the only 
question remainhig is which three, to whidi the answer is the three fistt, But if it 
be imderstood that they are to be admitted in the order that thev stand in, the qcM* 
tlon is how many at a time, and the answer is the first three, 'rhe plaoe of spee^il 
emphasis is the second word, the firat tfcree, the three ^r<<. This is indicated m the 
phrase, ' the first six books of Euclid ;' for it is taken for granted that \fi geomehty tiM 
order of proceeding is fixed, and the only inquiry that remains is, how many books 
are prescribed : the first two, the first four, the first six. In speakinff of the ■ three 
first gospels,' it is supposed that a dividon is made of the goq;>els into two p«q» 
(there might be more if the number were greater) ; and that the first group oontaiM 
three, and the second group one. The question Uien is supposed to be pat— nAen 
are the three situated, and where the one t and the reply &, the three j6«^ ttie one 
hut I or it might have been the two first, the two last. If, as in Euclid, it bad been 
oecessasj to study the gospels in a fixed consecutive order, the queatioD woold then 

t*»re amen, bow nuny goto make the first division ? and we might have said tbe fin< 

6u», tbe Orat three, as many acUuiUy do Bay. 
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5. PUwing of (he Artide. — The rule of most practical importaaoa 
SB to the articles is to tkis effect : Wlien two or more substantiTes 
fcUowisg each other denote the same object, the article is jdaoed only 
with the first ; as * a (or the) secretary and treasurer/ the two offices 
being held by the same person. On the oHhei hand, when l^e sub- 
stantives denote different objects, the article is repeated before each ; 
as • the secretary and the treasurer.' Violations of this rule are fre- 
quent. • The old and new method ' is wrong ; but we may say cor- 
rectly • the old and new methods,* • the Old and New Testaments.' 

The following are examples of the rule :^-* and He shall come again 
with gkny to judge both the quick and the dead ;' * by their tumult- 
uouB election, a Syrian, a Gk)th, or an Arab was exalted to the throne 
of Bome, and was invested with despotic power over (he oonqueste, 
and over the country of the Scipi^s ;' * he had compassion on the poor 
and needy ;* * a cool head, an ux^eeling heart, ana a cowardly difirpo- 
sition, prompted him, at tiie age of nineteen, to assume the mask of 
hypocrisy, which he never after laid aside.' 

The incorrect construction may be seen in these examples : — ' wheii 
therefore the chief priests and (the) officers saw him ;' * some of the 
most sacred festivals in the Roman ritual were destined to indulge 
the pious remembrance of (lie dead and living.' 

'He made a better soldier than a poet, means a better soldier 
than a poet would make. 

The same principle applies to the repetition of other words, as 
prepositions, conjunctions, &c. : * eternity invests every state, whether 
of bliss, or of suffering, with an importance entirely its own ;' 'X 
epeak as a &mer and as a friend.* 

PBOKOUN AND ANTECBDEMT. 

6. Every Pronoun should have a distinct Antecedent. 
When there are two words in a Clause, each capable 

of being an antecedent, the determining circumstances 
are Proximity and Importance. 

1. As regards proximity : ' Solomon, the son of David, who slew 
Goliath.' Here tiie relative *who' refers to the word immediatelv 
preceding, — * David.' * John gave James the book : he was vory much 
in want of it,' i. e., James, the last mentioned. 

2. Ab regards importance : ' Solomon, the son of David, who bmlt 
the temple,' might be justified on the ffroond that * Solomon ' is the 
principal iutjed, and the * son of David ' is merdy an apposition, or 
explanatory clause, which should not interfere with the reference of 
the rdative to Solomon. In fact ' Solomon-the-eon-of-David ' is, as 
it were, a many-worded name. ' He hath made him to be sin for ua^ 
uiho knew no sin/ is to be interpreted on the rule of prominence ; 
otherwise • who' might apply to • he ' or to •us.' 

The rule of proximity should be observed as the preferable pWiw 
The following are examples of a confusion of ^xowsoaas^ \ — ,^^ 

• TJiey were summoned occaaonaJiybYtKeir\M^^Vttss«wWS8»siw^ 
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by {their) want (s) and (by their) &Br(s) to haTe recourse to thcii 
aid-' 

*Men look with an evil eye upon the good that is in othei's ; and 
think that their repntation obscures themt and that their commendaUe 
qualities do stand in their light ; and, therefore, they do what thetf 
can to cast a cloud over them, that the bright shining of their virtues 
may not obfixnue them,* — TitlotBon. Here there are two subjects, 
and we cannot toll from the construction which of the two the pro- 
nouns severally refer to. 

Again : ' AU which, with the king's and queen'g so ample pro- 
mises to him (the treasurer) so few hours before the conferring the 
place on another, and the Duke of York's manner of receiving him 
Cihe treasurer) after he (the chancellor) had been shut up with him 
(the duke), as he (the treasurer) was informed, might very well ex- 
cuse him (the treasurer) from thinking 7i6 (the chancellOT^ had some 
share in the afiront he (the treasurer) had undergone.* — Clarendon, 

The neuter pronoun *it* gives rise to the greatest ambiguity, as 
will be afterwards shown. 

PLAOmO OF THE ADVERB. 

7. The Adverb is placed before the Adjective it 
qualifies ; it is placed after an Intransitive Verb. Ex. 
* A 'very good man ;* * she dances welV 

AVlien the Verb has an object, the Adverb nsnally 
follows it : 'he treated them handsomely,' 

When the Verb is made up of an auxiliary and a 
pai*ticiple, the Adverb is placed between the two : * I 
have gently hinted my intentions.' But the most general 
rule is to place Adverbs, and Adverbial Adjuncts, or 
qualifying circumstances, so as to affect what they are 
intended to affect. 

8. The word requiring most attention is * only.' 

According to the position of • only,' the very same words may be 
made to express several very different meanings. 

(1.) * He only lived for their sakes.' Here * onl^' must be held as 
qualifying • Uvid for their sakes,' the emphasis bemg on • lived,' the 
word immediately adjoining. The meaning then is * he lived,' but 
did not workf did not die, did not do any other thing for their sakes. 

(2.) • He lived only for their sakes/ • Only ' now qualifies • for 
their sakes,' and the sentence means he lived for their sakes, and not 
for any other reason. 

(3.) 'He lived for their sakes only' The force of the word when 
placed at the end is peculiar. It has then a diminutive or disparag- 
mg signification. • He lived for their sakes,' and not for any more 
worthy reason. • He gave sixpence only* is an insinuation that inan 
rraa expected, 
(4.) by the use of * alone' inifte&A. ot ^ovAx* soother meaning is 
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axprcssod : ''lie llyed for their sakes dUme^ that is not for the sako 
of any other persons.* 

It has abeady been seen (page 67) that ' only ' preceding ft sen* 
fence or clause has the force 3f an adversatiye conjunction : * I shonKH 
l>e ashamed to offer at saying any of those civil things in return to 
your obliging compliments in regard to my translation of Homa*. 
(ndy (but, ye^ still) I ha>"8 too great a value for you not to be pleased 
with them,' — Pope. 

9. Errors frequently arise in the use of * not — only/ to understand 
wliich we must attend to tiie force of the whole expression. • He did 
not pretend to extirpate French music, but only to cultivate and civi- 
lize it.' Here the 'not' is obviously misplaced. ' He pretended, or 
professed, not to extirpate.' 

10. There is still greater complication when we have 'not only* 
followed by 'but,' or • but also.* We may illustrate the construction 
of these as follows : — Suppose it is said, (1) ' He gave them food 
and clothing.' This means simply thnt he gave those two things. 
(2) ' He gave them both food and clothing ;* that is, it would have 
been liberal to give either, but he gave botlu (3) • He gave not only 
food, but also clothing :' food he might have been expected to give, 
but besides that, he gave, what was hardly to be expected, clothing. 
The • but * has its usual power of causing a surprise ; the • not only/ 
gives the ordinary course of things ; the * but* marks an addition^ 
or something not included in our natural expectations. In the fol 
lowing sentence 'not only — ^but ' does not give the author's meaning . 
— * We are monished here of charity, and taught that God is not only a 
private Father, hut a common Father to the whole world.* Here the 
meaning is that God is not a private Father, the expression supposes 
that he 18 a private Father. The • only * should be omitted. 

In the passage from Addison, — • By greatness I do not only mean 
the bulk of any single object, but the largeness of the whole view,* the 
same error is oommittea, and there is also a misplacement of the 
'not.' *By greatoess I mean not the bulk of any single object, hui 
the largeness of the whole view.' Shorter, * By greatness I mean 
larg(jncs», not only in any single object, but in a whole view.' 



* Examples of the constraction of ' only :'— ' When men grow virtnoos in their old 
:ige, they only make a sacrifice to Ood of the Devil's leavings.' — Pope. Here ' only ' 
is rightly placed. ' Think only of the past, as its remembrance gives yon pleasure,' 
KhoQld be 'think of the past, only as its remembrance.' * As he did not leave bis 
name, it was only known that a gentleman had called on business :' ' it was known 
only* ' I can onitf refute the accusation by laying before you the whole ;' this would 
mean ' the only thing I am able to do is to refute ; I may not retaliate, or let it drop, 
I must refute it' ' The negroes are to appear at churdi only in boots ;' that is, when 
the negroes go to church they are to have no clothing but boots. * Tlie negroes aru 
to appear omy at church in boots,' might mean that &ey are not to appear anywhere 
but at church, whether in boots or out of them. The proper arrangement would be 
to connect the adverbial acUunct * in boots ' with its verb ' appear,' and to make * only ' 
quality 'at church,' and no more : * the oegroes are to appear in boots only at church.' 
Others killed partridges— he only killed thne ;' this miebt imply that be dld^ss^Jcksv^ 
else but kill time. This is a proper case fat thft ^mVuAi&<<« yj«S«»siOL^\ '^ifc^^-^v. 
•Others kiUed p«rtrl4gw, he killed time <mlsj; %.e. ;pMC«ii«\c»af>'w*^iBi^ ^-^ -ox^^-* 
oMtequeoee ibui time. 
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11. Aiiother point is laiBed by Uie following : — * not only Lydia,bai 
all were concerned ;' t. 6., it was understood that Lydia was ooneenec^ 
Init not that all (indtidmg Lydia) were concerned. Jt would be necM- 
8ary to say * not (mly Lydia, but all the rest of the £unily were coii- 
cemed;' or, 'not Lydia oZone, but all were eonc^ned.' 'Kotonly 
England, but also France and Austria protested' isconect; 'not 
only England, but all Europe was alarmed ' would involve the same 
error as above: 'not England alonet but all Europe,' cac 'not only 
England, but also the rest of Europe.'* 

'It is not only hard to distinguisa between too little and too xnucfa 
reform, but between the good and evil intentions of different re* 
formers.' We here expect 'not only hard, hut impoasSjile.' 'It is 
hard to distinguish not only between too little ^md too much refixnn, 
but between the good and (the) evil intentions of different le&ametB,' 

12. The wrong placing of ' not ' often gives rise to an in^tezfect 
form of negation. ' Johji and James were not there,' meouB tiial 
John and James were not there in company. It does not exclude 
the presence of one of them. The negative should precede in this 
case: 'neither John nor James was there.' 'Our company was 
not present' (as a company, but some of us might have been) ; 'no 
member of our company was present.' 

13. 'The Romans understood liberty, at least, as well as we.' 
This must be interpreted to mean ' the Romans understood liberty 
as well as we understand liberty.' The intended meaning is 'that 
whatever things the Romans failed to understand they understood 
liberty.' To express this meaning we might put it thus: — ^'the 
Romans understood at least Uberty, as well as we do ;' ' liberty, at least, 
the Romans understood as well as we do.' ' A tear, at least, is doe to 
the unhappy ;' 'at least a tear is a due to the unhappy;' *a tearisdne 
at least to ihe unhappy ;' ' a tear is due to the unhappy at least ;' all 
express dif^ent meaoings. ' This cannot, often at least, be done;* 
'this cannot be done often, at least.' (1. 'It often happens that 
this cannot be done.' -2. 'It does not often happen that tJiis can be 
done'). So, 'man is alvxitys capable of iaughoug;' 'man is ca^NiUe 
of laughing alwayi.* 

14. Misplaced circumstaneeSt or adverbial adjuncts, generally. To 
bring every clause into juxtaposition with the part that it is meant to 
quaJifjr is as requisite as to place single words properly. T^ fol- 
lowing are a few examples of misplacod clauses and adrancts : — 

'All these circumstances brought close to us a state of fhingi 



* The transIaUon of Paul's appeal to Agrippa is not in strict aoooidanoe wlttk tha 
Ekiglish idiom. ' I would to God that not oiily thou, but aJUo all that hear me this 
day, were both almost and altogether such em i am, except these bonds.' He here 
wishes both Agrippa and all that heard him to be as himselt But Agrippa was am 
that heard him, and should be excluded, llien again, they oould not be Mh almost 
and altogether. The following rendering would avoid these olfJecticwB : * I wooU 
to Qod that not tboa alone, but all that hear me this day, were not almoBt mei^, 
bat altogether sach aa i am, except these \)«Qd& * 
*Iaay noi unto thee. Until seven tkQea,\>\]iV. xratiiBfcvwD*^ Uiac^wwjC 'Ckis^'^ 

'not ' ia manifestly out of Its placft. • 1 aaar ^anto NXssft, wil^MJSi:^ «:h^u. ^tesM^afiii 

but anW eeventy times seven.* 
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wbicb we n^^er thought to have witnessed (to witness) in peaceful 
England. In {he niar idand, indeed, 100 had read of suck horron, 
but now they were Inrought home to our very household hearths/ — 
Sijoift. ' We had read, indeed, of socih horrors oocurring in the sister 
island,' &c 

* The savage people in many places of America, except the govern* 
ment of small families, have no government at all, and live at this 
day in that savage manner as I said hefore.' — Hobbes, The second 
and third clauses ought to be transposed. 

* Some dozen years afterwards, I had an editorial successor (in the 
Examiner), "Mi. Fonblanque, who had all Hie wit fiat which I toiled, 
wiihout making any pretensionM to it* — Leigh Hunt, Here the con- 
cluding clause, if we were to judge by its position, would qualify I; 
but it is meant to qualify * who (Mr. Fonblanque). More explicit 
thus : ' without his making any pretensions to it.' 

* I shall have a comedy for you, in a season or two at fiarthest, tlutt 
I believe will be worth your acoeptaooe.' — OcUdsmith, Place the 
second clause firsl^ in order to connect the relative with its antece- 
dent, — * comedy.' 

PLACING OF PBEP0SITION6. 

15. Prepositions should be placed as> near as possible 
io the words they govern. 

The following sentence is faulty in this respect: — ^'appears Lau- 
Banne — with at its foot the Utile vULage of Ouchy.' 

But it is to be remarked that there is a certain inversion allow- 
aUe in "F^liah, whereby a preposition is far removed from its 
regimen. The principal case is when it governs a relative or interro- 
gative word. But there are other cases, as may be seen &om this 
example : — * now Sir Ffancis, though he was for a long time our h^o, 
we never exchanged a word with* 

16. In addition to the three great processes, named concord, govern- 
ment, and order of words, grammaiians consider that certain cases of 
the svntax of sentences are explained by ELUPSiSk which would 
therefore be ranked as a fouiih binding process of couipcttition. Many 
examples of ellipsis have already occuned. ' I sent to the booksellers 
(shop);' 'whose is this image and superscription?' 'that (poiat) is 
the point ;' ' the greatest man (of the men) on earth ;' ^ they love each 
(loves the) other ;' • come Cyou) ;' 'how shall I curse (him) whom God 
hath not cursed ?' 'who's that knocks?' 

An honest man, close battoned to the chin. 
Broad doth without, and a warm heart toWiin, 

Here there is an ellipsis of the participle. 'Can you sing?' 'I 
will try to ;' '(I) thank you ;' ' nothing (is) 00 good, but it xnay be 
abused ;' * they applied to the Duke, of aU men.' 

17. The opposite of Ellipsis is Pleonasm, or excess of words, which 
is sometimes permitted for rhetorical force: 'for tlte deck^ ii >K«a. 
their field of fame ;' ' my banks, theif ate tonoiaJaB^ ^\^\«fta>*, ''*^«. 
DJglit it WB8 gloomy, the wind it waah\g)Eir 
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18. If we were to dwell on incidental and exceptional oonstnictioiie^ 
we might note the following as a case of PABEMTHESiBy or the iofler* 
tion of an nnconnected expression in the mi>idle of a sentence: *o«r 
ideas are movements of the nerves of sense, as of the optic nerve, in 
leooUecfcing visible ideas, suppose of a triang^ular piece of ivoiy.' 

EXAMPLES OF THE USE OF THE RELATIVES. 

It is proposed here to give an extensive series of examples to illts* 
trate the application of the relative pronouns and their substitates. 

1 . The distinction observed by our idiomatic writers between ' that,' 
on the one hand, and * who ' and * which,* on the other, although bi 
the present very much lost sight of, deserves to be revived, both for 
the perspicuity and lightness of the composition. The following 
examples will serve to illustrate the distinction : — 

* In general, Mr. Burchell was fondest of the company of childiei^ 

'^c^^ma he used to c£dl harmless little men/ ' Whom is here ooneetly 

used, being the equivalent of ' amd them he used to call,' &c. 

Bacon at last, a mighty man, arose, 
Whom a wise king and nation chose 
Lord Gbancellor of both their laws. 

Here also * whom ' is equal to * and him.' 
In the following instance the relative is restrictive or defining; sod 

* that ' would be preferable : * the conclusion of the lUad is like the eodt 
of a ereat man out of company whom he has entertained magnificently.' 

Addison may be quoted as an authority for the use of ' tSat ' in n> 
strictive clauses ; for example : — * a man of polite imagination is let into 
a great many pleasures that the vulgar are not capable of leoeiving.' 

Both relatives are introduced correctly in this passage : — * she had 
learned that from Mrs. Wood, who had heard it from her husband, 
who had heard it at the public-house from the landlord, uiho had been 
let into the secret by the boy thab carried the beer to some of l^e 
prisoners.' 

The following sentences are ambiguous under the modem system of 
using *who' for both purposes: — ^*I met the boatman ti7^ took me 
across the ferry.* If * who ' is the proper relative here, the meaning is 

* I met the boatman, and he took me across,' it being 8umx)eed the 
boatman is known. But if there be several boatmen, and I wish tD 
indicate one in particular by the circumstance that he had taken me 
across the ferry, I should use ' that.' * The youngest boy who has 
learned to dance is James.' This means either * the youngest boy is 
James, and hehsA learned to dance,' or *of the boys, the yomigest that 
has learned to dance is James.' This last sense is restrictive, and 
' that ' should be used. 

2. Turmng now to 'which,' we may have a series of parallel ex- 
amples : * the court, which gives currency to manners, should be ex- 
emplary.' Here the moaning is *the court should be exemplar}, 
fciT the cowrt gives currency to manners.' 'Which' is the correct 
reJatire ia this case: — ^"The cat, ichidi -^cs^i da&^ise ao much, is a 
y-any useful an imaL' The leleAive "Viet^ «\ao \a <xy4scd53sa9Kxv^ vosi^^ 
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restrictive. If it were intended to point oHt one individual cat speci- 
ally despised by the person addressed, *that' would convey the sense. 
' A theory which does not tend to the improvement of practice la 
utterly unwortiiy of regard.' The meaning is restrictive ; ' a theory 
ihat does not tend.' The following sentence from Goldsmith gives 

* that' instead of * which .*' — *age, that lessens the enjoyment of life, 
increases our desire of living.' This error is uncommon. 

* Their &ith tended to make them improvident ; but a wise instinct 
taught them that if there was one thing which ought not to be left to 
&te, or to the precepts of a deceased prophet, it was the artillery ;* a 
cafe where ' that ' is the proper relative. 

'AH words, which are signs of comples ideas, furnish matter of 
mistake.' This gives an erroneous impression, and should be ' all 
words that are signs of complex ideas.' 

3. It is necessary for the proper understanding of* which ' to advert to 
its peculiar function of referring to a whole clause as the antecedent : 

* William ran along the top of the wall, which alanned his motiier very 
much.' The antecedent is obviously not the noun • wall,' but tiie foot 
expressed by the entire clause, — • William ran,* &c. * He by no means 
wants sense, whicli only serves to aggravate his former folly,' namely, 
(not sense, but) the circumstance * that he does not want sense.' * He 
is neither over-exalted by prosperity, nor too much depressed by misfor- 
tune ; which you must allow marks a great mind.' * We have done 
many things which we ought not to nave done,' might mean *we 
ought not to have done many things;* that is, * we ought to have done 
few things.' * That ' would give the exact sense intended : * we have 
done many things that we ought not to have done.' ' He began to look 
after his a£&,irs himself whQh was the way to make them prosper.' 

* In all cases of prescription, the universal practice of judges is to 
direct juries by analogy to the Statute of Limitations, to decide against 
incorporeal rights which have for many years been relinquished ;' 
say inst^bd, * incorporeal rights thai have for many years,' and llie 
sense is clear. 

4. We must next allude to the cases where the relative is governed 
by a preposition. We can use a preposition with • who ' and * which,' 
but when the relative is ' that,* tne preposition must be thrown to the 
«nd of the clause. Owing to an imperfect appreciation of the genius 
of our language, offence was taken at this usage by some of our lead- 
ing writers at the beginning of last centruy, and to this circumstance 
we must refer the dSuse of * that ' as the relative of restriction.* 



* Speaking of Dryden, Hallam says, * His EiMy on Dramatic Poety, published in 
1668, was reprinted sixteen years afterwards, and it is curious to observe the dumgea 
"Which Dryden made in the expression. Malone has carefully noted all these ; they 
ehow both the care the author took with bis own style, and the change whidi was 
gradnaUy working in the English language. The Anglicism of terminating the sen- 
tence with a preposition is rejected. Thus, ** I cannot think so contemptibly of the 
|ge I live in,^ is exdumged for ** the age in which I live." ** A deeper expression 
of belief than all the actor can persuade us to," is altered, ** can insixxuAtek VQi«k ^^a:!^ 
And, though the old form continued in use long after >}qa \.\eda qI \>r9^£xvAN.^CAs^Ssv 
tete years been redkimed inel^puit, and proacrVbed Vo. b\\ c»s«&,^x\»a^NiNSa.«a.^a^^ 
acomaryfastidUnuness, to which I bav© not \aitfoTXD\y OaIIcsr^^ ^sw» ^soii>Me«s»«e^ 
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' It is curious that the only circumstaDoe coDnected with Soott,aoi 
related by Lockhart, of which I was a witness, is inoorreotly stated ii 
the Life of Sir Waiter .'—Leslufi Memoirs. The relaiiTe should h 
restrictiTe, and, if (xxrected, must be ' that I was a wittiees oL* 

* There are many words which are adjectives whiek hafe wftiiig 
to do Willi the qualities (^ the nouns iowhieh tbey are pot.'-— ObZML 
Corrected : * there aire many words that aie adjeotahreB that hm 
nothing to do with the qualities of the nouns (that) they an 
put to.* 

* Other obieots, of which we have not oooasionto speak so ftequsnlij, 
we do not designate by a najne of their own.' This, if f>f«?fKiiMi, 
would be : 'other objects that we have not ocoaakni to speak of » 
frequently, we do not,' &o. 

* Sorrow for the dead is the only sorrow from whidi we refuse tsbt 
dlToroed ;* * the only sorrow (that) we refuse to be diyoroed from.' 

is of Teutonic straeture, and the ndes of Latin or fVeodr graimnar are not ahrsnto 
bindna.' ' 

On the same salilect Dr. Campbell remarks :— ' Now that I am cm fhe mUeetof te 
prepositions, it will not be Improper to consider a peculiarity which Is often tote 
found with ns in their arrangement In every other langnage tiie jprepoeitlMi teit 
most constantly prefixed to the nonn whidi it governs ; ia Ebiglisbit ia w gpi f t li ri * 
placed not onlj aAer the noon, but at a considerable distance firom it^ as in the ftUoir* 
ing example : " The infirmaiy was, indeed, nev«r so fall as aa this day; wkiA I w 
at some loss to account for, till upon my going abroad I observed it was an easterty 
wind." Here no fewer than seven words intervene between the relative v^ick ani 
the prepcMdtion for belonging to it Besides, ttie prepodtion d6th not hen meeed» 
ita regimen, but follows it One would imagine, to consider the matter ak£ecti|f, 
that this could not fail in a language like oura» which admits so few fDflectiaa»te 
create obscurity. Tet this, in fact, is seldom or never the consequence. Indeed tte 
singularity of the idiom hath made some critics condenm it abs^t^! That tm 
is nothing anatogous in any known tongue, ancient or modem, hatb i^meaied to them 
a sufiBcient reason. I own it never appeared so to me.' — BiUtortc Book UL 
Chop. 4. 

Tne following examples, taken from IVIassingec's Orand Duke of J^lormoe tcH 
Bhow what was the usage of the Elizabethan writers :— 

' For I must use the freedom I vku bom with.' 
* In that dumb rhetoric which you make u$e qf.* 

' if I had been heir 

Of all the globes and soeptaes wi^nMnH {joiot fo.' 

< the name of frlcad 

Which you are pleased to ^ooe me mft.' 

' wilftQly ignorant in my nrtrfffn 

Of what It did inviU him to.' -r-—— 

' I look to her as on a princess 
/ dare rut be ambitious of.' 

* adoty 

That / toot bom vdth.* 

' must supply bm 

^WihMiXIaMdtfectivein.' 

* a copiom theme 

Which would, disooursud at large qf, make a volunia' 

Qo k: Sbak«penrc, to take an example out of many :— 

' To have no screen, beiweeu \2a& ^^axV W ^^taq^dL 
Ami bim be played it f or * 
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5. ' Whose,* although the possessive of * who,* i« yet frequently 

employed for the purpose of rastriction : 

He qpoke of lore^ eoeh lov« as spirits feel. 
In worlds uAou coarse is equable and pue. 

This is not felt to be so great a departure from idiom as the pre- 
positional forms *of whom,' *of which,* are when used te define or 
restrict the subject. 

' We are the more likely to guard watchfully against those faults 
■uihote deformity we have seen fully displayed in others.' This i» 
better tiian ' the deformity of wfdeh we have seen.' 

6. • Where,' and its compounds, — • wherein,' • whereof,' fta, are sub- 
stitutes for both relatives. They may therefore be used instead of 
' that,' without the misleading effect of ' which.' The following aro 
examples: — ^*the happiest condition of society is (that) vjhere the 
greatest number of persons is (should be are) found possessing a 
moderate yet sufficient subsistence ;' * I know of no rule teliereby it 
may be done ;' ' they (great virtues) often save, and always illustrate 
^e age and nation tn which {wherein) they appear ;' for ' the age and 
nation that they appear in.* 

7. * Such as,' is most usually restrictive, and is a oonvenient loode 
of varying the relative construction : 

Hard fare ! but sucft at boyish appetite 

Disdains not, nor the palate, undepraved 

By culinary a^ nnsikvoary deems.^ — Cowper, 

8. •What,' the contraction of 'the — that,' •that which,* has the 
advantage of taking a preposition : * ruin seemed impendixig and in- 
evitable, though no one oould tell in what precise form it would 
come,* for ' the precise form that it would come in.' 

AVhat in me is dark, 
Illumine ; what is low, raise and support. 

' It is probable that any attempt to establish a dijOferent classifica- 
tion of the parts of speech, from HuU which (what) is commonly 
received, will be found of little utility.' 

9. We have also seen that a clause in participial appositi(m may 
have a restrictive force : ' a truth long forgotten may have to be redis- 
covered.' * What man among you, having a hunditHl sheep,' equal to 
• that has.' * We give the papers thawing (for * that show ') the con- 
cord existing between the four Powers at the time when England aiMi 
France were engaging in a separate course of action.' — Ringlake. 
' But it would be absurd to expect mercy, justice, or wisdom from a 
class of men first abased by many years of oppression, and then mad- . 
dened by the joy of sudden deliverance, and armed witti iiresistilble • 
power.' — Maoavlay, 

10. In the following examples we shall avail ounselves, as may 
seem fi^ of all the foregoing devices, with a view to amending the 
relative oonstruction. 

* There are one or two objections vihich have been brought against 
the study of political economy uAdeh it may be \is^Q^n2L\ic>Ttf2iGksa^ ^s^ss%^ 
be amended thus ; * there are one os tvro o\^Q^<a»^%^'^ssK''^\^.<i.^ 
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brought against the study of political economy whidi (and tiiese) it 
ma^r be useful to notice ;' ' it may be useful to notice one or two ob- 
jections brought against the study of political eocmomy.' 

• There are two objections, however, by which (whereby) its justness 
may be possibly controverted.' 

* A spirit more amiable, but less vigorous, than Luther's would have 
slirunk back from the dangers which he braved and surmounted;' 

* that he braved ;' ' the dangers braved and surmoanted by him.' 

* Nor is it at all improbable that the emigrants had been guilty of 
those faults from wlmli civilized men who settle among an undvi- 
^ized people are rarely free.' — Macanday. 'Nor is it at all impro- 
bable that the emigrants had been guill^ of the faults that (sadi 
faults as) civilized men (hat settle (settling, or setUed) amono- a civi- 
lized people are rarely free from.* ° 

11. The form •those who' applied in a restrictive sense is Hh 
modem substitute for the ancient idiom *they that,' an idiom 
in accordance with the true meaning of * that' * ^^%^ that tdd me 
the story, said ;' 'blessed are they that mourn ;' *and Simon and fhe^ 
that were with him ;* ' I love them that love me, and they that seek me 
oorly shall find me ;' * they that are whole have no need of a physi- 
cian ;' * how sweet is the rest of them that labour !' ' I cannot tell who 
to compare them to so fitiy as to them that pick pockets in the pie- 
senoe of the judge;' *they that enter into the state of marriage cast a 
die of the great^t contingency ' — J. Taylor, 

Thai man hath perfect blessednefo 
Who walketh not astray, 

]i expressed accf/^iing to the old idiom would be, * the m<^i| hath~<^ 
walketh.' 

• That,* * those,' as demonstrative adjectives refer backward, and are 
not therefore well suited for the forwam reference implied in malring 
use of • that which,' • those who,' as restrictive relatives. It is also 
very cumbrous to say 'that case to which you allude,' for * the case 
(that) you allude to. 

12. Take now the following : — ^"the Duke of Wellington is not one 
of those who interferes with matters over which he has no control ;' 

* the t)uke is not one of them that interfere in matters that they have 
no control over (matters that they cannot control, beyond their control, 
out of their province).' If • them that * sounds too antiquated, we 
may adopt as a convenient compromise, *the Duke is not one of thott 
tliat ;* or * the Duke is not one to interfere in matters out of his pro- 
vince ;' ' the Duke is not one that interferes with what he has no 
control over.' 

13. 'Prejudices are notions or opinions which the mind enterteins 
without knowing the grounds and reasons of them« and which are 
assented to without examination.' — Berkeley, The •which' in both 
cases should be 'that,' but the relative maybe entirely dispensed 
with by participial conversion: 'prejudices are notions or opinious 
entertained by the mind without knowing the grounds and reasons of 
thorn, and assented to without examination.' 

'The poh'tical and moxaV system c^ l&»ivaBM*i\* \i«a ^Vadv^'^Wt 
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6uch as) might oe expected from one who aimed (aiming) only at per- 
sonal aggrandizement, and who had (having) no generous views 
beyond. 

* Ho who thinks that sovereign power is too great, and would desire 
to limit it, can only do so by setting up a greater ;' * he that, tl in^g 
sovereign power too great, desires/ 

14. The too frequent repetition of *who' and 'which' may be 
avoided by resolving them into the oonjimction and personal or other 
pronoun : *In such circumstances, the utmost that Bosquet could be 
exi)ected to do was to hold his ground, (which) and this he did.' ' 

THE PBONOUN * IT.' 

We have seen that the variety of reference of this pronoun is a fire 
quent cause of ambiguity. The peculiar English idiom *it is,' 'ii 
brings,' *it comes to -pass,* fdUowed by the tmng referred to, makes 
a cl£^ of meaning such as does not occur with the other pronouns. 

* I am going to mention the matter. It is right that it should be 
mentioned.' The firid; 'it' here is prospective, and refers to the 
clause ' that it should be mentioned ;' the Eiecond refers back to 'the 
matter.' 

* It had been well both for England and (for) Scotland that there 
had been more of such good and moderate kings, as it would have 
prevented many long wars.' 'It' in both instances points to the 
same clause ^that there had been more of such good and moderate 
kings), but the first precedes, and the other follows the clause. 

'There a^e so many advantages of speaking one's own language 
well, and being a master of it, that let a man's calling be what U wul, 
1^ cannot but be worth our taking some pains in it,'' The variety of 
reference is here very great The first ' it * has ' langudgo ' for its an- 
tecedent, the prominent subject of the previous clause, and is therefore 
unexceptionable; the second 'it' readily refers us to the noun im- 
mediately preceding, ' calling ;' but the third changes the reference 
to something prospective, 'oiu: taking some pains; and the fourth 
carries us back to ' language.' To remedy the confusion, the third 
'it' sliould be done awav with, and the second removed to the end: 

* th'-t advantages of speaking one's own language well are so many, 
tnat the taking of some pains to be master of it, cannot but be worth 
while to every man let bis calling be what it will.' The pronouns 
remaining are so placed that their antecedents are obvious. 

When we intend to employ the prospective 'it,' 'it is,* &c., we 
should not bring the retrospective use into collision with the other 

* The best way in the world for a man to seem to be anjr^iing is 
really to be what he would seem to be. Besides, that it is many 
times as troublesome to make good the pretence of a good quality as 
to have it ; and if a man have it not, tt is ten to one but he is disco- 
vered to want t^ and then all his pains and labours to seem to hare 
it are lost' Here the two modes of reference are inextricably ocrafdanl 
together. One of them ought to be doiiiQ «««5 '^SJsi. ^^.wa^w^^ 
make good the pretence of a good qua\\tj \a Tc<M^^^AXBsa^^ss^s»*»' 
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some as to have it; and if a man have it not, ten to one but bets di»> 
covered to want it, and then all his pains and labonr to seem to haTC 
it are lost' Tlie sole reference now is to the one subject • quality/ 

' If it were spoken with never so great skill in the actor, the 
manner of uttering that sentence could have nothing^ in U which 
could strike any but people of the greatest humanity^, — ^miy, people 
elegant and skalful in observations upon iti* The ftret *it* nd^to 

* sentence/ the others to ' manner/ The first might be left' out^ihe 
clause being converted into a participial phrase which would be 
readily interpreted as in apposition witn * that sentence :* • if spoksa 
with never so great skill/ 

*Itiaa. sign of great prudence to be willing to receive instruction; 
the most intelligent persons sometimes stand in need of it/ *The 
willingness to receive instruction is a sign of great pmdenoe; tiie 
most intelligent persons sometimes stand in nood. of it' — ^is better; 
although the natural antecedent would still be, hot' * instmctiai*' hot 

* willingness/ 



OF PURITY. 



Besides observing the rules of grammar, we mttfit em- 
ploy only such words as really belong to the language, 
and we must use them in their correct sense. To attend 
to these conditions is to have regard to purity. 

The errors against purity are classed iinder tluree 
heads : Barbarism, Solecism, and Impropriety. 

BATIBARISM. 

This consists in using words that are not English. 
Such are — 1. Obsolete words. 

Many words occur in old writers that have ceased to bo cmrent; 
some of them being no longer intelligible. Such axe • higbt^' « clept,' 
•erst/ 'umwhile,' 'behest,' 'addulce,' * surcease^' *uneath,' •whiloni/ 

2. New words not fullj- adopted into the language. 

New words are in part borrowed from foreign langutigea Some 
are introduced for good reasons, as new scientifio terms, and the 
names of new materials (' gutta-p^t^ ■ for example). But many 
are used without much necessity. Such are most of the following 
words from the French: — ^•sortie,' 'dernier resort,' * beaux arta? 
'beUes lettres ' (polite literature), ' politesse,' 'd^oatesse,' * hauteur/ 
'ooanoisseur/ ' ioconnoitre«* ' agi[e;men\!i,* ' o^Vcu^! ^ V^osc^' * ^atobeoi^ 
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esprit do corps/ 'oorfc^e,' * soubriquet^* * habitat* 'boudoir, *es- 
piouage/ Some indicate shades of meaning that we cannot express 
by English words^, and. hence the pretest !br using them; forex^ 
ample : * ennui^' * prestige^' * naivety' *'doloe far niente ' (ItaX,),* yer-r 
biage/ * solidarity. 

It is a q^ecial'ObjeotiontO'the employpieniof these words^ thftitlie 
pronunciation of tibem iS' totally dinerent from the pronunciation of 
our language. In« books- they are generally printed in italic^ to 
mark timt m&y are not English 

A. number of Latin words and phrases have obtained currency in. 
their original form ; as * onus prdbancU,* ' obiter didum,* ' sub judicef, 
'resgostm/ * a priori,* *a 'pset&rioH* * a fortiori^ ^rum BequibiT,* *ad 
hommem,* * verbatim el literaUm,* &c. It is well to employ such 
phrases as little as possible. 

Newly-coined words are barbarous until their adoption has become 
general. There is a constant tendency to coin new words, a greut 
number of which never obtain currency. , Thus, * martyrized^* for 
•martyred,* * incumberment* for •encumbrance:* *procUvity,* 'prO' 
dttcHvUy,* ' acquegU,* are words sugge9ted, but not adopted. 

Many new words and phrases have come from America; as •out- 
Eiders,' •coincidences,' 'immigrants,* •progr^' (as a verb)* -•to feol 
of,* &c. 

• Talented ' is a word not yet in good use. We say • a man of 
talent* 

SOLECISM. 

The words employed may be English, hut they may 

he combined in a form that is not English. This is 

Solecism. Bad Syntax is included in the definition, hut 

there maybe Solecisms thai do not violate grammar;. 

they are then said tb he violations of idiom. 

If we say 'I have hunger,' we do not commit bad grammar; still 
the combination is not English : it is French. • I feel a smell * is 
grammatical, but not according to idiom, • I will Bjj^eak my mind/ 
•get thee gone' (we cannot say 'make thee gone*),' 'many a man*' 
* you had bestj* • ao honour to,' (Shakspeare says • do grace io Gasar'a 
corpse,*) ' once and again,* are English idioms^ for vmich no reaMn* 
can be given but that they are in use. 

IMPBOFBIETY. 

This means employing words iii a wrong sense. 

I. Impropriefy in single words^ Groldsmith says • whatever may be- 
thought of the veracity of this story,* for • the truth of this Btoty.f 
Veracity is the quality of the • narrator.' • There was a quantity o£. 
people present, * there were a number,* These are exaippUw of one 
kind of impropriety. 

It often happens that two- words, have a£ai\ax« "Vra^ t^s^ \^»Gia0^ ^ 
meanings, so that the one cannot be "osed. iox \.\i^ c^«t «sa.«^«l ^**^ 
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casion. Such terms aie called sijnonymous, or Btfnonymes, Tlie fol- 
lowinff are examples : — ' all, every, each ;* * allow, permit ;* * asslBt, 
help; * astonish, suiprise;* 'belief, faith ;' *p]easm^ delight* joy;* 
repentance, remorse ; • principle, truth ;* • ol^rye, remark ;* • on the 
oontraiy, on the other hand/ 

Another class of improprieties originate in not advertiDg to the 
oomposiiion of a word, or to the precise force of the prefix or me sufSx 
combined with the root. Thus: *Bamus published a Greek 
grammar, with many important vaaiances from his precursors,' for 

* variations ;' * the ohsermtion of the Sabbath,' * the observance ;' • tiie 
Greek is a language superior in richest' 'ridhness;* *he felt himself 
compelled to acknowledge ihejtistice (justness) of iny remark ;' 'the 
negUgetuse (neglect) of this leaves us exposed ;' * you are like (Ukdy) 

. to be lato. 

Sometimes we are misled by similarity of sound, as in using the word 

* demean * (signifying * to bdiave,* * to conduct one's sel^' as in * de- 
meanour') in the sense of 'lowering,' 'debasing/ 'making mean.' 

* They form a procession to proceed (precede) the palanquin of the 
ambassador/ 'he rose (raised) the price of bread last week/ 'it 
lays (lies) on the table ;' ' they wrecked (wreaked) their vengeance/ 

2. Impropriety in phrases. This refers to expressions that contain, 
when aD&ljzed, some inconsistency or absurdity. A common instance 
of the class is seen in the following example : — * it celebrates the 
Church of England as the most perfect of cm others^ meaning 'the 
most perfect of all.' So, 

The oomeliest man of men since bom 

His tans. The fairest of her dans^ters Eve. 

This makes Adam one of his sons, and Eve one of her daughters ! 
' I had like to have gotten one or two broken heads for my imperti- 
nence ;' ' I was once or twice likely to get my head broken for my 
impertinence/ 

Like kings we lose the oenqnests gained before, 
By vain ambition still to niake #Aem more. 

' Conquests gained before,' cannot be made ' more/ 

It is a nSe in English that two negatives make a positive ; the 
one neutralizes the other ; as 'I entertain a not tm&vourable opinion 
of him.' Hence, when denial is intended, it is an inconsistency to 
use more than one negative. ' They cannot utter the one, nor will 
theynot utter the other ;' ' this is not always the case neUher.* 

'These two men are both equal in strength,' is an inconsistent ex- 
pression, if it be meant that one is equal to the other. 

There is a ooncruity to be observed in the use of two or more verbe 

in a sentenoe under a similar construction. * It loere well for the in* 

surgents, and fortunate for the king, if the blood that was now shed 

^ad been thought a sufficient expiation for the offence ;* * it had been 

well,* 18 tiie tSuae sniting 'had beem thought/ 'If you please to em- 

ployyoxa thonghte on that subject, you mdouUL e&a^y oci^oeive Hda 

fiz&eniMe oonditfon many of us at© Vn.'^ t\ttB ^cs\Ml\» eiSoet * M ^:s^ 

'"'^ yoa wm; or, 'if you jlecwed (it i^\«ftae^ 1^:^ 1^ >»w^- 
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Pierce as he moved, his silver shafts rewundj is incongruous, diC- 
ferent tenses heing applied to contemporaneous actions. — Oom&i'e, 
Vp. 301, 302. 

Many improprieties are provincialisms, or district peculiarities. 
Thus, we have Scotticisms, Irishisms, Americanisms, Gockneyisms. 

The Scotticism consists, not in the employment of purely Scotch 
words, but in the employment of English words in a Scotch meaning 
or construction. A list of Scotticisms is here appended, in addition 
to those already noticed. 



SOOTTIOISMB. 
(1. Wrong Use of Words,) 



He was amifftti^.— Missing. 

I have nothing ado, or nothing else ado. 

—To do. 
A few days ftfter, — Thereafter. 
He has been aUing for some weeks. — 

UnwelL 
I lost aUogeOur fifty pomuL— In all. 
I would rather go <u stay.— Than. 
He is aivay.—ae ]b absent, not present 
How are yon to day? Very bod.— 111. 

Badly.— lil 
Let him &«.— Alone. 
His watch is Itefm-e. — Fast 
Your watch Is behind.— Slovr. I fear 

I shall be behind. — Late. 
When I shall be betide you.— With. 
Smith the grocer broke. — Failed, be- 

came bankrupt 
By-^one, by-patt. — Fast Shakspeare 

iaagone-by. 
A sugar-boiol.— Basin. 
He walked at the ImrtaZ.— Funeral. 
They never cast-out. — Disagree, or 

quarrel. 
I was his caution. — Security. 
The affair comes to be serious. — Becomes. 
Close the door .—Shut 
For oonunon.— Commonly. 
CompUment. — A present 
Com the horses. — Feed. 
A couple of bens. — Two hens. 
A coarse day; coarse weather. — ^Bad. 

But we may say, a fine day, and fine 

weather. 
Are your children at Oie counting t— 

Studying arithmetic. 
A dothrbruth. — A clothes-brush. 
To crave a man for a debt — To dun 

him or demand payment of him. To 

crave a debt, or to crave payment, 

might be proper. 
Were you crying on me ?— Calling. 
To disabuse is sometimes used for to 

abuse. 
I am very dry.— 1 hlrsty. 
Me id duZ;.— Deat The day Is duU.— 

Overcast 



An oaken dttiZ.— Plank. Deals, or deal- 
boards are made of fir or pine. 
He is much distressed with an inioard 

trouble. — He is much pained with an 

internal disease. 
Give me a drink.— Qlye me drink, soma 

drink, or something to drink. 
A faint.— A fednting-fit ; a swoon. 
Ifed afraid. — I am afraid. 
I feel a sweet smelL— I smell a sweet 

smell, I smell sometliing i^eeable. 

To /eel a smeU is as repugnant to 

the English idiom as to Me a sound. 
He fevered; he took a fever. — Ho 

had fever; or was taken, or seized, 

with fever. 
I^nd no pain. — Feel. 
Alonday first.— ^t>Ki. 
Flesher. — Butcher. 
A fiower (bunch of flowers). — A nose* 

gay. 
Fog is a Scotch name for moss. 
He sits at the foot of the table.— Tha 

lower end. 
To/oUoto out a plan.— To execute, or 

carry on a plan. 
For ordinary.— Ordhiarily, usually, com* 

monly. 
A/our-square table. — A square table. 
Frpsh weather. — Soft, open, not frosty. 
iYtend.— Used for a relation (in blood> 
Frigkte4.—AfTtiAt frightened. 
The frost is slippery.— The Ice. 
(rear.— Wealth or riches. 
I was unable to ^e^.— Get away. 
Have you found my pZaMet f — Spee- 

tades. 
G^oblet.— Saucepan. 
Greedy and greediness are Fingllsh, bat 

greed is Scotch. 
The boy was ill-puided.— lU-nsed, ill- 

treated. 
He fell in the gutter.— In the dirt 
What's o'clock? Ha^ «ia;.— Half aa 

hour past five, or ha.V&\As^%i:4^. '"SVs^ 
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■wants live minutes of twrive. (By 
five mimUes/rom twelve an Eoglish- 
man would understand Jive mintUes 
past tivelveJ) 

iJard fish.— Dried fish, or salt fish. 

I was luliondon last /larvest.— Antumn. 

Head of the table ; head of a street. — 
Upper end. 

Swe A«a(2.— Headache. 

A Airer'tn lKA)tlaiid is one who lends a 
horse for hire. In England it is one 
who borrows a thing, and pHys money 
for the use of it ; or who employs an- 
other and pays him wages. 

I am hopeful that — I hope that. 

IfMiolder. — Inkhom. 

To ken. — To know. In modem poetical 
English to ben is to desciy, to see at a 
distance. 

Kindie a fire.— (Not improper, but the 
more usual EiigHsh word is * Light.') 

To labour the ground. — To till the 
gronnd. 

Fodder is to»Tp«.— Plentiftil, In plenty. 

Eveiy lau/uT day. — Every week-day. 

In old English -and in Scotch, to learn 
means both to give and to reoelve in- 
struction; but in English it is now 
confined to the latter meaning. 

He Is still in l/f«.— Alive. 

I lifted a pin m>m the carpet — Hcked 
up. 

Rime for mortar is Scotch. Mortar is 
the cement when prepared ; and lime, 
sand, and water are the materials. 

He was losi in the river.— Drowned. If 
the body be carried away, or not 
found, the person may bo said to be 
lost 

In old English and in Scotch - inmt 
means fooid in general. In modi^im 
En^lfih it denotes flesh-meat. 

I do not mind that I ever saw you be* 
fore. -^ Remember. To mind is in 
English to attend to, as 'mind your 
business/ 

The project mii^ate.- "Failed, or mis- 
carried. My mind misgave me, is 
correct 

The boy misguides his clothes. — Abuses 
or sullies. To mi^fuide Is to mislead. 

On the mom. — Morrow. 

ASEipirtn.-rPocket-handkerchief. 

To notioe. — To take notice of, to men- 
tion. 

The omission of a point sometimes 
makes great odds in the sense. — A 
great dlfTerence. 

If J bad It in my ofer, I would not nc- 
cept of it— Id my dioice. The offer 

Is nere mppoaed to be not minst but 

made by another, 
nis bread ta o«.— Stale. 
*w out yowr htdr.- OS. 



Take out your glasa— -Take youc^Iass. 

In: an overly manner.— OasBory, or su- 
perficial. 

A pair of dticks; a pair of partridges. 
—Two ducks; a. brace of partrid|^ 

The park is well ploofi^ed.— Field. 

Plainstones. — Pavemoit. 

He "was pointed in his. answers. — ^Esac! 
and concise. Pointed, in the figura- 
tive sense, applied to language, con- 
veys the idea of wit or conceit 

A gentleman's policies. — Pleasure- 
grounds. 

Fouck is used in Scotland, and was used 
in England, for pocket. But a pocket 
is inserted in the clothes, a pouch is 
not 

He lives presently in London. — At 
present 

To puU up by the roots.— To pluck up 
by the roots. To puU a flower.— T« 
plack a 'fiower. One mi^t puU t 
flower without pVuddng it Sepa- 
ration seems to be in^llcfl in the 
latter wont 

Queer, in English, is odd, strange, par- 
ticular. In Scotland it is uaed in the 
sense of comical, humorous. 

He will not readily do that — He is not 
likely to do that One would readUy 
imagine. — Natiuully. Readily, in 
English, denotes with little d^lay or 
hindrance. 

Considerable arrears being now resting 
to the soldiers.— Remaining. 

The babe roor«.— Cries. 

Boasted cheese. — ^Toasted dieese. 

lioqf of a room.— Ceiling. 

He roves in a fever. — Raves. To rote 
is to roam or wander. 

I am soiree of fodder.— Short of fodder, 
have not a sufficiency. 

A Scots idiom. — A Scotch idiom. 

He scoured the knives.— Cleaned. 

That dress sets her welL — Becomes. 

For my share I can only si^, Sec — Fwr 
my part. 

SJiearers. — Reapers. A shearer. In Eng- 
land, is one that cuts with shens. ' A 
sheep before her shearers is dumb.' 

The ship is at the shore. — Quay, whai f. 
The shore is the coast of tibe sea. 

Have you any <tlver f— Change. 

Simply impoiBSible. — ^Abeolutely. 

I will answer the letter so aoon as I re> 
receive it— As. It is correct to say. 
* I did not receive the letter lo soon as 
I expected it* 

A soft day.— Wet 

The candlestick is sitting ta the prow.— 
^\an^ Vcv X^^e CQ^i^KMx^ 
Some'beX.Xftt.— £L>&x\X«««iisA'<^tfin^, "^^n. 
"wW\ wwae Aoj "toss^ W— Qf«». 
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Tlie servant wa^ sorting the room at 
the time.— Puttfaig in order. 

Is yom* watch out of torts f — Out of 
order. 

Speak to me. — Listen to me. 

in ScoUand spice is used for pepper, and 
com for oats. But pepper, cloves, 
cinnamon, mace, are dlflferent sorts of 
^ce; and oats, barley, rye, wheat, 
are IJEferent kliKls of com. 

A winding itair goes from top to bot- 
tom. — Winding stairs. 

The hone <tammer<.— Stumbles. 

He stopped three months with them. — 
Remained, resided, stayed. 

In Scotland the word storm Is used to 
signify a stotm of suow, or snowy 
weather. Even ihe expression lying 
storm is made use of. 

A man's subjects. — Effects. 

Send me a SMoickoi the oloth.---SamiAe. 

Sweet butter. — Fresh butter. 

Sweet milkv— Mew milk. 

TeU the man to come here.— Bid [the 
man come here or hither. Or tell the 
man that I wish to speak to him. 

The two boys strofoe. — Quarrelled. 

Pope was a tender man. — Weakly. 

This donation was the more acoeptaUe, 
VuU it was given without solicitation. 
— Because. 

He is twenty years old, or thereby. — 
Thereabout or thereabouts. 

The church was very tArony.— Full, 
crowded. 

A timber candlestick.— Wooden. 

It is not easy for him to speak three 
sentences togeUier. — Consecutively. 

Tradesman^ in Scotland, is one who 
W<tfks with his hands at a trade. In 
England it is a shopkeeper, who 
^ther does or does not work with his 
hands. 

Sort ^rouUe.— Painful disease. 



James is turned a great student^Ha* 
become. 

Wainsoot^ for oak, is a Scotticism. — 
Wainscot, in the English sense, is the 
inner lining of a wall with any sort 
of wood. 

Lend me your knife. I camiot wami it, 
—Do without ii 

The water of Don.— The Biver Don. 

I weary when I sit alone.— Become 
weary. Weary, in England, is an 
active verb; as * waltzing wearies 
me.' 

Theioeavtfi^ or working of stoddags ii 
a great manufacture in Aberdeen- 
ahire.— flitting. 

I rose whenever I heard you call — 
'When, as soon as. Whatever is at 
what ever time. 

TFAiteiindas/.— WhiteunUde. 

Some say that our whole actions are sel- 
fish. — All our actions. His whole 
firiends forsook him^— All his friends. 

An old loife, — An old woman. A wife 
is a woman who has a husband. 

What's your wiUf — What do you 
want? 

I never toitnessed anything so rldlcu- 
lous.— Beheld, or saw. Last night i 
witnessed a very agreeaUe conversa- 
tion.— Was present at 

Mr. — ^ is come; I hear his word. — 
Voice. Have you any word to your 
brother.— Have you any message ? 

Carpenters, Joiners, cabinet-makers, Ac 
are, in Scotland called torightSt and 
sometimes square^orights. Wriest 
is workman or artificer; but in Eng- 
land is used in composition only ; aa 
'ship- Wright,* ' wheel-wright.' 

A ui-tter.— An attorney. la Fngland a 
writer is an author. 

A yard. — A garden. 

Yuten^giht.—lAai night. , 



(2. WroagPhram.) 



Butter and bread.- Bread and butter. 

In all similar phrases bread has the 

precedency; as ' bread and milk,' ' bread 

and cheese,' ice 
I behoved to go.— It behoved me to go. 

I was obliged to go. 
1 would die be/ore I would break my 

word. — Kather than break. 
A bit bread, a bit paper.— A bit of 

bread, a bit of paper. 
lb catue him to do it, is better than to 

ooMse him do it. But to make him do 

it Is better than to make him to do it ; 

which last phrase, however, though 

OBOOQunon, is not without authority. 

Agsti, I made him do it la Tight ; but 




he was made do it is wrong. 

be, he was made to do it. 
I would have you to know.—l ^ovild 

have you know. 
To play cards.— To play at cards. 
To cast up a fault to one.— To upbraid 

one with a fault 
A letter conceived in the foUoTring 

words.— Containing. 
To hinder to do, — To hinder from 

doing. 
What like is it f — What is it like ? 
Well, there is no matter.— No matter, or 

it iB no matter. 
The cbMA took «tt ww^.-^^^a^ \ifta«*^ 
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Give me » dean plate.-— Change my 

platei 
A pUa bread.— A Piece of bread. 
To think «Aam«.— To be ashamed. 
He tfttnte long for smmner.— He longs 

for summer. 
Everything succeeds to a wiA. — As one 

would wish, according to our wishes, 
lie UHU in tue to walk every day. — He 

used to walk, or was wont to walk. 
He has a good hand qf write.— Bo 

writes weU. 
I am going to play myself.— To play. 
Who do you sit under /—Whose church 

do you go to ? 
XovL may lay your account teith oppo- 

sitlon.— You may expect^ or reckon 

upon opposition. 
The clock is standing.— Ebb stopped. 
He usants out. — He wishes to go out 
I slipped a foot and fell down. — My foot 

slipped and I fell. 
James and John are perpetually guar- 



reUing vrith ome ofMCftcr— Are ;^ 

petually quarrening: 
It is ten yean ago Hnee he died.— Jt \L 

ten years since he died. 
I can sing none. — 1 caanot sing at aO. 
When does the dkurdkyo in/— When 

does service begin ? 
Take it {to) yourselt 
Are you for any pudding?— WQl joo 

take? 
Getting Ms breakfast. — ^Taking brea!:- 

fast I take an egg to (for) breakfast 
I can't get into my box. — I can't open. 
I will let you see tt.— I^ow it you. 
Going the length of the pier.— As ftr 

as. 
I am going to (my) bed — (my) dinner. 
Almost neoar.—SelAom or never. 
Almost nothing. — LitUe or notl^]^ 
If I am not mistaken. — Mistake not 
How far does he go with you? Ko 

mare than to Edinburgh. — farthm. 
This is/ar neater. — Much. • 



PUNCTUATION. 



Punctuation divides paragraphs and sentences bj 
points or stops, witli a view to assist ns in discovering 
readily the connections of the words, and to indicate^ 
the pauses required in reading. 

It has been seen that the reference of qualifying adjuncts is to be 
determmed principally by their proximity to the words they quali^. 
Punctuation is an additional help. 

The chief stops are these : the comma (,), the semicolon 
(;), and the full stop, or period (.). The colon (:) is 
something intermediate between the semicolon and fall 
st»p, but is not often required. 

The other stops are — the interrogation (?), put at the end of a 
question; the parentheses ( ), and the brackets [ ], to indicate a 
remark thrown in without connection with the rest of the sentence ; the 
dash ( — ) ; and the exclamation (!). 



THE COMMA. 

Simjple Sentences, 

1. The comma is used before the verb if the subject is loadcrcd 
rejj JoBg by means of a^uncto: T\^ dxcva&s^uoi^ qC liis bcLig 
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anprepared to adopt immediate and decisiyo measures, was repre- 
sented to the Goyenmient.' But in ordinary cases a stop should not 
be placed between the subject and the verb : ' To be totally indifferent 
to praise or censure is a r^ defect of character.' 

2. It is used before and after a participle or participial phrase 
when co-ordinating and not restrictiTe : • The jury, haying retired for 
half an hour, brought in a verdict for the defendant ;* ' encouraged hy 
liis first successes, he redoubled his efforts.' But when the participial 
phrase is restrictive, the comma is not used, it being improper to 
separate a qualifying adjunct from the word qualified by it : * A king 
depending on the support of his subjects cannot rashly go to war.* 

The same rule extends to adjectives and nouns in apposition, when 
they are qualified by other words, and are in their effect co-ordinating 
rather than restrictive : * The stranger, unwilliiig to obtrude himselt 
on our notice, left in the morning ;' * Bome, the city of the Emperors^ 
became the city of the Popes.' Even without adjimcts, a word in 
apposition, especially when adding new information, is often enclosed 
in commas : * Paul, the AposUe,* &c. But it is advisable so to punc- 
tuate as to maintain the distinction between restrictive and co-ordi- 
nating adjuncts. 

3. An adverbial phrase preceding the verb, or its subject, is 
followed by a comma : * la truth, I ooidd not tell ;' * to sum up, the 
matter is this ;' • everjrthing being ready, they departed ;* * by looking 
a little deeper, the reason will l» found.' When complex adverbitS 
phrases come between the subject and the verb, they are placed 
between commas. 

4. When the subject of a sentence consists of several nouns not 
coupled by ' and,' tiiey are separated by commas : * Peter, James, 
Thomas, and Maiy formed the party.' 

5. The name of a person addressed is separated from the rest of 
the sentence by commas : ' John, come here ;' ' tell me, boy, what is 
your name ?' 

6. A phrase or quotation that is either the subject or the object 
of the verb, is preceded or followed by a comma : * He said. Let u» 
go hence.' 



Complex and Compound Sentences. 

1. A noun clause that is the subject of a verb should be followed 
by a comma : ' That the work of forming and perfecting the character 
is difficult, is generally allowed.' 

If the clause follows the verb, a comma does not usually precede : 
* It is known tiiat a full examination took place.' 

So an object noun clause is not usucdly preceded by a comma, 
unless it is of very great length. 

2. An adjective clause is not separated by a conmia from the noun. 
This is on the principle already laid down concerning restrictive 
adjuncts. 

On the other hand, a oo-ordinatiiAg c\eL\liae/\Tl\xoSffw«^^s^*^^^«^®»' 
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tiTe, is preccdt»d ami, if need 'be, followed by ft comma: *I went to 
view the river, which I found greatly swollen.' 

An adjective clause has a comma plaeed a£ber it when it has the 
effect of very much lengthening the. subject of ihe priiMsipal veib: 
'Anyone that refuses to earn an honest livelihood, ist not a .siAject 
for charity.' This is on the same principle as liuJe 1, for the simple 
«^ntence. A comma is also necessary at the end of such okuisesif 
followed by an adverbial adjunct of the principal verU which other- 
wise might be referred to the subordinate dausa : *I refused to em- 
ploy the man that he recommended, beoauso of his unfitness for the 
ixwt.' 

3. Adverbial sentences are separated >by commas unless they are 
short and closely connected with the main sentence : * If- the premises 
were admitted, I -should deny the -eondnsion ;' * where your treasure is, 
'there will your heart be also ;' * send me word before you come.' 

4. Co-oi-dinate sentences, expressed at full length, are genbiraUy sefia- 
rated by commas : * But his pride is greater than his ignorance, and 
what he wants in knowledge he supplies by sctfficiency.' A slight 
amount of contraction does not dispense with the rule : * A man ofpolite 
imagination can converse with a picture, and ^d an agreeable oom- 
panion in a statue.' But when the sent^oes are very closely related 
to each other, and connected by the conjunctions 'and,' * or,* • nor,* the 
ccHnma is omitted : * I made haste and overtook him ;' * neither money 
nor men were wanting.' A clause introduced by an anestive con- 
junction, ' but,' &c.,must be separated by a comma &om what precedes, 
owing to the break in the sense : ' Ho went to marlcet, but did not find 
what he wanted.' 

When the conjunction is emitted between two oo-ordroate sen- 
tences, they must be separated' by a comma if short, and by a semi- 
oHoniflong and complicated. (This is in aocordance withBulc4, 
for the simple sentence.) 'He came,ihe saw,!he conquered.' When 
such sentences (sometimes called collateral) are contracted, the re- 
maining portions are still divided by conuna€.:*i£arly tombed and early 
to rise, makes a man healthy, wealthy, and >wise;' or * healthy, 
wealthy, wise.' 

These rules are all pervaded by one general principle, nconely, that 
when words are closely connected in grammar or in sense they must 
not be separated in the pointing ;* but if an interruption takes place, 
or a transition is made, a point is necessary. An expression enclosed be- 
tween commas is in some sort parenthetic ; t&ere would be no break 
in the grammatical connection, or in the sense, if >it were passed oyer. 

THE SEMICOLON. 

This is introduced when a greater pause - is ;reqnired 'than what is 
usually indicated by the comma. In tnei construction of aentenoes, or 
periods, we may have some clauses more closely connected, than others 



• The only exceptfon to this is UTx\e 1 (jeimpVe sMv\«ciCfc^%\sQX VosaX. \v VaidSbs^^ 
*bo ground of the inoi^mate lengtb oi M^ iPsXi^A. T«iAertft%*^>Mfc^»fcVMMvfc, 
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and the degree of connection may be suggested by the absence of a 
fitop, by a comma, or by the semicolon : ' Children without any design 
imitate the language, the tone, the psonunciatiou, the looks; the ges- 
tures, the gait of those with whom they live ; and if the imitation be 
continued sufficiently long, no efforts in after life oan oyercome the 
effects of it, the flexibility or docility, «o to 8peak,.of .the tiswies or 
organs concerned seeming to diminish rapidly vnik the approach*to 
maturity, or the cessation Of growth.' Here it is felt that the break 
or pause is much greater a£t&t *they liye,' than at the end of the 
.various words where commas are used. There is alsaa oonsida»,bIa 
:break in the sense after * can overcome the effects of it,' where also 
there would have been no impropriety in placing another semicolon. 
When a pause is not sufficiently marked by the semicolon, the colon 
may be ,used at the writer's discretion. But no fixed rules can be laid 
down respecting the use of this stop. One application of it is to in- 
troduce a quotation, a narrative, or an argument : *He i^ke as fol- 
lows : — * 

THE PEEIOD OB FULL STOP. 

This stop is used at. the close of a complete sentence. The rules 
for its use axe the rules for the composition of periods and {paragraphs. 
The most usual error is to include in one period the matter that 
^ould be divided into two, or perhaps more. 

The full stop is used after abbreviations, 'MS.,' 'LL.D.,' •liOnd./ 
* Mr.,' 'Esq.,' 'Bart.' 

The note of intbbbogation most not he used after indirect ques- 
tions ; as ^ he asked me who called.' 

The parentheses enclose some remark that .does not cuter into the 
construction of <the sentence : 

The bliss of man ^could pride tbat blessing find) 
Is not to act or think beyond mankind. 

The DASH marks an unexpected or .emphatic pause, or a sudden 
break or taransition: *'Why, perhaps it is— but what was his inten- 
tion?* 

Sometimes it is used to mark words in apposition, or in explana- 
tion : 

Tlicy plucked the seated hills, xrlth all their load— 
E,ocks, watei-s, woodn — ami by the ^aggy taps 
Uplifting, bore them in their hands. 

Two dashes may be used to enclose an explanatory- parenthetic 
clause : * In truth, the character of the great diief was depicted two 
thousand five hundred years before his birth, and depicted — such is 
the power <tf genius — in colours which will 'be fresh as many years 
after his death.' 

Invested commas are used to mark quotations. 

The note of exclamation or admiration is used after interjectlona 
and passionate exclamations, or after any pasa^.'^e,^ ^\vd!^ «x<&\s\r3c^^< 
to be especiallj emphatic : * A dread etemlVj \ tmtr wsa^-^ \w«iftX 
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PARSING. 

In giviog a complete aooonnt of a senteooe, we might pann it pa 
fimes, for as many different purposes. We might state first &e put 
of speech of each word ; secondly, the inflection of eveory isfleotod 
wora ; thirdly, the derivation of each word ; fonrthlj, the analyBSof 
the sentence ; and fifthly, the application of the syntactical mlee o^ 
concord, goTemment, and order to the sentence. But there being TStr 
little to do under the second head — inflectioii, we maj oonvenieiithr 
join that with the first. Also, the analysis and the other parts (J 
syntax are so closely allied, that we may take the whole nnd^ odb 
parsing. There wiU thus be three distinct paraLags applicable to as; 
one passage. 

1. Parsing for parts of speech (indnding inflection). Uiite 
this we state the part of speech of each word (whether nomi, pn)- 
noon, &c), and also the class or sabdivision that the word belongs to. 
It is necessary even for this limited purpose to miderstand the syntax 
of the sentence, for we must often treat a phrase of two or more words 
as grammatically one. Moreover, we must detemune the peit d 
speech according to the actual fimction of the word in eachoase; 
soeing that the same word &]]s under different parts of speech at dif- 
ferent times. We shall take as an example the following passage 
from Miltou : — 

Far less abhorred than these 
Vex'd Sqrlla, bathing in the sea that parts 
Calabria from the hoarse Trinacrian uiore. 

* Far :* an adverb of degree, qualifying * less.' 

* Less :' adverb of degree, the comparative ; qualifying * abhoned.' 
' Abhorred :* an adjective of quality (derived &om the perfect parti- 
ciple of the verb ' abhor') ; limits or qualifies ' hell-hounds,' undo^ 
stood. 

' Than :' a relative or conjunctive adverb, qualifying a Terb under 
stood (were abhorred), the completion of the clause oommencinff wift 
'■ these.' 

'These :* demonstrative adjective, plural number ; qualifies 'bell- 
hounds/ understood ; or demonstrative pronoun, plural number ; hav 
ing for its antecedent 'hell-hounds.' 

' Vex'd :' transitive verb ; in the active voice, indicatiye mood, past 
indefinite tense, third person, plural number ; subject (or nominatife) 
* hell-hounds,' understood. 

'Scylla:* noun, proper and singular (or simply proper);* the 
object of the verb • vexed.' 

' Bathing :' intransitive verb^ imperfect (or incomplete) participle^ 
in apposition with ScyUa, having a sub-ordinating effect. The verb 
has also a transitive application. 



* Sed'Ho\i&\ik'Dex\-^«Ji!&. 
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' 111 :' pr(.*po6itioii, place, rest in ; governs the noun *8ca.' 

• The :' demonstratiye adjective (usually called the definite article) ; 
qualifies * sea.* [Give the meanings of * the.' What clas^eti of nouns 
can take the article ? ' &c.] 

• Sea :' a noun, general and significant (or simply general, or com- 
mon),* governed by • in.* 

• That :' pronoun, relative, restrictive ; an**cedent • sea ;* subject (or 
nomioative) to the verb * parts.' 

' Parts :' transitive verb ; active voice, indicative mood, present in- 
definite tense, singular number, third person. 

• Calabria :' noun, proper and singular (or simply proper) ;* governed 
by tlxe verb 'parts.* 

' From :* preposition (one of the case prepositions), place, motion 
with direction ; governs • sbore.* 

' Hoarse :* adjective of quality ; qualifies ' shore.' 

' Trinacrian :' adjective, derived from a proper name; qualifies 
• shore.* 

• Shore :* noun, general (or common) ;* governed by the preposition 
' firom.' (The combination * Trinacrian shore' constitutes a singular 
name, partly significant and partly proper.; 

n. Parsing for Derivation. This consists of two parts; first, 
assigning the source of each word ; as ' Saxon,' ' Fremm,* &c. ; and 
secondly, giving account of its composition when it is a compound 
word. 

The rules and lists given under Derivation, — Sources of Words, 
together with the lists given in the Appendix, are intended to afford 
the means of determining the etymological origin of all our words. 
The rules to be absolutely relied on are those in sections 28, 29, 32, 
33. It is to be seen first whether a word belongs to the parts of 
Creech, &c., that are of Saxon origin (28, 29). If this is not decisive^ 
the rules relating to the number of syllables (32, 33) are to be referred 
to, together with the lists of exceptions. 

The pupU should gradually master all the smaller lists of the 
languages given in the text, — ^Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Arabic, 
&c. He should also master the Saxon words of more tlian one 
syllable, of which a tolerably complete enumeration is given in the 
account of the things named from the Saxon ; in which account the 
examples are purposely drawn from dissyllabic words. When a word 
of more than one syllable occurs, it should be stripped of any known 



* I consider that instead of the two commonly recognized daases of nouns— proper 
and common — there ought to be four classes (Noun, 4 — 7); but it would be too 
mudi trouble tb keep up these distinctions on all occasions, and I should therefore 
propose that when a noun is a proper (or meaningless) name, and also fhe name of 
one ottJect, it should simply be called * proper ;' as the names that are proper and 
not singular are the exception, and may be noted when they occur. The significant 
nouns are nearly all ' general,' and might be parsed as ' general ' (or if preferred 
* common '), and therefore ' general ' or ' common ' might be held to mean * graierol 
and significant,' unless the contrary be stated. The parsing of noxms would thus 
continue as at present, except that when sncli a word as the 'Browns' or tte 
Jameses ' occurrid, it would be stated as * proper ajod comsasi^'i vBt.y^osssk>^^^^ 
deooe ' or the * emperor ' occurred ft woiM\)e 6\»\eQL«A* ^tmso^ax «3d&.^^;S&sss!:^^ 
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prefix or ending, and reduced to its simplest form; s» 'fbot-sfep^ 
• mis-behave/ • nnder-go/ •out-strip/ •■with-dmw/ * fiiitfa'-ftiL* It ig 
the uncomponnded form thst we are to deal! witii* according to the 
rules (32, 33). The question will then be decided by a leferenoe to 
the lists in the Appendix. The first of these liate the ii^iic, migiit 
bo readily mastered ; the Scandinayian list is somewhat longi^^Diit 
if the pupil were familiar with it likewise, the aotoal reference wnM 
be confined to two lists— the Gothic and the list of olassieal iikibd- 
syllables. A key is thereby famished to the sources of the lAogOBce, 
upon a plan preferable to the use of the^ dictionary, as it deals^fnfc- 
classes and not with individualsj and renders it possible ultimateiy to 
master the entire language. 

The rules drawn ffom the endiogs and prefixes (30j 31) sm^m 
useful for giving the probable origin of words at the first ^bnoe; 
but in consequence of the great number of hybrids, of which no com- 
plete list has been made, they are not the rules that are dep^idedaD. 
In distinguishing between a Latinized and a Saxon style generaSf, 
they are a toleraDlv safe guide. 

H pupils have been disciplined in Latin, Gre^ and Saxon kxHb, 
or if they have made some progress in Latin and. Greek, or ib 
French, they will have an additional means of discriminafcing fiie 
sources of our vocabulary; and' the teacher will then 'appeal to tfait 
part of their knowledge in parsing for derivation. 




other list) ; 'button,' classical (not* among Saxon dissyllables, norin 
any other list ; (which of the three classical souroes^is not determined) ; 
'clumsy/ Ic^andle (Scandinavian list); *bachelar,' Welsh (Cet&i 
list). ^ 

The other exercise under Derivation ccmsists in reducing wmdt 
that are not simple to tlieir simple elements. Thus * greatness' is 
made up of the adjective ' great ' and the sufiSx * ness ;' * embitter' is 
the adjective 'bitter' combined with the prefix 'em,' which is em- 
ployed to convert adjectives into verbs, with the meaning of 'to 
make ;' ' powd6r-hom ' is a compound word made up of two 
nouns. 

III. Parsing for Syntax. The analysis of sentences has been 
sufficiently exemplified. There remains only the Ulustration cf the 
rules of concord, government, and order, as given under those 
ifoveral heads. 
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KXAMPLBS OF EBBOES. 

(The arrangemeffdiadengnedlfmadepronUgmous,) 

The separation did not take place till after the language had attained the ripeneflB* 
of matari^. 

The C!hurch has, throngh its Committee on Ediicatl6n, in their last repart, reoom- 
mended a more liberal endowment, so that we have now reason, to count upon thotr 
cordial cooperation. 

AVhat is the reason that our language is lesa refined than those of Italy, SpMn, or 
France? 

Prompted by the most extreme yanify, he persisted in the writing bad verses. 

By letters, dated tbo third of Hay, we learn that .the West India fleet arrived 
Bafely. 

If I want skill or force to restrain the beast that I ride upon, though I'.bought it 
and call it my own ; yet, in the truth of the matter, I am at that tlme'ratho' Us 
wan than he my horse. 

This great philosopher, with whom I am always unwilling to differ, refers, &c. 

It is not so unwieldy as to make it necessary to have recourse to the complex me< 
chanian of double electirais. 

A history now by a Mr. Hume, or a poem by a Mr. "Popp; would "be cxomiaed with > 
different eyes than had they borne any other name. 

One species of bread, of coarse quality, was only allowed to be baked. 

The party whom he invited was very numerous. 

The Duke of Manchester died at Rome on the 18th of March, 1843. His grace in 
1793 married the daughter of the late Duke of Gordon, and was 71 years of age. 

There is not a girl in town, but let her have her will, in going to a mask, and she 
Bball dress like a sh^herdess. 

It is now about four hundred yean since the art of multiplying books has been 
discovered. 

An ojQ3cer on European and on Indian service are in very different situations. 

For I remember that among your ancient authors, not only all kings, but even 
Jupiter himself is so termed. 

My old friend, after having seated liimself,' and' trimmed, the boat with his ooach- 
man, who, being a very sober man^ alwayfr^erves: for balkst on these occasions, we 
made the best of our way to Fox-halL 

Man never is, but always to be blest 

Indeed, were we to Judge of German reading habits from these volumes of ours* 
we should draw quite a different conclusion to Paal's. 

I know no duty in religion more gcneralty agreed on, nor more Justly required hy 
God. 

The doctor, in his lectuiw, said that fever always produced thirst. 

Alarmed by so unusual an occurreooe, it was resolved to ^^oatpoiLe their dqiartnre. 

The Annals of Florence are amost imposing work. ^ 

Without havmg attended to this, we will be at. a loss in understanding several 
passages in the classics. 

They have no other standard on which to form themselves, esKept what chazioeR 
to be fashionable. 

The Earl of Himtly, conformable to the crafty policy which distinguishes his 
duuracter, amused the leaders of thecongregation. 

Luxuriance of («naroeiit and the foodnew for point are certain indlcattoos of tho 
dodine of good taste. • 

•Such expressions sound harshly. 

To engi^ a private tutor for a single pn|41, is, perhaps, of all oibers, the least 
idigible mode of giving literary instruction. 

In every ward one of the king's couidl took every man's book, and scaled them, 
•ad. brouf^t them to Guildhall to confront them with the original. 

This diffused a secret Joy through the whole assMably, which showed itself la- 
every look and feature. 

I'hey introduced the taste of science and religion which distin^piIshAiMfiA&sA^'Qak 
tbecityofthebook. 

What can be the aaue ot the pnrllamGUt ms^ecOngio VDoq^t^ftsft. w^soflSess^A x 
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Klther yon or 1 are in ibe wroiig. 

You seem neither to care for yourself nor for any one elae after what yon hsve 
lort. 

On either side of the river was there the tree of life. 

If a stranger should hear these furious outcries of Ingratitude nijainst our genoral, 
he woifkl be apt to inqiuire. 

I have lost the game, thou^ I thought I should have won it. 

Let the elders that rule well be counted worthy of double honour, especially they 
who labour in the word and doctrine. 

He would not be penmaded but what I was greatly in fS&ult. 

I do not think that leisure of life and tranquillity of mind, which fortune andyour 
own wisdom has given you, could be better employed. 

It is a long time since I have been devoted to your interest. 

Give me it 

This haughty and imperious style sounded harshly to Scottish nobles, Impatient zt 
the slightest appearance of ii\Jury. 

The iiunily with whom 1 have Icmg lived in intimacy is gone to the country. 

Tliat is seldom or ever the case. 

The fact of me being a stranger to him does not Justify his conduct. 

It is one of the most satisfiactory and valuable emendations which have ever been 
made. 

Accordingly on their approaching they were refused admittance within, and were 
violently and unoeremoniously driven tcom the gates. 

Mudi depends on this rule being observed. 

The salt-merdiants, the grocers, the confectioners conspired together to adulterate 
the articles in which they dealt in a thourand ways. 

Let you and I go together. 

The seeming importance given to every part of female dress, eadi of which is com* 
mltted to the care of a different ^Iph, &c. 

I am the more impatient of pain, that I have long euJoyed good health. 

It is more good to fall among crows than flatterers, for these only devour the dead, 
those the Itving. 

Let me awake the king of Monren, he that smiles in danger, he that is like the sun 
of Heaven rising in a storm. 

But I will doubtless find some English person at whom to make inquiries. 

The Romans had no other subsistence but the scanty pillage of a few fiarms. 

There are few words in the English language which are employed in a more loose 
aud undrcumscribed sense tluua those of the fimcyand the imaginatlim. 

The lii^t must not be suffered to conceal from us the real standard, 1^ which only 
his greatness can be determined. 

We were no sooner come to the Temple stairs but we were surrounded with a 
crowd of watermen. 

The inattention to altered drcumatances is a fault of most universal application in 
alljpolitical questions. 

This is a question whldi we ought to have expected to have found answered in the 
* Seventh Report of the Conunissloners of Her lili^esty's Inland Revalue.' 

Kot only England, but all Europe was in a blaze. 

At present the trade is thought to be in a depressed state if less than a million of 
tons are produced in a year. 

We are now poor, and wisdom bids us to conform to our humble situatioiL 

*Tis resolved ; for nature pleads that he should only rule who moat resembles me, 

I could heartily wish there was the same application and endeavours to cuhifate 
and improve chmrdi music, as have been lately bestowed on that of the stage. 

Men were no sooner settled in their rights to their possessions^ but there war t 
third order proclaimed. 

If we look within the rough and awkward outside, we win be richly rewarded by 
itsperusaL 

In constructing and depicting of characters, Werner indeed is little better than a 
mannerist. 

He has eaten no bread nor drunk no water these two days. 
Bat they kepi off other evils whlc\iL wou\!ii\iKv«\»«a-^Qc«fe« 

Just to thy woiid, in every \]hoTi^\. %\njc«t«\ 

Wbo Jmew ao wish hut v^ha,! tiie ^otV^xDSii^**i'^««»» 
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1liey who opulence has made proud, and who Inxuiy has corrupted, cannot relish 
tbe simple pleasures of nature. 

Either the young man or his guardians has acted improperly. 

None, I am sure, can be of more honour to God, nor of more ease to ourselves. 

In the Latin language, ^here are no two words we would more readily take tc be 
qmonymous than canare and diligen, 

I have frequently been asbured by great ministers that politics were nothing but 
common sense 

I had several men died in my ship of yellow fever. 

He is an author of more credit than , or any oflwr, that write lives so 

hastily. 

He or you are in tbe wrong. 

During the last century no prime minister, however powerful, has become ridi in 
ofiBce. 

The following treatise, together with those that accompany it, were written many 
years ago, for my own private satisfaction. 

The person who immediately walked before him, was remarkable for an embroi- 
dcred garment, who nut being well acquainted with tbe place, was conducting him 
to an apartment appointed for the reception of fabulous heroes. 

He addressed several exhortations to them suitably to their circumstances. 

When the Emperor Alexander elevated the standard of the cross, he invoked the 
}nly power that ever has, or ever will, arrest tbe march of temporal revolution. 

X do not question but they have done what is usually called the king's business. 

Can parliament be so dead to its dignity and duty as to give there support to mea- 
sures thus intruded and forced upon them i 

The duke bad not behaved with that loyalty, as he ought to have done. 

These are not the dreams of a few poets, here and there, but man is an analoglsf, 
And studies relations in all objects. 

He that can doubt whether he be anything or no, I speak vfA to. 

A talent of this kind would, perhaps, prove the likeliest of any other to succeeO. 

The onds of a divine and human l^islator are vastly different. 

Be not too tame neither. 

The ancestors of the human race knew poverty in a partial d^ree. 

He was scarce gone, when you arrived. 

I woul4.feel myself blighted in the eyes of all my aoquaintancee, 1 would be oveiv 
powered by the feelings of my own disgrace. 

They entreated to r^ to me, and bode me not to ciy, for 1 was now too old to 
wegi. 

He need not proceed in such haste. 

On your conduct at this moment depends the colour and complexion of their de:» • 
liny. 

One day, being brought before the Ung, and being asked whom he was^ Diogenes 
replied, ' A spy on your cupidity.' 

I, that did never weep, now melt m woe. 

1 must confess, after having surveyed the antiquities about Naples and Rome, 1 
cannot but think that our admiration of them does not so much arise out of their 
greatness as uncommonness. 

Reconciliation was offered on conditions as moderate as was ooni^tent with a per- 
manent union. 

I have never seen Mqjor Cartwright, much less ei^oy the honour of his aoquaint- 
auce. 

Sailing up the river, the whole town may be seen. 

The masterly boldness and precision of bis outline, which astonish those who hava 
trodden parts of the same field, is apt to escape an uninformed reader. 

It makes us to walk warily. 

Neither the houses nor the garden were sold. 

1 should be obliged to him, if he will gratify me in that particular. 

The nnxt New Year's day, I shall be at school three years. 

But there is a general correctness of delineation which must strike the ^e at oirac 
uf any person slightly experienced in geography. 

Both of the scholars, or one of them at Uumt, were present at the transactioo. 

That is either a man or a woman's voice. 

Scarce iiad the Spirit of Laujs made ita appeatttnce Vltosi V(. ns«& ^Na^ueA . 

Ue oomea; nor waot nor oold his oourae ^v^* 
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I think the locgest times of our worst princes soaroe saw mai\y man executioDi 
ihan the short one of our bent reformer. 

It was great in him promoting one to wbom he had done soma wroog. 

If yon were here, yon wouid £nd three or four in the paiionr» after 4iDBer, whom 
yon would say, passed their afternoons very agreeably. 

Whatever would prove prejudicial to our fixfenre prosperity, hoiMver fwticing it 
may seem at present* we must resohitely rf^t it. 

Oreat numbers were killed on either side. 

They here began to breathe a delicious kind of ether, and saw all the fields about 
them covered with a ktaid of purple light, that made them reAect with saUsfkctioii 
9n their pabt toil& 

Hence he considered marriage with a modem political eoonomist, as very dan- 

Olympus with its multitude of stately, celestial natures, dwindle before the soli- 
tary, immutable throne of Jehovah. 

1^. Broadhurst is a very good sort of man, who has not written a very bad book, 
on a very important snttject. 

That opinion is too nfiiveraal to be easily corrected. 

The temper, as well as knowledge, of a modem historian, require a nKnre sober and 
accurate language. 

Wherever the giant came, lA fbll before him ; but Hie dwarf had like to have been 
killed more than oaoe. 

Man, thongih he has great variety of thoughts, yet they are all witaiin his own 
breast. 

Not only he found her busy, but pleased and happy even. 

This is wonderful ridiculous fh)m so solid an orator. 

In reality more than one principle has been contended for at«ne time. 

The first thing impressed on us from our earliest in&ncy is that events do not suc- 
ceed one another at random, but witli a certain degree of order, T^^nlairitjy, and con- 
nection. 

He thinks that he will soon return. 

The ebb and flow of the tides were explained by Newton. 

This does not so much seem to be ewiiq; to the want of jdiysical powos, but 
rather to the absence of vehemence. 

Animal spirits such as belong to some men are a fortmie hi tbemseWes. 

The wealth of the great Audley may be considered as the cloudy mediim tfarongb 
which a bright genius shone, and which, had it been thrown Into a noMQriq^iere of 
action, the greatness would have been less ambiguous. 

We cannot all be masters, nor all masters cannot be truly followed. 

The accuracy and clearness of the sentence depend very much ixpan the pmpex 
and determinate use of the relative, so that it may readily present its antecedent 
to the mind, without any obscurity or ambiguity. 

Hoping that 1 will soon hear Arom you, believe me yours tndy. 

You may infuse the sentiment by a ray of light, no thicker, nor one^onsandth 
part so thick, as the finest needle. 

Some persons can only distinguish black, white, and grey. 

Domestic society is the seminary of social affections, where Ihe firat dements are 
acquired of that tenderness and humanity which cement mankind tc^ther; and 
whidi, were they enthrely extinguished, the whole fabric of social instttations would 
be dissolved. 

We would be greatly mistaken if we suppose wealth and rank exempt firom care 
and toiL 

There is no other method of teaching that of whi<fli any one is ignonox^ but by 
means of something already known. 

Persons have been known to take a fever after feeling the smell of an open drain 

Suppose that, as a punishment, a man is cendemned to put his finger after tw. 
Oaim into the flame of a candle. 

Two substantives, when th^ come tognther, aod do not ligDilSy the iMBe iiiiog 
the tbrmer muat be in the genitive case* 
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1. — G3ELII0 WOBDS. 



(IT. WeUh, O. QaeUc, I. Jruft.) 
(The aeterlflk a!gDlBes that the word Is not confined to the dUIcot qpedfied. j 



Aliilne. G. 
Bachelor. W. 
Bag. G. 
BakL G. 
Balderdash. W. 
Bale, (v^ G. 
BanL W. 
Barrack. G. 
Basket W. 
Bastard. W. 
Batten. G. 
Bauble. G. 
Bay-tree. W. 
Beak. G. 
Beast. G. 
Beg. G. 
Bog. G. 
Boggle. W. 
Boisterooa. W. 
Bole. W. 
Bonfire. W. 
Booth. G. 
Bother. 1. 
Bott. G. 
Boom. G. 
Bragget. W. 
Brake. G. (a bU 

for horuMJ) 
Bran. W.* 
Btand. G. 
Brush. G. 
Back. G. 

Bug, W. (aghoit,) 
Bom. (n.) G. 
Buss. G.raUu.) 
Battoo. a.« 



Cabin. W. 

Ca\{(iiftheUg,)Q, 

Cant. G. 

Canl. G. 

Clan. G. 

Clofi^ G. 

Cloy. G. 

Clab. W. 

Ooll. G. 

Coke. G. 

Combe. W. 

Coot W. 

Crag. G. 

Crockeiy. W.* 

Crone. G. {an old 
woman.) 

Orowder. W. 

Crown. W. 

Cuddle. W. 

Curd. W. 

Cut W. 

Dad. W. 

Dainty. W. 

Dale.— DelL W.* 

Dandruff. W. 

Damock.— Dan- 
nock. G. 

Decant O. 

Flannel. W. 

Flununery. W. 

Frith. G. (mtrfr- 
landL) 

Geek G. (to Mit m> 
ike head.) 

Gown. W. 

Grid-iron. W. 



GrueL W. 
Gyves. W. 
Harlot. W. 
Havock. W. 
Hilding. W. 
Hog. W. 
Horer. W. 
Ingle. G. 
Jerk. W. 
Jolt W. 
Kecks.— SJecksj. 

W. 
Kid. W. (a Intuh 

faggot.) 
Kihi. W. 

Uck.W.CtoUat.) 
hoop. Gw 
Marigold. W.» 
Uine.G. 
Minnow. G. 
Murle. W. 
Moggin. G. 
P&U. (t>.) W. 
Pall. (nO W. 
Pallet G. 
Paw. W. 
PmL W. (a mutt 

fortress) 
Pellet W. 
Perk.— Pert W. 
Piggin. G. 
Pike. Bret (JUIL) 
Pikelet W. 
Pin. W. 

Plait— FlMt W. 
Plaid. G. 



\ 



Plea. W. 
Plight W. 
Pour. W. 
Pumpkin. W. 
Put W. 
Quip. W. 
Kasher. Cel 
Sham. W. 
Size. W. (?) (glw.) 
Slab. W. 
Soggy. W. 
Solder. "W. 
Spree. 
Suet W. 
Tabard. W, 
Tackle. W. 
TalL W. 
Tanist G. 
Tankard. G. 
Tarry. W. 
Tether. W. 
Tingle. W. 
ToU. W. 
Ton. W. 
Tuck. W. 
Wabble. W. 
Waist W. 
Wanton. W. 
Welt W. 

Whiir. w. 

Whim. W. 
Whisky. 1. 
Whnble. W. 
Whip. W 
Wicket W. 
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n. — SCAin)INAYIAN W0RI>8. 



(J. lodancUc, D, Danish, N, Norwegian^ 8. Sufedish,) 



Arch. L ay. 
Awk. — Awkward. 

I. 
Backgammon. D. 
Ballast D. 
Barge.— Bark.— L 
Bark. I. (of a tree.) 
Bask. L 

Beck. I. a brook. 
Beer. D. (a pillow.) 
Big. I. 
Bilberry. D. 
Bloat— Bloated.— 

Bloater. S. 
Blond. I.* 
Blunderbuss. S. 
Bound. — Bown. L 
Box. D. (V.) 
Bulk. D. (as in 

buUc-heads.) 
Bnnch. — Bunk. — 

Bung. L 
Bush. — ^Busk. L 
Busk. I. (v.). 
Bustle. I. 

Cackle.— GagRle.S.* 
Cade. I. (as a cade 

lamb.) 
Cake. S. 
GaU.I. 
Cast L (t>.) 
Chamm. — Champ. 

Champion. I. 
Chuckle. L 
Clamour. S. 
Clear. I. 
Clump. L 
Clumsy. I. 
Cod. I. (a husk.) 
Cock. D. (a boat.) 
Collow.— Colly. 1 

soot. 
Cope. L (v.) 
Cow. D. (v.) 
Crank. S. (a.) (naw 

ticai.) 
Crinkle. D. 
Cripple. L 
Cros9. L* 
Crouch. I. 
Cub. L 

Cnck<!H$«5tooI. L 
Cu)'ji. 1. 
iyji7,—Dtj. S. 



Dale.— Dell. L» 

Dangle. S.* 

Dewlap. D. 

Dilling.— D ill J 

Dog. L 

Doggrel. L 

Dor. 1. (».)• (to be^ 
fool) 

Dowdy. L 

Draggle. S. 

Drake. S. 

Drazel. — Drosscl. D. 

Dredge. — ^Drizzle. D. 

Drivel D. and L 

Druh. I. 

Dug. a 

Dunch. D. (to 
thump.) 

Dusky. S. 

Ferly. I. (wonder.) 

Fettle. I. 

Filly. N. 

FUt. D. 

Flizz. S. 

Flounce. S. (t>.) 

Flounder. S. 

Flume. N. 

Fluster. I. 

Fog. D. mist. 

Fond. I. 

Forse. L (a uxxter- 

faU.) 
Freak. I. a man. 
Freckle. I. 
Frith.— Firth. L 
Froth. L 

Gaby. D. a simple- 
ton. 
Qag-tooth. I. 
Gain.— Galnly. I. 
Gale. L (v.) 
Gale. N. (n.) 
Galley, i 
Gkmnmon. D. (an 

exclamation.) 
Gar. L 
Gauntlet. 8. 
Q&t-toothed, 8. 
Gem. I. 

QIU. 8. (of a fish.) 
Gizen. X. 
^lare. N. 
Glamour. 1. 
Glede. I. (a Uve 
ooaL) \ 



Glidder. D. (jaip- 

very,) 
Glop.— Gloppen. I. 
Glout— Gloat S. 
Gnash. D. 
Grains. D. 
The Giains. D. (a 

harpoon.) 
Groin. D. 
Grow. — D. *r V 

troubled. 
Grovel. 1. 
Gull. D. a dup^. 
Gust L 

Haberdasher. L 
Haggle. L 
Ualse. I. to saXutm. 
Hamble. — Ham- 

met. I. (U> larneJ) \ 
Harrow. D. 
Haze.— Hazle. N, 
Hit I. 
Hoggins. L 
Hoity-toity. S. 
Housel. I. 
Hugger-mn^^er. 8. 
HulL N. (v.) to 

coax. 
Inkling. L 
Jeer. L 
Jolly-boat D. 
Kedhe. L (I) an an^ 

chor ; (2) brisk. 
Kedge-betty. L 
Keelson. — KelBon. 

D. 
Keg. N. 

Kelter. 8. (ready.) 
Kenspeckle. N. 
Klckle.— Kittle. N. 
Kid. I. a young 

goat. 
Kid. I. (as in kid- 
nap.) 
Kilt 8. 
Kindle. L to set fire 

to. 
Kitten.- Kitting.— 

KitUe. N. 
Lam. I. (v.)lobeat. 
Lawn. N. 
Leam. I. (ffUam.) 
Leg. L 
Levin. N. (Jlight' 



Ung. L abinid 

haaUk, 
Unk. L (I) ai» 

tape ; (2) ajM 

Iff a diain. 
Linstock, Su 
Loover. L* (I 

chimney.) 
Lout. L (r.) 
Low. L C/tow.^ 
Larch. — LAik. 5, 
Mane. L 
Hare. L (as 

nightmare.) 
Marnm,!. 
Marrow, L 
Maul. L (v.) 
Mermaid. L 
Midden. L 
Mire.L 
Mitten. N. 
Morkin. Learrkm. 
Mort. L a grmi 

quantity. 
Moskered. L <^ 

cayed. 
Muck. N. (diw^.) 
MuUed ale. 1 
Nagging. — NsgRJ' 

KarwhaL L ^ 

Ma-ttnicDm.) 
Nclve. L 
Niggard. Iff. 
Nightingale. L 
Nithing. L (a «& 

fellow.) 
Oaf. I. atimMm, 
Odd. N. 
Pawn. L* 
PeaL I. 
Pedigree. I. 
Peevish. D. 
Pfet. a afit ofdis- 

P>t>g N. (n.aiidO 
Prune. — Ftoln. L 
Png-miB. D. 
Pulse. D. a ws' 

Mpe. 
Bake. D. a vieioiu 

nan. 
^Aiwack. 8. 
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Rate. S. to chide. 
Boot S. 
Bove. D. 

Scald.— Scalder. D. 
Scant. D. 
Score. L 
Screak. S. 
Scrip. S. 
Scull. L (a smaU 

boat.) 
Scat I. (a s^iort 

tail.) 
Shirt D. 
Shriek. S. 
ShriU. S. 

Silt S. mud, ilime. 
Skew. D. 
Skip. L 



Skirt D. 

Skit I. 

Skull. L 
•Sky. 8. 

Slag. D. 

Slake. I. 

Slant S. 

Slash. I. 

Sleave. I. 

Slot I. (flu track 
qf a deer.) , 

Slug. D. 

Smatter. D. ' 

Smicker. S. 
; Smile. S. 

Smug. D. (neat.) ! 

Snare. D. i 

I Sueap. — Snub. D. j 



Snudge. D. 
Snug. D. 
Spirt. S. 
Spoon. I. 
Sprain. S. 
Sprawl. D. 
Spud. D. 
SquaU. S. 
Squeak. S. 
SqueaL S. 
Stack. D. 
Staff. I. a ttanza. 
Stumble. L 
Stump. D. 
Swig. L 
Switch, a 
Tag. I. 



Tang.— Tani^ & 
Tarn. L 
Thrive. D. 
Thrum. L 
Thursday. D. 
Tramp. S. 
Trap.S. 
Trigger. D. 
WaiL I. 
Warlock. I. 
Weld. 8. 
Whim. I. 
Whirl. L 
Wicker. D. 
Window. D. 
Wing. S. 
Wisp. S. 



III. — GOTHIC WORDS. 



(D. DvAcht G. German, F. Flemish,) 



Average. 6. 
Awning. G. 
Bad. 6. 
Badge. G. 
Bamboozle. D. 
Bast— Bass. D. 
Begone. — Woe-te' 

gone. D. 
JSelong. D. 
Bent G. rushes. 
BUI. D. 
Blear. 6. 
Blight G. 
Bluff. D. 
Blunder. D. 
Boast. G. 
Boom. D. (n. h v.) 
Boor. D. 

Botch. D. (n. & tJ.) 
Boult — Bolt. G. 

Bounce. D. 
Boy. G. 
Brabble. D. 
Brack. — Brackish. 

G. 
Brandy. G. 
Brattice.— Bar tisan. 

G. 
Buckwheat. G. 
Buff. G. dvXL of CO- 

lotin, Jkc. 
Bull. Gr animaJL 
fiuUy. — liuUyrook. 

D. 
Bulwark. D. 
Bum. — Boon. — 

iianip. D, 



Bnm'haUiff. D. 
Bumpkin. G.* 
Bunco. — Bunk. — 

Bung. G. 
Buoy. D. 
Buskin. D.* 
Bush.— Bushel. D. 
Buss. D. a vessd. 
Butter.— Butterfly. 

G. 
Buttonk. D. 
CaroascG. 
Catkin. D. 
Caterpillar. D. 
Chaff. D. (t>.) 
Chaffer. G. M 
Ghaldera. — Qmw- 

dron. G. 
Chap. — Chip. — 

Chop. D. 
Charcoal. D. 
Chimb. D. rim qf a 

vase. 
Chink • cough, r— 

Chin-cou^. D. 
Chitter. D. 
ChttterUng. D. 
Chub. G. 
Clamber. G. 
Clamp.— C^ump. D. 
Clang.— ClaJiC. G. 
Clash. G. 
Clatter. D. 
Clever, D. 
aick.— Clicket D. 
Qench.— CUoch. D. 
Clink. D. 
aototer. G. 
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Closhe. D. 

Cloud. D. 

Clown. D. 

Cockle. D. (v.) 

Cocker. D. 

Codger. G. 

Comber. D. 

Coomb. D. 

Copes - marit or 
•mate. — D. 

Cot^uom. — Quot* 
quean. D. 

Cough. D. 

Cower. G. 

Cramp. D. 

Craundi. D. 

Craw. G. Gu neck, 
&c 

Crawl, D. 

Creek. D.alrook. 

Crewel. G. 

Cricket D. an in- 
sect. 

Crone. D. an old 
sheep. 

Cruise. D. 

CudgeL D. 

Cur. D. 

Curl. D. 

Cumber. D. 

Damp. G. (n. k v.) 

DanAe. G. 

Dank. G. 

Dapper. D. 

Dare. G. to beterrt- 
jled. 

Da.\mt. 

\>ecfQ(y.T>. 



Deuce — Dtekens.G 
Dew-l»«Ty. G. 
Diamond. G. 
Didapper. D. a 

waUrbird. 
Dock. G. p) a 

Inmdle; (2) a 

sluice. 
DoUey. D. 
Doit D. 
Dole. G. a slip of 

pasture. 
Doll. G. 
Dollar. D. 
Dot D. 
Dote. D. 
Dotterel. D. 
Down. Qt.asthisHe' 

down. 
Drabble. D. 
Dragoon. D. 
Drake.— Drawk. D. 
Drape-s^ep. D. 
Drawl. D.* 
Dream. G. or D.* 
Dredge. D. an an- 

chmr. 
Dretch. G. 
Drill. G. a kind qf 

cloth. 
Drowsy. D. 
Duck D. (v. k n.) 
Dumps. D. 
EmheT-days G. 
Err. G.* 
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Fief. O. 
niberd. G. 
Pfanble. O. 
Fine. G .• 
Finical. — FlnikiD. 

D. 
Fir. G. 
Fix. D. 
Flaik. D. 
FlalL a. 
Fleech. Q, 
Flew. U. (1) <«ii^ 

<7«r; (2)«/iaUoH;. 
Flew-n«i. D. 
Flows. G. 
Flook. G. 
Flunkey. G. 
Flush. G. a num- 

ber. 
Flush. D. immedi' 

ate. 
Flatter. G. 
Fob. G. (v.) 
Fog. G. (tJ.) 
Fop. G. 
Ford. G. 
Forge on. D. 
Fraught. G. 
FarloQgh. D. 
Gain. G. (in com- 
position.) 
Gallipot D. 
Ghurden. G. 
Gas. D. 

Gash. G. to cut. 
Geek. D. to ^port, 

deridt, &c. 
Gherkin. G. 
Gibbet. D. 
Girl. G. 
Glance. D. 
Glaver. D. («.) 
Glib. D. , 
Glimmer. G. 
Goit — Gote. — 

(iowt D. a sluice, 

Ac 
Qoosebeny. G. 
Gossomer. G. 
Graves. — Graving- 

dock. G. 
Groat. G. 
Groom. D. 
Grout D. 
Grub. D. (v.) 
9aess. D. 
Guile. D. 
Kaberdine. D. 
Hackbut D. 
Hale.— HauL G. 
HaUbut D. 
Halloo. O. 
Halm. — Hawm, (7. 



flalae. D. to em- 

Halse.— Hawao. G. 
'- fke neck. 
Hank. G. 
Hantle. G. 
Hap. — Happy. — 

Happen. B. 
Harsh. G. 
Hatch. G. (said of 

birds.) 
Hatch. 1); to/asten. 
Hackle. — lOeGkle. 

D. 
Haunch. G. 
Heyday. G. 
Higler.— Higgle. D. 
H'md'berry, G. 
Hob. D. 

Hobbedehoy. D. 
Hocus • pocus. — 

Hoax. D. 
Hoddipeak. D. 
Hodge-podge* D.* 
Hoe. D. 
Hog. — HoggeL — 

HoggreL D.. 
Hogshead. D. 
Hoyden. D. 
Hoop. D. 
Hop. G. 
Howlet. D. 
Hoy. D. 

Huckle-lxidbe(i D. 
Huckle-lKm«. D. 
Huckster. G. 
Hurst IX 
Husk. D. 
Hustle. D. 
Hut D. 
Ingot G. 
Inteiio^r. O. 
Isinglass. G. 
Jib. D. (t>.) 
Kaw.— Keck. G. 
Kebbers. D. 
KeeL— Kayle. G. 
Kemlin. — Kemnel. 

D. 
Kerb. G. 
Kilderkin. D. 
Kink. D. a twist. 
Kit D. (1) apaU; 

(2) a brood. 
Knap. G. orIX 
Knapsack. G. or. D. 
Lack. D. vxmL 
Lane. D. 
Larboard. D. 
Larrup. D. 
Lash. D. to biad. 
Lass. G. 
Lath. G. or D.* 



Lary. D, 

Leaguer. D a Iff-^ 

ing, &c 
Leaguer. G. a smaU 

cask. 
Leak. D. 
Leat (of a miU.) 

G. 
Ledger. D. 
Leet D. a feOf 

sant tencmt. 
Left-D. 
Less. G. termkut' 

tion. 
Lessel. G. a por» 

tico. 
Lights. G. 
Lime. G. a lim^ 

tree. 
Linen. G. 
lane. G. (v.) 
Ling. D. a codfish. 
Link. D. a torch. 
Litmus. D. 
Lobby. G. 
Log. D. 

Lombard-AouML. D. 
Loot D. 
Lop. G. 

Loon.— Ix>wn. D. 
Loop-hole. D. 
lioover. D.* 
Lour. G. 
Lout. D. 
Lukewarm, G. 
Lnsk. G. a slug, 

&C. 

Mangle. Gk (t). & v.) 
Marigold. IX* 
Marl. D. 
Mask. D. 
Maulstick. G. 
Mauther. D. 
Mazer. G. 
Mazzard. G. 
Measles. D. 
Mellow. G. 
Menild. — Meanel- 

led. G. speckled. 
Mew. G. 

Miff. G. Ul-Jutmour. 
Mizzle. D. to rain 

fine. 
Mob-cap. D. 
Mole. — Moinkir 

KKirp. G. 
Monk. G. 
Moor. D. (v.) 
More. G. root tf a 

trettSce. 
Moult D. 
Mud. G. 
\ Muff. D. afoek 



Mug. G. anearHkm 
pot. 

Mulberry. Q. 

Mullock. D. rub- 
bish. 

Mum. G. beer. 

Mumps. Q. 

Musty. G. 

Nick. G. Old JTidt 

Nick. G. as innid^ 
name. 

Nozzle. G. 

Nudge. G. 

Oast D. a^eHn. 

Offal. G. 

Ogle. G. 

Pack. G. 

Pahn. G. trm. 

Fay. D. to daub 
toith pitch. 

"PeA-jcuxet. D. 

Peer. G. (v.) 

Pet D. 

Pew. D. 

Pickle. D. 

Piddle. G. 

Pig. D. (1) anSmai 
(2) iron. 

Pinfold. — Findir. 
D. 

Pip. G. 

Pismire, jy.fhtemt 

Platform. D. 

Plash. G. 

Plight O. 

Plough. G. 

Plug. D. 

Ply. G. 

Poll.— Pollard. D. 

Porthole. G. 

Prank.— France. G 

Prime. D. (v.) 

Prim. D. 

Prop. D. 

Pud^. G. 

Puke. G. 

Punt D. 

Purblind. D. 

PurL D. (O 

Quack. G. 

Quarts. G. 

Queer. G. 

Quoit D. 

Babbit D. 

Race. D. 

Baff. G. 

Rail. G. am iron 
bar, 

RalL D. tonudL 

Ramble. D. 

Kant Di 

Baah. a 

RatU«).D. 
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Bave. D. 
% Bavel. D. 
c Beet D. (vauiicdl 
r term). 
■ Beet Q, a chain qf 
rocks. 

BereL D. 

Biff-raff. G. 

BIfle. G. 

Bob. G. 

Boe. G. 

Booae. G. a bumper. 

Boat G. 

Bab. G. 

Badder. G. 

Bumble. G. 

Bammer. D. a 
large gUui. 

Bmnp. G. 

Bant D. 

Batter. D. a 
trooper. 

Sable. G. 

Saase. D. a sluice. 

Scallop. D. 

Scalp. D. 

Scamble. IX 

Schooner. G. 

Scold. D. 

Sconce. G. 

Scoop. D. 

Scowl. G. 

Scrabble. D. 

Scramble. D. 

Scratch. G. 

Screw. D. 

Scrab. G. 

Scalk. D. 

Scorn. G. 

Seem. G. 

Shalm. — Shawm. 
G. a rMuiotHpipe. 



Shatter. D. 
Shtngle. G. 
Shive. D. aAioe, 
Shore. D. 
Shrimp. G. 
Shudder. G. 
Shy. G. 

Sinmel. G. aoahe, 
Slcate. D. ice thoe. 
Skellum. G. 
Sketch. D. 
Skiff. G. 
Skim. G. 
Skipper. D. 
Slabber. G. 
Slap. G. 
Slatter. G 
Slave. G. 
Slaver. G. 
Sled.— Sledse. D. 
Sleek. G. 
Sleight. G. 
Slender. D. 
Slice. G. 
Slight. G. 
Slim. G. 
Sloop. D. 

Slotteiy. G. «fua2Ml. 
Sloven. D. 
Slubber. G. 
Slaice. D. 
Slur. D. 
Slut D. 
Smalt. D. 

Smelt D.(«0 
Smuggle. G 
Snack. IX 
Snaffle. D. 
Snap. D. 
Snarl. G. 
Snast. G. 
Snatch. D. 



Sniff. D. 
Snip. D. 
Snipe. I). 
Snort D. 
&u>at G. 
Snab. D. 
&iuff. D. 
Sod. D. 
Sop. D. 
Souse. G. 
Spwig. G. 
^ite. D. 
Splice. D. 
Splinter. D. 
Split D. 
Sport G. (?) 
^t D. 
Spout D. 
Sprat D. 
Squander. G. 
Squint D. 
Stadtholder. D. 
Stagger. D. 
Stamp. D. 
Start D. 
Steep. G. 
Stilt D. 
Stop. D. 
Stout D. 
Strip. D. 
Strive. D. 
Strut G. 
Stubble. G. 
Stuff. G. 
Sturdy. G. 
Stutter. G. 
SuUer. 1). 
Swash. D^ 
Sway. D. 
Swerve. D. 
Swindle. D. 
TaffereL D. 



Talc— Talk. G. a 

mineroL 
Tallow. G. 
Tattle. D. 
Teal. D 

Thrack. G. to loot 
; Tick. D. (n. k v.) 
Tight. G. 
Tip. D. 

Touse. G. fpuJL 
Toy. D. 
Trail. D. 
Trifle. D. 
Trip. D. 
'I'rolL G. <o na 
Trollop. 6. 
TrulL G. 
Tub. D. 
Twinge. D. 
Twirl. D. 
Twist D. 
Twitter. D. 
Uproar. D. 
Vampire. G 
Vane. D. 
Veneer, G. 
Wad. G. 
Wafer. D. 
Wage. G. 
Wainscot D. 
Waltz. G. 
Wamble. IX 
Wand. D. 
Warble. G. 
W'ae. G. 
Whelp. D. 
Whimper. Q, 
Whisk. G. 
Wreck. D. 
Wriggle. D. 
Yacht G. 
Zinc. G. 
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Aoe. F. 
Aid. F 
Aim. F. 
Air. L. 
Aisle. F. 
Arc L. 
Ark. L. 
Asp. G. 
Ass. L. 
Aunt L. 
DaiL F. 
Bale. F. 
Bale. F. (o.) 



(Ir. LaUn, F. French, O, Greek,) 



Ball. F. a dance, 

Bahn. G. 

Bar. F. 

Barbe. L. 

Barque. F. 

Base. F. 

Bay. L. (ooZour.) 

Bay. F. {to bark,') 

Bay. F. {trte.) 

Beak. F. 

Beef. 1 '. 

Bept. F. 

Bill. V. 



Blame. ¥, 
Blanch. F. 
Bland. L. 
Blank. F. 
BolL I> 
Boon. L. 
Boot F. 
Boss. F. 
Bonnd. F 

tpring.) 
Bowl. F. 
Box. F. (a 
'Btacie.Q. 



(to 
zhrvh:\ 



Branch. Ft 
Brave. F. 
BrawL F. 
Bream. F. 
Breeze. F. 
Bribe. F. 
Brick. F. 
Brisk. F. 
Broach. F. 
Broil. F. 
Bronze. F. 
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flud. F. 

Budge. F. 

Bull. L. iPojpe^ 
edict.) 

Booy. F. 

Cade. L. a cask. 

Gage. F. 

Call. L. 

Calm. F. 

Camp. h. 

Cane. L. 

Gape. L. 

Car. L. 

Carp. F. afsh. 

Case. F. a chest. 

Case. li. ttate. 

Cash. F. 

Caak. F. 

CanL F. 

Cease. L. 

Cede. L. 

Cell. L. 

Chafe. F. 

Chain. L. 

Chair. F. 

Chaise. F. 

Chance. F. 

Change. F. 

Chant. F. 

Charge. F. 

Charm. F. 

Chart ]>. 

Chase. F. 

Chaste. L. 

Chat.F. 

Check. F. 

Chief. F. 

Chine. F. 

Choir. F. 

Chord. G. 

Chnck. F. 

Cham. F. 

Chyme. G. 

Chyle. G. 

Cist L. 

Clack. F. 

Clang. G. 

Claiise. L. 

Close. L. 

Coach. F. 

Coarse. 1> 

Coast L. 

Coat F. 

Code. L. 

Coin. F. 

Cone. G. 

Cook. L. 

Coop. L. 

eord. G. 

Couch. F. 

Count F. 
Coune. L, 
Cnck, F, 



Crape. F. 
Crass. L. 
Craze. F. 
Cream. F. 
Crest L. 
Crisp. L. 
Croak. L. 
Crude. L. 
Crush. F. 
Croat L. 
Ciy. F. 
Cue. F. 
Cull. Jj. 
Curt F. 
Cure. L. 
Curt li. 
Cusp. L. 
Cyst G. 
Dam. F. 
Dame. F. 
Danse. F. 
Dart F. 
Date. L. 
Daunt F. 
Dean. L. 
Deooe. F. 
Die. F. 
Dire. L. 
Disc G. 
Dome. L. 
Doiu L. 
Pose. G. 
l>oubt F» 
Drab. F. 
Drachm. G 
Dram. G. 
Drape. F. 
Dredge. F. 
Dress. F. 
DrolL F. 
Drug. F. 
Duct L. 
Due. F. 
Duke. F. 
Dure. L. 
Kaae. F. 
Eyre. L. 
Face. L. 
Fact L. 
FaiL L. 
Faint F. 
Fair. F. 
Faith. li. 
False. L. 
Fame. L. 
Fane. L. 
Farce. F. 
Fard. F. 
Fate. L. 
Fault F. 
Faun. L. 
Fawn. F. 
Fay F 



Feast L. 

Feat L. 

Feign. F. 

Fence. F. 

Fief. F. 

Men*. F, 

Fife.F. 

Fig. L. 

File. L. 

Fine. F. thowy. 

Fine. L. apenaUy. 

Firm. L. 

Fisc. L. 

Fit F. 

Fitch. L. 

Flame. L. 

Flank. F. 

Flawn. F. 

Mctch. F. 

Flock. L. a lock of 

wool. 
Flog. L. 
Flour. F. 
Flute. F. 
Flux. L. 
Foil. F. 
Foil. F. U(rf. 
Foin. F. 
Foist F. 
Font U 
FooL F. 
Force. L. 
Forge. F. 
Form. F. 
Fort F. 
Fosse. L. 
Found. L. in buOtl- 

ing. 
Found. L. to eatt. 
Fount L. 
Fract L. 
FraiL F. 
Frank. F. 
Fraud. L. 
Fray. F. 
Frieze. F. 
Fringe. F. 
Frlxz. F. 
Frock. F. 
Frond. L. 
Front L. 
Frounce. F. 
Frown. F. 
Fruit L. 
Frush. F. 
Vry. F. (coofctti^.) 
Fry. F. ^lon. 
Fmne. L. 
Fund. L. 
Fur. F. 
FurL F 
Fu«ft. L 



\ 



Gflffe. F. 

Gain. F. 

GaU. F.(^-n-K 

GalL F. Ufrot. 

GaoL F. 

Garh. F. 

Gaud. L. 

Gauge. F. 

Gauze. F. 

Gay. F. 

Germ. L. 

Gest lu 

Gig. F. 

GilL L. amt<Uh 

Gland. L. 

GlaTe. L. 

Glean. F. 

Glebe. L. 

Globe. U 

Glne. L. 

Glut li. 

Gnome. G. 

GoaL F. 

Gob. F. 

Gorge. F. 

Gouge. F. 

Gourd. F. 

Gout I* 

Gout F. 

Grace. L. 

Grade. L. 

GraiL F. 

Grain. L. 

Grand. Ij. 

Grant P. 

Grape. F. 

Grate. L. (now, 

Grate. F. 

Grave. F. 

Grease. F. 

Greaves. F 

GHef. F. 

Grill. F. 

Gross. L. 

Group. F. 

Guard. F. 
.Guide. P. 

Guise. P. 

Gules. F. 

Gulf. G. 

Gorge. L. 

Gust U tOMtc 

Gyre. G. 

Hack. F. 

Hash. F. 

Hatch. F. 

Haught F. 

Haunch. F. 

Haunt F. 

Hearse. F. 

Heir. F. 
^ Herb. li. 
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floet L. aroiii. 
Hour. G. 
Hoy. F. 
Hue. F. 
Hoik. a. 
ides. L. 
Ire. L. 
Isle. F. 
Jack. F. 
Jail F. 
Jamb. F. 
Jaw. F. 
Jay. F. 
Jest. L. 
Jet 6. 
Jet F. 
Jig. F. 
Join. L. 
Joke. L. 
Jot G. 
Joust F. 
Joy. F. 
Judge. L. 
Juice. F. 
June. L. 
Just L. 
Ketch. F. 
Lace. F. 
Lacbe. F. 
Lamp. G. 
Lance. L., 
Lapse. L 
Lar. L. 
Ijarch. L. 
Lard. L. 
Large. L. 
Laud. L. 
Lave. L. 
Lawn. L. Q) 
Lax. L. 

Lay. G. tkt laity. 
Lay. F. anng. 
L^ue. F. 
Lease. F. 
Leash. F. 
lices. F. 
Lens. L. 
Liege. F. * 
Lieu. F. 
Lime. F. 
Limn. F. 
Line. L. (wmn) 
Link. G. 
LintL. 
List F. 
Loach. F. 
Lobe. G. 
Long. L. (a^i-) 
Lote. G. 
Lounge. F. 
Luce. L. 
Lnfl^ F. 
Lure. F. 



Lute. F. 

Lymph. L. 

Lynx. L. 

Lyre. L. 

Mace. L. a club. 

Mace. L. a kind of 
ofnvoe. 

Mail F. amunir, 

MaiL F. a 

Male. F. 

MaU. L. 

Mange. F. 

Map. L. 

March. L. the 
month. 

March. F. 

Marque. F. 

Mars. L. 

Mask. F. 

Mass. L. aheap. 

Mass. L. (religunu 
ceremony. 

Match. F. 

Mate. F. 

Maund. F. 

May. L. the month. 

Meal. F. 

Mean. L. middle. 

Merd. L. 

Merge. L. 

Merle. L. 

Mess. F. 

Mew. F. 

Mien. F. 

Mime. G. 

Mine. F. 

Mix. L.* 

Moat F. 

Mob. L. 

Mock. G. 

Mode. F. 

MoiL F. 

Moist F. 

Mole. L. a mound. 

Mome. F. 

Mood. L. in grain- 
mar. 

Moor. L. cm Afri- 
can. 

Mop. L. 

Mosque. F. 

Mount F. 

Move. L 

Mulct. L. 

Mule. L. 

Mull. L. v/ine. 

Mumm. G. 

Munch. F. 

Mure. L. to toaU. 

Muse. L. 

Musk. L. 

Must L. 

Must F. 



Mute, L. 
Mute. F. 
Naeve. L. 
Nard. G. 
f(eat F. 
Nep. L. a plant. 
Nerve. L. 
Net F. 
Niphe. F. 
Niece. F. 
Node. L. 
Noise. F. 
Nome. G. 
Noose. F. 
Note. L. 
Noun. L. 
Nude. Ij. 
Null. L. 
Nurst^ F. 
Nymi^ G. 
Ode. G. 
Orb. L. 
Ore. L. 
Ounce. L. 
Oust F. 
Pace. F. 
Pact. L. 
Page. L. 
Page. F. 
PalL G. 
Paiat F. 
Pair. L. 
Pale, L. (n.) 
Pale. L. (a.) 
Pall. L.* a clotJi. 
Palm. L. 
Pane. F. 
Pant F. 
Pap. L.* a teat. 
Pap. L.* toft food. 
Far. L. equality. 
Fard. L. 
Pare. F. 
Parse. L. 
Part L. 
Pasch. G. 
Pass. L.* 
Paste. L. 
Paunch. L. 
Pause. G. 
Pave. L. 
Pay. F. 
Peace. L. 
Peach. F. 
Peel. F. 
Peep. L.* 
Peer. F. 
Peg. G. 
Pegm. G. 
Pfelt L. (n.) 
Pelt L. (V.) 
Pen. L. 
I PeTc\i.¥.ame(siwrt 



Perch. L. ajtsk. 
Phlegm. G 
Phrase. G. 
Pie. F. 
Piece. F. 
Pierce. F. 
Pike. F. 
Pile. L. a heap. 
PUe. L. a hair. 
Pile. L. an arr:M- 

head. 
Pill. L. (n.) 
Pinch. F. 
/Pine. L. a tree, 
Pip. L.* 
Pique. F. 
Pix. L. 
Place. F. 
Plague. G. 
Plain. L. 
Plan. F. 
Planch. F. 
Plane. L. 
Plank. F. 
Plant L. 
Plasm. G. 
Plat G. 
Plate. G. 
Pica. F. 
Pleach. L. 
Please. F. 
Pledge. F. 
Plight. L. to toeavt, 
Plinth. G. 
Plumb. F. 
Plume. L. 
Plunge. F. 
Poach. F. 
Point L. 
Poise. F. 
Pole. G. 
Pomp. G. 
Poop. L. 
Poor. F. 
Pope. L. 
Porch. F. 
Pore. G. 
Pork. L. 
Port. L. mien. 
Port L. agate. 
Port L.ah(u^Mf 
Post. L. 
Pot F. 
Potch. F. 
Poule. F. 
Poult L. 
Pounce. F.poivder 
Pout F. 
Praise. F. 
Pray. F. 
Preach. F. 
Preaa. 'L. 



I. 
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Prey. F. 
Price. F.* 
Prime. L. 
Prince. F. 
Print F. 
Prize. F. 
lYompt* I* 
Prone. L, 
Prore. L. 
Proee. K 
Prow. F. (nauH' 

eal.) 
Prow. F.'vaiiant, 
Pmde. F. 
Prune. L. 
Plsalm. 6. 
Pale. F. 
Pulp. L. 
Pulse. L. 
Pump. F. 
Pure. L. 
Purge. L. 
Purse. F. 
Pus. L. 
Push. F. 
pyre. Q. 
QuaflL F. 
QuaiL F. a hird. 
Quaint. L. 
Quart F. 
Quay. F. 
Quest F. 
;)ailL F. 
Quilt L. 
Quince. F. 
Quint. F. 
Quire. G. 
Quire. F. sheets of 

paper. 
Quit F. 

lite. F. 

wte. F. 

F. lineoffe. 
Baft L. 
Rag. G. 
Rage. F. 
Ramp. F. 
Range. F. 
Rap. L. 
Rape. L. 

Rape. L. a plant. 
Rare. F. 
Rase. L. 
Rate. L. 
Ray. F. ligTU. 
Ray. L. a fish. 
Raze. L. a root of 

ginger. 

Raze. L. 

Rear. L. 

, Reign. F. 

Eein. F. 



Best "L-oM^ikerat 

Rheum. G. 

Bhomb. G. 

Rice. G. 

BUI. L. 

Bisk. F. 

Bite. F 

Boaa F. 

Boast F. 

Robe. F. 

Bock. F. 

Boist F. 

Boll. F. 

Rook. F. 

Bose. F. 

Bonge. F. 

Bound. F. 

Bout F. 

Boute. F. 

Bude. F. 

Bule. F. 

Buse. F. 

But ¥. the trade qf 

awhed. 
Sack. ¥. tweet wint. 
Safe. F. 
Sage. F. 

Sage. F. a plant 
Saint F. 
Salt L. a leap. 
Sane. F. 
Sans. F. 
Sap. F. {verb.) 
Sash. F. 
Sate. L. 
Save. F. 
Say. F. 
Scald. F. 
Scale. I* 
Scan. L. 
Scar. G. 
Scarf. F. 
Scene. G. 
Scent L. 
Sdieme. G. 
SchooL L. 
ScofE. G. 
Scope. G. 
Scot F. taaa, share. 
Scout F. 
Scourge. F. 
Screen. F. 
Scribe. F. 
ScroU. F. 
Scroyle. F. 
SeaL L. a stawipi 
Searoe. F. to sifL 
Search. F. 
Seat L. 
Sect L. 
See. L. (noim.) 
oeei. »' . 



I Seize. F. 
SelL L. 
Sense. L. 
SerC F. 
Serge. F. 
Serr. F. 
Serve. F. 
Sex. F 

Sheet F^MuMcoL) 
Shock. F. 
Shot F. 

Sice. L. (at d£oc^) 
Siege. F. 
Sgn. F. 
Sine. L. 
Sir. F. 
Sire. F. 
Slte.L. 

Skain.— Skein. F: 
Slata F. 
Sneer. L. 
Soar. F. 
Sock. L. 
SoiL L. earth. 
Sole. F. (noun.) 
Sole. L. (<M^) 
Solve. L. 
Sore. F. 
Sort.L. 
Sound. L. 
Source. L. 
Souse. L. 
^lace. L. 
Sparse. L. 
Sphere. G. 
Sphinx. G. 
Spioe. F. 
Spike. L. 
Spine. It. 
Spire. G. 
Spiss. L. 
^leen. G. 
Spoil. L. 
Sponge. L. 
I^wuse. L. 
Spume. L. 
Spurge. L. 
Spy. F. 
Squad. F. 
Square. L. 
Squill. L. 
Staff. F. (mUitasy.) 
Stage. F. 
Stanch. F. 
State. L. 
Stay. F. 
Stew. F. 

StilLL. disAOZaMm. 
Stola. L. 
Strain. L. 
Strait L. 

\ Strange. P. 



Style. Ik 
Soe. F. 
Sng. L. 
Suit F. 
Sum. L. 
Surd. L. 
Aire. Fa 
Surgo. L. 
S^lph. G 
S^rt. L. 
Tack F 
Tact I*. 
Taint Tj. 
Tan. F. 
Tang. G. 
Tank. F. 
Tap. F. 
Tare. F. 
Tart F. 
Task. F. 
Taste. F. 
Taunt F. 
Tax. F. 
TeiL Lu 
Tempt I* 
Tench- L. 
Tend. lu 
Tense, lu in gr\ 

mar. 
Tense. L. titAt 
lent L. 
Terse. L. 
Test L. 
Text L. 
Theme. Q. 
Threne. G. 
Throb. G. 
Throne. L. 
Thrust I* 
Thyme. G. 
Tick. F. 
Tierce. F. 
Tiflf. F. 
Tinge, r*. 
Toast L. 
Toil L.« 
Tomb. G. 
Tome. G. 
Tone. L. 
Tope. F. 
Toph. L. 
Torch. F. 
Tort F. 
Touch. F. 
Tour. F. 
Trace. L. 
Track. L. 
Tract L. 
Trade. L. 
Train. F. 
Trait F. 
Trance. U 
VTttMj. F. 
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Trave. F. 
I'ray. L. 
Treat. F. 

Trench. F. 
Tress. F. 
TPret. L. (?) 
Trey. F. 
Tribe. L. 
Trick. L. 
Trine. L. 
Tripe. F. 
Trist. L. 
Trite. L. 
Troop. F. 
Trope. G. 
Trot F. 
Trounce. F. 
Truce. F. 
lYuck. F. 



Truck. G. 


Vault L. (n.) 


Vox. L. 


Trump. F. 


Vault L. (t>.) 
Vaunt F. to boast. 


Vice. L. 


Trunk. L. 


Vice. F. api'i 


Truss. F. 


Vaunt F. tkeftrtt 


View. F. 


Try. F. 


part. 


Vile. L. 


Tube.L. 


Veal. F. 


Vine. L. 


Tua F. 


Veer. F. 


Vive. L. 


Tune. L. 


Veil L. 


Vogue. K 


Type. G. 


Vein. U 


Voice. F 


Urge. L. 


Vend. L. 


Void. U 


Urn. L. 


Venge. L. 


Vote F. 


Use. L. 


Vent L. (?) 


Vouch. L. 


Vail. F. 


Verb. L. 


Vow. F. 


Vain. U 


Verge. L. (n.) 


Wage. L. 


Vale. L. 


Verge. L. (c.) 


Wait I.. 


Valve. Ij. 


Verse. L. 


WaU. L. 


Van. F. 


Vert U 


Wince. L. 


Vase. L. 


Vest F. 


Zeal. G. 


Vast 1* 


Vetch. L. 


inline. G.* 



* In the preparation of these lists, and of the others contained under DERiVATioir.. 
1 have followed Mr. Hensleigh W^gwood's Etjpnological Dictionary (so far as thai 
frork extends), Mr. Ernest Adams's Elements. Dr. Latham's En^ish Language, Dr 
£j)gU£'B Handbook, and Dr. Reid's Dictionary. 



TUE END. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE EXTRACTS to the above. 
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dium of Psychology and Ethics. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo., pp. 888 (1875) .... Price 10«. Gd, 

Also, Part I.— PSYCHOLOGY AND HISTORY 

OF PHILOSOPHY, pp. 566 . Price 6s. Gd, 

Part II.— ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY AND 

ETHICAL SYSTEMS, pp. 336 . Price 4*. Gd. 

THE SENSES AND THE INTELLECT. Third 
Edition. With numerous Emendations. 8vo., 
pp. 724(1868) ...... Price 155. 
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a Systematic Exposition of the Human Mind. 
Third Edition, pp. 640 (1875) .... Price 15*. 
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OOMFANION TO THE mStSEB, QMMMM. 



Opinions of the Press, 

* The Author is veiy strong on the question of deriyation ; 
without bein^ prepared to endorse all his theories, we can testify that, 
for painstaking, research, accuracy of statement, and bold tackling 
with (instead of slurring oyer, as is too common,) grammatical diffi- 
culties and kindred questions, the work is unrivalled.' John Bull. 

' There are long chapters on the definition and classification of 
words, but they are not chapters oyer which a pupil needs to spend long 
hours of study. It is enough for him to read them attentiyely to pre- 
pare himself fur what is to follow ; and what follows is highly practical 
matter^matter, in fact, which will tend to purify English composition 
of faulty idioms and obscure and inelegant forms of expression, while 
it will enlighten the student as to the real grammatical signification of 
many irregular methods of using particular parts of speech.' 

School Boajld Ceu^nicle. 

* The object of this work is to illustrate and fortify Professor Bain's 
first work on the subject, and the discussion of the niceties and deli- 
cacies of grammatical function is of so subtle and elnaiye a kind as to 

task all the resoui'ces of his supreme analytic skiU In regard 

to the sources of the vocabulary, Professor Bain ventures to consider 
the relative merits of the older words of the langaage and the more 
recent importations ; and though, on the whole, he cosoes to the con- 
clusion that there is a tendency to use a needless amount of learned 
language, he keeps clear of the absurdity of saying that the resources 
of the pure well of English, undefiled by the Norman Conquest and 
the revival of learning, az'e sufficient for all the purposes of the modern 
historian, preacher, philosopher, and man of science/ EIxamineb. 

* Although specially adapted to the Author's Higher English Grammar^ 
the work may be readily understood by pupils taught upon any of the 
ordinary grammars now in use, and indeed by any person of ordinary 
intelligence. It is calculated to be especially valuable to those en<raged 
in teaching dasses of English composition, as furnishii^ a copiois 
supply of illustrations of all the points in which correct and clear 
expression depends. Professor Bain's long practice asi an Author, and 
his now some dozen years* exercise of the office of Professor of English 
Literature in the University of Aberdeen, have given htm a mere 
than ordinary command of those devices of composition hj which pre- 
cision and force are attained ; and the best results of all this experi- 
ence he has gathered up in this book . .< . . We commend the chapter 
on the conjunction — and, indeed, the whole treatise — to the carefbl 
study of those who draft deeds^and Acts of Parliament : many a law* 

suit might he thus avoided,* "' Sootsxas. 

2 
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English JReading-Lesson Books, 

Bilton's Infant Primer for School and Home use, 18mo ^ td, 

— Infant Header, Narratives and Fables in Monosyllables, 18mo. ... 4d, 

— First Beading Book, for Standard I. 18mo €d, 

— Second Beading Book, for Standard II. 18mo 0d. 

— Third Beading Book, Boy»' Edition and Girlt' BditUm^ fcp. 9d. each 

— Fourth Beading Book, Boy$' Edition and Qirlt;' BdUiont teifi, U, each 

— Fifth Beading Book, or Poetical Beadert fop 1«. Sd, 

Steyens and Hole's Introductory Lesson-Book, 18mo 6d. 

— — — Grade Lesson-Book Primer, crown 8vo Sd. 

Stevens and Hole's Grade Lesson Books, in Six Standards, I2mo. r~ 



The First Standard, pp. 128 ... 9d, 
The Second Standard, pp. 160 9d, 
The Third Standard, pp. 100... 9d. 



The Fourth Standard, pp. tU ... U, Zd. 

^ Fifth Standard, pp. 224 u. 8d, 

The Sixth Standard, pp. 2fl0 U. «d. 



Answers to the Arithmetical Exercises in Standards I. II. and m. price id, in 
Standard lY. price Id. in Standards V. and VI. Id. or complete, prtoe 1«. id, 
Stevens and Hole's Advanced Lesson Book, 12mo i$, 

— — Useful Knowledge Beading Books :— 

Girls' First Standard, 12mo. ... 9d, 
>- Second Standard, 12mo. ... Im, 
— Third Standard. 12mo 1«. 



Boys' First Standard, 12mo. ... 9d. 

— Second Standard, 12mo... 1$. 

— Third Standard, 12mo. ... 1«. 

— Foturth Standard, 12mo.... 1«. id. 

— Fifth Standard. 12mo U. Sd. 

— Sixth Standard, 12mo 1«. 6d. 



— Fourth Standard, 12mo. ... 1«. Sd, 

— Fifth Standjurd, 12mo l#. Sd, 

— Sixth Standard, 12mo I«. M. 



M'Leod's First Beading-Book, for Families and Schools, 18mo 8d. 

— Beading Lessons for Infant Schools. 80 Broadside Sheets St. 

— First School-Book to teach Beading and Writing, 18mo ed, 

— Second School-Book to teach Spelling and Beading, 18mo 9d. 

Isbister's First Steps in Beading and Learning, 12mo u. dd, 

— Word Builder, First Standard, 6d, Second Standard, 8d, 

— Sixth Standard Beader, 12mo ., m.m....m. It. 

The Graduated Series of Beading-Lesson Books :— 

Morell's Elementary Beading Book or Primer, 18mo ^ td. 



Graduated Series, Book 1 8d. 

Book II. pp. 254 U,Sd. 

Book in. pp. 812 I«. 6d. 

Book IV. pp. 440 U, 



Book v. comprehending Bead- 
ings in the best English 
Literature, pp. 406 u, td. 
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School Poetry Booki. 

Bflton's Foetjcal R«uleT larsU Cluaea or SehDoli, top- -..— .~ If.U 

— Sooood PocHoal ReeSlne Book, fen. II.U. 

Cook'iFint Bonk of Poettj tor Elsmentmy Sohooli, ISbo '" 

Tvalls' Poetry for Repetltloii, DompriHinff 300 BhDrtplaeatilfidMl. ..-.„, ,... 1 

HoghoB' SEleot Speolmeiia or Boffliflli PoetTT, ISmo ....,„ „ I . 

GoIdBmith'B Deflerted ViUagB^ by Bt^rnu & Moirifl, fop. M. uWm or 6d. alotk, 
UTxy'i Elegy, edited by Bleiene St Uorrli. Igp, td, Bewed or Sd. olatb. 

Gray'aPoema, with Notea by G. Candy, M.A., fop.,- -.,-.„-„, .,....„ 1 

fop.aro. IfiOTtt fW*y. 

rBimiD.fDP.STO. —...—. — tfeoHf rvoflf. 
— u aiiegiu, QuiLou u; DLcduB o^ MoTTlfl, fee, M. aeved or V. dIo^ 

Scott'B Ladj of the lAk«. CaktorI, and 11, edited by Jeal&eaon,fi^.„.„..^ ft,9t 



^oilaB and Cree 

Lore'ji lAbonr'i Loat. 



Ricbord HI. Macbotli, TOia Tompest 

Heniy IV. Fart I. KideLsu-. Wintar'aTals. 

Henry ly.Partll. Otheilo. ^"'eli. Lore'i labonr'a u 

Borneo aud Jnllst. 
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Grammar and the EngUsh Language, 

Eeane's Handbook of Hlstoxy of Ensrlish Langnaire, small 8yo 8«. M, 

M'Leod's Explanatory English Grammar for Beginners, 18mo 9d. 

— English ti-rammatical Definitions, for Home Study Id. 

Bain's First or Introductory English Grammar, 18mo 1«. id. 

— Higher English Grammar, fop 2«. 6d. 

— Companion to English Grammar, crown 8vo... 8«. 6<i. 

Graham's English, or the Art of Composition Explidned, fcp „ &«. 

SuUivan'B Manual of Etymology, or First Steps to English, 18mo lOd. 

— Attempt to Simplify English Grammar, 18mo 1«. 

Hiley's Child's First English Gramiuttr, 18mo 1#. 

Abridgment of Hiley's English Grammar, 18mo 1«. 9(f. 

Hiley's English Grammar and Style, 12mo St. 6d. 

Hiley's Exercises adapted to his English Grammar, l2mo 2«. 6d. Key i», 6d, 

— Pritctical English Composition, Part 1. 18mo l«.6d. Key2«. 6d. 

— — — — Part II. 18mo St. Key 4«. 

Wadham's English Versification, crown 8vo ., „ i$. W. 

Fleming's Analysis of the English Language, crown 8vo &«. 

Isbister's English Grammar, 12mo 1«. M. 

— First Book of Grammar, Geography, and History, 12mo. ......... 6d. 

The Stepping-stone to English Grammar, 18mo 1«. 

Hunter's Text-Book of English Grammar, 12mo. 2«.6d. 

— Manual of School Letter-Writing, 12mo U. M, 

Johnston's English Composition and Essay- Writing, post 8vo St. 6d. 

Graham's English Style (a Course of Instruction), fcp 6«. 

Marcet's Willy's Grammar for the use of Boys, 18mo 2«. M, 

— Mary's Grammar, intended for the use of Girls, 18mo U. 

MoreU's Essentials of English Grammar and Analysis, fcp Sd, 

Morgan's Learner's Companion to the same, post 8vo 6d. 

MoreU's Grammar of the English Language, post8vo. 2». or with Exercises 2t. M 

— Graduated English Exercises, post 8to. Sd. sewed or 9d. cloth. 

Morgan's Key to MoreU's Graduated Exercises, 12mo 4«. 

Lowres's Grammar of English Grammars, 12mo St. 6d. 

— Companion to EngUsh Grammar, 12mo it. 9d, 

Edwards's History of the English Language, with Specimens, 18mo 9d. 

— Practical Introduction to EngUsh Composition, 12mo 1«. 6d. 

Brewer's Guide to EngUsh Composition, fcp. 8to 5». 6d. 

Roget's Thesaurus of EngUsh Words and Phrases, crown 8vd 10«. 6d. 

Arnold's Manual of English Literature, crown 8vo 7«.6d. 

Isbister's OutUnes of the English Language, Part 1. 12mo 6d. 

Farrar's Chapters on Language, crown 8vo 5«. 

Latham's English Language, 8vo 18t. 

— Handbook of the English Language, crown 8vo j. 6§, 

— Elementary English Ghrammar, crown 8vo Jto. M. 

— EngUsh Grammar for Classical Schools, fcp i$. 6d. 

MfiUer's (Max) Lectures on the Science of Language, 2 vols. crownSvo. ...16«. 

Ferrar's Comparative Ghtmunar, Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Vol. 1. 8vo li«. 

Prendergast's Mastery of Languages, 8vo lU. 

Weymouth's Answers to Questions on the EngUsh Language, fcp.Svo 2m. 6d. 

Paraphrasing, Parsing, and Analysis. 

Hunter's Introduction to Pr^da Writing, 12mo 2«. Key 1«. 

Johnston's ClvU Service Precis, 12mo 8*. 6d. 

MoreU's Analysis of Sentences Explained and Systematised, 12mo &&. 
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Lowres'B System of English Parsing and Derivation, ISmo 1«. 

Hunter's Paraphrasing and Analysis of Sentences, 12mo 1«. Sd, Key 1«. Sd. 

— Progressive Bzercises in English Parsing, 12mo fid. 

— Milton's ParadUe Lo»U Books I. ,ft II. 1«. M.each ; Books m. 
to y. 1«. each. 

— Questions on ParadUe Lo$t, I. and 11. and on Merehant of Venice Is. 

— Milton's Comiu, L'AllegrOt and // Peneeroso, with Notes It. 6d. 

— Milton's Skimeon Agonistet and Lj/eidat, 12mo 1«. 6d. 

M'Leod's Goldsmith's Deurted VUlage, and TraoeUett each Poem, 12mo. 1«. 6d. 
Hunter's Johnson's BaeeeUu^ with Notes &o. 12mo 2$, 6d. 

Dicttonartes ; with Manuals of Etymohffy. 

Latham's English Dictionary, founded on Dr. Johrsok's, 4 vols. 4to. price £7. 

— Abridged English Dictionary, 1 vol.medium 8vo Nearly ready. 

Black's Student's Manual of Words derived from the Greek, 18mo 1«. 6d. 

— — — , — Latin, ISmo 2$.6d. 

— Student's Manual, Greek and Latin, complete, 18mo 8«. 6d. 

Sullivan's Dictionary of the English Language, 12mo S*. 6d, 

— Dictionary of Derivations, or Introduction to Etymology, fcp.... 2*. 

Graham's English Synonyms, Classified and Explained, fop 6*. 

Whately's English Synonyms, fcp S«. 

Maunder's Treasury of Knowledge and Library of Beference, fcp 6*. 

— Biographical Treapory, re-cerstructed by W. L. B. Gates, fcp. 8». 

— Scientific and Literary Treetiiry, revised by J. Y. Johnson, fop. 69, 

Elocution. 

Isbister's Illustrated Public School Speaker and Beader, 12mo St. ikf. 

— Lessons in Elocution, for QirUt 12mo l«. 6d. 

— Outlines of Elocution, for Boy»t 12mo It. «d. 

Millard's Grammar of Elocution, fop 2t.8d. 

Smart's Practice of Elocution, 12mo 4t. 

Bowton's Debater, or Art of Public Speaking, fcp 8t. 

Twells's Poetry for Bepetition, 200 short Pieces and Extracts, 18mo 2t. M. 

Hughes's Select Specimens of English Poetry,12mo St. M. 

Bilton's Bepetition and Beading Book, crown 8vo 2t. M. 

Arithmetic^ 

Hunter's New Shilling Arithmetic, 18mo It. Key 2t. 

Colenso's Arithmetic designed for the use of Schools, ISmo 4t. 6d. 

Key to Colenso's Arithmetic for Schools, by Bev. J. Hunter, MA. 12mo. St. 

Colenso's Shilling Elementary Arithmetic, ISmo. It. with Answers l«. 6d. 

— Arithmetic for National, Adult, and Commercial Schools i— 

3. Examples, Part II. Com2)o«nd^r<<Am«Mo id, 

4. Examples, Part III. ^rac^»t,2>»oJi»ate, 
Duodeeimale id, 

5. Answers to Examples, with Solutions of the difficult Questions ... It. 

Colenso's Arithmetical Tables, on a Card Id. 

Lupton's Arithmetic for Schools and Candidates for Examination, 12mo. 

2t. 6d. or with Answers to the Questions, St. 6d. the Answers separately It, 

— Examination-Papers in Arithmetic, crown Svo It. 

Hunter's Modem Arithmetic for School Work or Private Study, 12mo.St.6d.Key, fit. 
Combes and Hines' Standard Arithmetical Copy-Books, in Nine Books, 4d. each. 
Combes and Hines' Complete Arithmetical Copy-Books. Complete in Nine 

Books, on Fine Paper. Price 6*. per dozen to Teachers. 
The Complete Ciphering-Book, being the Nine Complete Arithmetical 

Copy-Books bound in One Volume. Price 6*. 6d. doth. 

M'Leod's Manual of Arthmetic, containing 1,750 Questions, ISmo... ftd. 

£B7£!r'B fiecapitulatory Examples in Arithmetic, 12mo. lt.8d. 



1. Text-BookJSmo 6d. 

2. Examples, Part I. Simple 

Arithmetic id. 
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Moffatt'g Mental Arithmetic, 12mo. 1«. or with Key, It, M, 

A.nderBon'8 Book of Arithmetic for the Army, 18mo .....m.^ Is, 

ai'Leod'B Mental Arithmetic,!. Whole Nnmben, n. FractionB each If. 

— Extended Multiplication and Pence Tables, 18mo... ^ id, 

Johnston's Civil Service Arithmetic, 12mo St, fid. Key it, 

Thomson's Treatise on Arithmetic, limo S«. 6d. Key &«. 

Tate's First Principles of Arithmetic, 12mo It, 6d. 

Fix's Miscellaneous Examples in Arithmetic, 12mo „ it, M, 

Stevens and Hole's Arithmetical Examination Cards, in Eight Sets, each 

Set consisting of Twenty-Fonr Cards. Price 1«. per Set. 



A. Simple Addition and Subtraction. 

B. Simple Multiplication and Division. 

C. Compound Bules (Money). 

D. Compound Bules (Weights and Mea- 
sures). 



E. Practice and Bills of Parcels. 

F. Vulgar and Decimal Fractions. 

G. Simple and Compound Proportion. 
H. Interest, Stocks, and Miscellaneous 

Problems. 



Isbister's High School Arithmetic, 12mo. 1«. or with Answers It, 6d, 

Calder's Familiar Arithmetic, 12mo. 4«. 6d. or with Answers, &«. M, the 

Answers separately, 1«. the Questions in Part II. separately 1«. 

Calder's Smaller Arithmetic for Schools, 18mo it, M, 

Liddell's Arithmetic for Schools, 18mo. 1«. cloth ; or in Two Parts, Sisqpence 

each. The Answers separately, price Threepence. 
Harris's Graduated Exercises in Arithmetic and Mensuration, crown 8vo. 

2*. M. or with Answers, Ss. the Answers separately, 9d Full Key fit. 

— Easy Exercises in Arithmetic, crown 8vo. 1« Key 6d. 

Merrifield's Technical Arithmetic and Mensuration, small 8vo. St.M, Key St, 6d. 



Book-keeping, 

Isbister's Book-keeping by Single and Double Entry, 18mo fkl, 

— ■ Set of Eight Account Books to the above each M, 

Hunter's Exercises in Book-keeping by Double Entry, 12mo. ...1«. 6d. Key it. 6d, 

— Examination-Questions in Book-keeping by Double Entry, 12mo. it. 6d. 

— Examination-Questions &c. as above, separate from the Answers 1«. 

— Buled Paper for Forms of Account Books, 5 sorts ... per quire, 1«. 6d. 
— > Self -Instruction in Book-keeping, 12mo it. 

Mensuration, 

Merrifield's Technical Arithmetic and Mensuration, small 8vo. St, 6d, 

Hunter's Elements of Mensuration, 18mo it. Key 9d, 

Hiley's Explanatory Mensuration, 12mo it. dd, 

Boucher's Mensuration, Plane and Solid, 12mo St, 

Nesbit's Treatise on Practical Mensuration, by Hunter, 12mo. St.6d, Key 5f. 

Algebra, 

Golenso and Hunter's Introductory Algebra, 18mo it, M, Key it. M, 

Gri£Bn's Algebra and Trigonometry, small 8vo St.6d, 

— Notes on Algebra and Trigonometry, small 8vo St,6d, 

Colenso's Algebra, for National and Adult Schools, 18mo 1«. 6d. Key it, M, 

— Algebra, for the use of Schools, Pabt 1. 12mo 4t. 6d. Key 5«. 

Hunter's Examination-Questions on Colenso's Algebra, Pabt 1. 12mo it, M, 

Colenso's Elements of Algebra, for the use of Schools, Pabt II. I2mo. 6t, Ke^ bt, 

— Examples and Equation Papers, with the .^Jiswers, 12mo. 29. Bd, 

Tate's Algebra made Easy, 12mo 2*. Key St, 6d, 

Beynolds's Elementary Algebra for Beginners, 18mo.9d. Answers, 8d. Key It, 

Thomson's Elementary Treatise on Algebra, 12mo St, Key it. dd, 

Lund's Short and Easy Course of Algebra, crown 8vo 2*. dd. Key tt, 6<Z« 

Wood's Algebra, modernised by Lund, crown 8vo 'V%.^a, 
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Geometry and Trigonometry, 

Hawtrey's Introdnotlon to Euclid » doth 2». 6d. 

Thomson'B Euclid, Books I. to YI. and XI. and Xn. 12mo 5«. 

— Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, 8yo ic. 6d. 

— Differential and Integral CalctduB, 12mo 5«. 6d. 

Watson's Plane and SoUd Geometry, small 8vo ^ 8«. (kl. 

Wright's Elements of Plane Geometry, crown 8vo 5«. 

Potts's EnoUd, University Edition, 8vo l«t. 

— — Intermediate Edition, Books I. to IV. 8«. Books I. to m. U.^d, 

Books I. n. U. M, Book I. U. 

— Enunciations of Euclid, ISmo 6d. 

— Euclid's Elements, School Edition, 12mo. boards it. 6d. roan 5«. 

Tate's Practical Geometry, with 861 Woodcuts, 18mo U. 

— Geometry, Mensuration, Trigonometry, &c.l2mo S«. 6d. 

Isbister's School Eudid, the First Four Books, 12mo U. 6d. 

— College Eudid, Books I. to VI. and Parts of XI. and XII. 12mo. 8«. 6d. 

— College and School Examiner in Eudid, ISmo : Sd. 

— Euclid Copy-Books, Nos. Land n. oblong ito.eadi 6d. 

— First Steps to Eudid, 12mo i§, 6d. 

Tate's First Three Books of Eudid, 12mo If. 6d. ISmo. M. 

Colenso's Elements of Euchd, 18mo 4«. 6d. or with Key to the Bzerdses 8». 6d. 

— Geometrical ExerdsesandXey 8«. M. 

— Geometrical Exercises, separatdy, ISmo 1«. 

— Trigonometry. 12mo. Part I. St. 6d. Key 8«. 6d. Part 11. U, 6d. Key &«. 

Hunter's Plane Trigonometry, for Beginners, 18mo U. Key M. 

Booth's New Geometrical Methods. Vol. 1. 8vo ISt. 

Hymers's Differential £q:uations and Calculus, 8vo 12«. 

Williamson on Differential Calculus, crown 8yo. ...; lOt. m. 

— on Integral Calculus, crown Svo lOt. 6d. 

Hunter's Treatise on Logarithms, ISmo 1«. Key M. 

Jeans's Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 12mo. 7«. (ki. or 2 Parts, each it, 

— Problems in Astronomy &c. or Key to the above, 12mo. 6«. 

Land Surveying^ Drawing, and Practical Mathematics. 

Kesbit's Practical Land Surveying, Svo 12*. 

Binns's Orthographic Projection and Isometrical Drawing, ISmo 1«. 

Winter's Mathematical Exercises, post Svo 8«. 6d. 

Winter's Elementary Geometrical Drawing. Part I. post Svo. 8«. 6d. Part II. e». dd, 

Pierce's Solid or Descriptive Geometry, post 4to 12«. 6d, 

Kimber's Mathematical Course for the University of Lond , Svo. 10»M» Keiy 5«. 

Salmon's Treatise on Conic Sections, Svo ^^.lit, 

WriglcVs Examples in Pure and Mixed Mathematics, Svo 8t,M, 

Works by John Hullah, Professor of Vocal Music in King^s 
CoUegCj in Queen^s College, and in Bedford CoOjege, London. 

Hullah's Manual of Singing. Parts I. and 11. 2«. 6d. ; or together 5t. 

Exercises and Figures contained in Parts I. and IL of the Ma^Jm^ft -i^ 

Books I. and 11. ^ eaoh Sd. 

Large Sheets, containing the Figures in Part I. of the TMrMmo^i six^. \ 

to S in a Parcel c 

Large Sheets, containing the Exercises in Part I. of the M/fcTmo^i "Sim, 9 

to 40, in Four Parcels of Eight Nos. each per Parcel 8*. 

Large Sheets, the Figures in Part 11. Nos. 41 to 52 in a Parcel gt* 

BmlimentB of Musical Grammar, royal 6vo s«] 

G^nuQznar of Musical Harmony, royal %70. INio'Bwi^a , fwioh la,9d. 
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Exercises to Grammar of Musical Harmony It, 

Grammar of Cotmterpoint. Part I. super-royal 8yo It. 6d, 

Infant School Songs M. 

School Songs for 2 and 8 Yoioes. 2 Books, 8vo each 6d. 

Old English Songs for Schools, Harmonised 8tf. 

Exercises for the Onltivation of the Voice. For Soprano or Tenor it. M, 

Time and Tune in the Elmnentary School, crown Svo it. 6d, 

Exercises and Figures in the same, crown 8vo. 1«. or 2 Parts, M. each. 
Chromatic Scale, with the Inflected Syllables, on Large Sheet Is. 6d. 

Jones's Vocal Music for School use. noet 8yo It. 6d. 

— Sdiool Songs &c. with Pianoforte Accompaniment, imp. 8to. ... It, 

Political and Historical Geography, 

Thomson's Introduction to Modem Geography, New Edition in the press. 
Hiley's Child's First Geography, 18mo 9d. 

— Elementary Geography for Beginners, 18mo 1«.6<I. 

— Compendium of European Geography and History, 12mo 8«. 6d, 

— Ariatic, African, American and Australian Geograi^, 12mo St, 

Burbury's Maays Geography, ISmo. 2«. 8d Questions U, 

The Stepping-Stone to Geography, IBmo It, 

Hughes's Child's First Book of (Geography, ISmo. 9d, 

— Geographyof the British Empire, for beginners, 18mo 9d, 

— Gteneral Geography, for beginners, ISmo Od. 

Questions on Hughes's Gteneral Geography, for beginners, 18mo 9d, 

Lupton's Examination-Papers in Geography, crown 8vo It, 

Hughes's Geography of British Histoxy, fcp. 8to S«. 

— . Manual of Geography, with Six coloured maps, fcp. 8vo 7f . 6d, 

Or in Two Parts:— 1. Europe, St, M, II. Asia, Africa, America, 

Australasia, &c it, 

Hughes's Manual of British Geography, fcp it, 

Sulliyan's Geography Generalised, fop. it. or with Maps, it. 64. 

— Introduction to Ancient and Modem Geography, 18mo Is. 

Maunder's Treasury of Geography, fcp 8». 

Butler's Ancient and Modem Geography, post 8to. ' It. 6d, 

— Sketch of Modem G^graphy, post 8vo. ' At, 

— Sketdi of Ancient G^graphy, post 8vo 4m, 

M'Leod's G^graphy of Palestine or the Holy Land, 12mo 1«. 0d. 

Keith Johnston's Ckusetteer, NewEdition, thoroughly reTlsed, Rvo. Ntatly rtadtf. 

Physical and Mathematicai Geography, 

Proctor's Elementary Physical Geography, fcp It, 9d, 

Hughes's (W.) Physical Geography for Beginners, 18mo It, 

Maury's Physical G^graphy for Schools and GtoneralBeaders, fcp it. M, 

Hughes's (E.) Outlines of Physical Geography, 12mo St. M, Questions 6(i. 

Keith's Treatise on the Use of the Globes, improved by Taylor, Le 

Mesurier, and Middleton, 12mo 6«.6d. Key U,M, 

School Atlases and Maps, 

Public Schools Atlas of Modem Geography, 81 entirely new Coloured Maps. 

imperial 8yo. &«. bound, or imperial 4to. 5«. cloth. 
Butler's Atlas of Modem Geography, royal 8vo ..lOt. M, 

— Junior Modem Atlas, comprising 12 Maps, royal 8to » ... it. dd, 

— Atlas of Ancient Geography, royal 8vo lit, 

— Junior Ancient Atlas, comprising 12 Maps, royal Sra it. M, 

— General Atlas, Modem andAncient, royal 4to 22«. 

M'Leod's PnpU'B Atlas of Modem Gtoography, 4to. ..^««..«..«..«.~>«« — '^^ 
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Natural History and Botany. 

Tha Btepping-Stone to Natural History, ISmo 2t.6<l. 

Or in Two Parts.— I. Mammalia, 1«. n. Bird», ReptUe*, and Finket It, 

Owen's Natoral History for Beginners, 18mo. Two Parts 9d. each, or 1 voL 2t. 

Matmder's Treasury of Natural Histoxy, revised by Holdsworth, fop dt, 

Lindley and Moore's Treasury of Botany, Two Parts, fop 12*. 

Wood's Bible Animals, 8vo -.14«. 

— Homes without Hands, 870 14«. 

— Insects at Home, 8vo 2U. 

— Insects Abroad, 8vo 21#. 

— Out of Doors, crown 8vo 7«. 6<i. 

— Strange Dwellings, crown 8vo 7«. 6d. 

Chemistry and Telegraphy, 

Armstrong's Organic Chemistry, small 8vo S«. 6d, 

Miller's Elements of Chemistry, 8 Tols.Svo OOt. 

Part I.— Chemical Physics, Fillth Edition, 15«. 

Part n.— Inorganic Chemistry, Fifth Edition, 21«. 

Part in.— Organic Chemistry, Fifth Edition in the press. 

— Introdnction to Inorganic Chemistry, small 8vo St. M. 

Tate's Outlines of Experimental Chemistry, 18mo dd. 

Odling's Course of Practical Chemistry, for Medical Students, crown Svo... 7«. 6d. 

Thorpe's Quantitative Chemical Analysis, small 8vo i$. 6d. 

Thorpe and Muir's Qualitative Chemical Analysis, small 8vo 8». 6d. 

Crookes's Select Methods in Chemical Analysis, crown 8vo 12t. 6d. 

Preece and Sivewright's Telegraphy, crown 8vo Ss. 6d. 

Onlley's Practical Telegraphy, 8vo 18*. 

Natural Philosophy and Natttral Science, 

Bloxam's Metals, their Properties and Treatment, small 8vo St.6d. 

Ganot's Physics, translated by Prof. E. Atkinson, poet 8vo 15c. 

— Natural Philosophy, translated by the same, crown 8vo 7«. 6d. 

Helmholtz' Popular Lectures on Scientific Subjects, 8vo .12i. 6d. 

Weinhold's Introduction to Experimental Physics, 8vo zi», 6d. 

Jenkin's Electricity and Magnetism, small 8vo 8».6d. 

Maxwell's Theory of Heat, small 8vo St.6cl. 

Marcet's Conversations on Natural Philosophy, fcp „ 7«. 6d. 

Irving's Short Manual of Heat, small 8vo » U.td, 

Tate'sLightandHeat, for the use of beginners, ISmo 9d. 

— Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, and Pneumatics, 18mo. 9d. 

— Electricity, explained for the use of beginners, 18mo 9d. 

— Magnetism, Voltaic Electricil^, and Electro-Dynamics. 18mo. 9d. 

l^yndaU's Notes of Lectures on Eleotricil7« !«• sewed, U. 6d. cloth. 

— Notes of Lectures on Light, U. sewed, 1«. M. cloth. 

Text-Books of Science, Mechanical and Physical^ adapted for 
the use of Artisans, and of Students in Public and 
Science ^hools. 

Anderson's strength of Materials, small 8vo St. 8d. 

Armstrong's Organic Chemistry 8«. 6cl. 

Barry's Railway Appliances 8». 6d. 

Bloxam's Metals 8«.6(i. 

Goodeve's Elements of Mechanism S«.6<l. 

— Principles of Mechanics 8«.6d. 

GMffln's Algebra and Trigonometry 8t.6cl. 

JenUnli Sleotricity and Magnetism S«.6d. 
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Maxwell's Theory of Heat 8». 6<i. 

Merrifield's Technical Arithmetic and MenBnzation Z$, 6d. 

Miller's Inorganic Chemistry St. 6d. 

Preece & Sivewright's Telegraphy 8«. M. 

Shelley's Workshop Appliances S«.6d. 

Thorpe's Quantitative Chemical Analysis i$.6d, 

Thorpe ft Muir's Qualitative Analysis S«. 6d, 

Watson's Plane and Solid Geometry 8t. (kl. 

*** Other Text-Books in active preparation. 

Mechanics and Mechcmism, 

Goodeve's Elements of Mechanism, small 8vo S$. 6d. 

— Principles of Mechanics, small 8vo 8«. 6d. 

Magnus's Lessons in Elementary Mechanics, small 8vo 3«. M. 

Tate's Exercises on Mechanics and Natural Philosophy, 12mo is. Key 8«. 6d. 

— Mechanics and the Steam-Engine, for beginners, 18mb 9d. 

— Elements of Mechanism, with many Diagrams, 12mo Ba.6d, 

Haughton's Animal Mechanics, 8vo 21«. 

Twisden's Introduction to Practical Mechanics, crown 8vo 10«. 6d, 

— First Lessons in Theoretical Mechanics, crown Svo 8«. 6d, 

Willis's Principles of Mechanism. Svo 1S«. 

Engineering, Architecture, &c. 

Anderson on the Strength of Materials and Structures, small 8vo 3«. 6(1. 

Bourne's Treatise on the Steam-Engine, 4>to 42«. . 

— Catechism of the Steam-Engine, fcp 6«. 

— Becent Improvements in the Steam-Engine, fcp 6«. 

— Handbook of the Steam-Engine, fcp 9«. 

Main and Brown's Marine Steam-Engine, Svo 12«. 6d. 

— — Indicator and Dynamometer, Svo 4». 6d. 

— — Questions on the Steam-Engine, Svo 6«. 6d. 

Fairbaim's Useful Information for Engineers. 3 vols, crown Svo 81«. Qd, 

— Treatise on Mills and MiUwork, 2 vols. Svo 82«. 

Mitchell's Stepping-Stone to Architecture, ISmo. Woodcuts I«. 

— Budimentary Manual of Architecture, crown Svo 10«. 6d. 

Gwilt's Encyclopaedia of Architecture. Svo &2«. 6d. 

. Popidar Astronomy and Navigation, 

The Stepping-Stone to Astronomy, ISmo la, 

Tate's Astronomy and the use of the Globes, for Beginners, ISmo Od, 

Proctor's Lessons in Elementary Astronomy, fcp. Svo 1«. 6d. 

Brinkley's Astronomy, by Stubbs ft Briinnow, crown Svo 6*. 

Herschel's Outlines of Astronomy, Twelfth Edition, square crown Svo 12«. 

Webb's Celestial Objects for Common Telescopes, 16mo 7«. Od. 

Proctor's Library Star Atlas, folio 2St. 

— New Star Atlas for Schools, crown Svo 6». 

— Handbook for the Stars, square fcp. Svo 5«. 

Evers's Navigation and Great Circle Sailing, ISmo 1«. 

Jeans's Handbook for the Stars, royal Svo 4*. 6d. 

— Navigation and Nautical Astronomy, Pabt I. Pmetieal^ 12mo &«. 

— — — PabtII. TA«or0t»0a<,royiJSvo. 7«.6(i. 
Boyd's Manual for Naval Cadets, Third Edition, post Svo 12«. 6d. 

Animal Physiology and Preservation of Health, 

Buckton's Health in the House, crown Svo «^.^*« 

House I Live In ; Structure and Fmictiona olVSaaTS-^aaaaL^vi^OSScBSi. — ^«'^^.^>ft^ 
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Bn^8 Physiology and the Laws of Health, 11th Thousand, fop 1«. 6d. 

— Diasrrams for Claea Teaching per pair 6§.6d. 

Miurshall's Outlines of Physiology, Human and Comparatiye, 2 yols. cr . 8vo. SS*. 
Mapother's Animal Physiology, 18mo It. 

General Knowledge, 

Sterne's Questions on Generalities, Two Series, each i$. Keys each 4$, 

The Stepping-stone to Knowledge, 18mo 1#. 

Second Series of the Stepping-Stone to Gteneral Knowledge, 18mo l«. 

Chronology and Historical Genealogy, 

Oates and Woodward's Chronological and Historical Enoydopsedia, 8vo. ...42*. 
Slater's Sententia Chronoloffie<Bt the Original Work, 12mo 1«. 6d. 

— — — improved by M. Sewell, 12mo S».(id, 

Crook's Events of England in Bhyme, square 18mo 1«. 

Mythology and Antiquittes, 

Cox's Manual of Mythology, in Question and Answer, fop St. 

— Mythology of the Aryan Nations, 2 vols. 8vo 28f. 

— Tales of Ancient Greece, crown 8vo e». Bd, 

Hort's New Pantheon, 18mo. with 17 Plates 2#. 6d 

Becker's QalltUt Roman Scenes of the Time of Augustus, post 8vo 7«. 6d. 

— Chariclet, illustrating the Private Life of the Ancient Greeks ... 7$. 6d. 
Bidi's Illustrated Dictionary of Roman and Greek Antiquities, post 8vo.... 7«. 6d 
Ewald's Antiquities of Israel, translated by SoUy, 8vo Nearly ready. 

Biography. 

The Stepping-Stone to Biography, 18mo It. 

Maunder's Biographical Treasury, re-written by W. L. R. Gates, fcp Sf. 

Gates's Dictionary of General Biography, 8vo. 25«. Supplement U, 6(2. 

Epochs of Modern History, 
Seebohm's Protestant Revolution, fcp. 8vo 2,_ g^^ 

Gardiner's Thirty Years' War, 1618-1648, fcp. 8vo '^ 2$ 6d! 

Gairdner's Houses of Lancaster Sn York, fcp. Svo ~ 2#. 6d. 

Warbibrton's Edward the Third, fcp. Svo .' 2t! 6d! 

Greighton's Age of Elizabeth, fcp. Svo Nearly rMdy. 

Hale's Fall of the Stuarts, fcp. Svo Nearly ready. 

Gardiner's Puritan Revolution, fcp. Svo Nearly ready. 

Johnson's Normans in Europe, fcp. Svo Nearly ready. 

Ludlow's War of American Independence, fcp. Svo Nearly ready. 

British History, 

York-PoweU's Early England to the Conquest, fcp. Svo Nearly ready. 

Greighton's England a Continental Power, fcp. Svo Nearly ready 

Catechism of English History, edited by Miss Sewell, 18mo 1, ^ 

Turner's Analysis of English and French History, fcp *."] 2,' ^ 

Outlines of the History of England, 18mo 1,* 

Morris's Class-Book History of England, fcp '" S» 6d 

Cstea & Cox'a English History from the year 1066 to the year 1216, or. 8vo. S$ Gd 
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AmoB's Frimerof the English Constitution, crown Svo dt. 

Cantlay's English History Analysed, fcp 2«. 

The Stepping-Stone to English History, 18mo 1«. 

Lnpton's Ezamination-Papers in History, crown 8to 1«. 

— English History, revised, crown 8to 7#. M» 

Gleig'B School History of England, abridged, 12mo 9$. 

— First Book of History— England, 18mo. 2«. or 2 Parte each 9d, 

— British Colonies, or Second Book of History.lSmo 9d, 

— British India, or Third Book of History, 18mo 9d, 

Historical Questions on the above Three Histories, 18mo 9d. 

Littlewood's Essentials of English History, fcp 8«. 



Epochs of Ancient distort/. 



Cox's Greeks & Persians, fcp. 8vo Nearly ready, 

Curteis's Macedonian Empire, fcp. 8vo Nearly ready. 

Ihne's Rome to its Capture by the Gauls, fcp. 8vo Nearly ready. 

Cox's Athenian Empire, fcp. 8vo Nearly ready. 

Merivale's Roman Tritmxvirates, fcp.Svo. Nearly ready, 

Capes's Earlier Roman Empire, fcp. 8vo Nearly ready. 

— Age of Trajan & the Antonines, fcp. Bvo In preparation. 

History y Ancient and Modem. 

Stafford's Compendium of Universal History, fcp it, 

Gleig's History of France, 18mo 1$. 

Maunder's Historical Treasury* with Index, fcp 6«. 

Mangnall's Historical and Miscellaneous Questions, 12mo it. M, 

Corner's Questions on the History of Europe, 12mo ht. 

Turner's Analysis of the History of Germany, fcp 8«. 6(2. 

Taylor's Student's Manual of the History of India, crown 8vo It. 6d, 

Marshman's History of India, S vols, crown 8vo 22#. 6d, 

Sewell's Ancient History of Egypt, Assyria, and Babylonia, fcp 6«. 

The Stepping-Stone to Grecian History, 18mo 1«. 

Browne's History of Greece, for Beginners, 18mo 9d, 

Sewell's Catechism of Grecian History, 18mo 1#. 6d. 

— First History of Greece, fcp 8«. 6<l. 

Cox's History of Greece, Vols. I. and 11. 8vo S6«. 

— General History of Greece, crown 8vo. Map3 7«. 6d. 

Taylor's Student's Manual of Ancient History, crown 8vo 7«. 6d, 

— Student's Manual of Modem History, crown 8vo 7«. 6d. 

Turner's Analysis of the History of Greece, fcp 2«. M, 

Sewell's Catechism of Grecian History, 18mo \t.M, 

— Child's First History of Rome, fcp 2«.6d. 

Parkhurst's Questions on Sewell's Child's First History of Rome, fcp l». 

The Stepping-Stone to Roman History, 18mo It, 

Turner's Analysis of Roman History, fcp 2«. M, 

Browne's History of Rome, for Beginners, IBmo M, 

Merivale's History of the Romans under the Empire, 8 vols, post 8vo 4&t, 

— Fall of the Roman Republic. 12mo 7t.M, 

— General History of Rome, crown 8vo. Maps 7«. M, 

Ihne's Ancient Roman History, Vols. I. and n. 8vo 80«. 

Scr^ture History ^ Moral and JRdigiom Works, 

Morris's Bible Epochs and Lessons, 18mo M, 

— Selections from Solomon's Proverbs NwutX-ttt^aA**- \^ 
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The SteiivlBg-Stond to Bible Knowledge, 18mo la, 

Gleig'B Sacred HiBtory,j»r Fonrth Book of HiBtozy, 18mo. 2«. ox 2 Parts, each 9d. 

Gardiner's Life of Cluttt, crown 8vo 2*. 

Conybeare and HowBon's Life and Epistles of St. Paul, 1 toL crown 8vo. ... 9$. 

Potta's Paley's Evidences and Sora PattUnat Svo. 10«. M. 

Browne's Exposition of the Thirty-Nine Articles, 8yo 16». 

Gorle's Examination Questions on the aboye, fcp 8». dd, 

Ayre's Treasury of Bible Knowledge, fcp 6t. 

Girdlestone's Synonyms of the Old Testament, 8vo ^ ...IS*. 

Riddle's Manual of Scripture History, fcp .j. 4«. 

— OutUnes <rf Scripture History, f (9 2«.6d. 

Rothschild's History and Literature of the Israelites, 2 vols, crown Svo 12*. 6d. 

— — — — — Abridged, fcp. Svo... 8«. M. 

Ealisch's Commentary on the Old Testament; with a New Translation. 

Vol. I. Genesis, 8to. 18«. or adapted for the General Reader, 12«. VoL II. 

Exodus, 16«. or adapted for the General Reader, 12«. Vol. in. 

Leviticus, Part 1. 16«. or adapted for the General Reader, 8t. Vol. IV. 

Leviticus, Part 11. 15«. or adapted for the General Reader, 8*. 

Whately's Introductory Lessons on Christian Evidences, 18nu> 6d. 

Sewell's Preparation for the Holy Communion, 82mo S«. 

Bartle's Exposition of the Church Catechism, 12mo Ic. 6d. 

Norria's Catechist's Manual, ISmo 1«. Sd. 

Boultbee's Exposition of the Thirty-Nine Articles, fcp 6«. 

MenUd and Moral PhUoaophy, and Civtl Law. 

Lewes's History of Philosophy from Thales to Comte, 2 vols. Svo 88f. 

Whately's Lessons on Reasoning, fcp l«.6d. 

Mill's Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind, 2 vols. Svo 28*. 

— System of Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive, 2 vols. Svo 2S«. 

Killiok'B Student's Handbook of Mill's System of Logic, crown Svo s*. Gd. 

Stebbing's Analysis of Mill's System of Logic, 12mo St. Set. 

Thomson's Outline of the Necessary Laws of Thought, post Svo 5«. 6d, 

Bacon's Advancement of Learning, analysed by Fleming Ifeari^ readv. 

— Essays, with Annotations by Archbishop Whately, Svo 10«. 6d. 

— — annotated by Hunter, crown Svo. 8ji.6d. 

— — annotated by Abbott, 2 vols. fcp. Svo,'. JYeewlp ready, 

Markby'B Bacon's Essays, with References and Notes, fcp 1,, g^j, 

Swinboume's Picture Logic, crown Svo „ 6», 

Whately's Elements of Logic, Svo. 10». M, crown Svo 4,. g^ 

— Elements of Rhetoric. Svo. 10». 6d. crown Svo 4,, 6d, 

Bain's Rhetoric and English Composition, crown Svo „ ^... 4,. 

— Mental and Moral Science, crown Svo lOt. 6d. 

Morell's Handbook of Logic, for Schools and Teachers, fcp 2,, 

— Introduction to Mental Philosophy, Svo 12», 

Ueberweg's Logic, translated by Lindsay, Svo ...1«,, 

Hume's Treatise on Human Nature, by Green and Grose, 2 vols. Svo 28#. 

— Essays, by the same Editors, 2 vols. Svo 28t. 

Stirling's Secret of Hegel. 2 vols. 8vo 28». 

Amos's Science of Jurisprudence, svo ISt. 

— Primer of English Constitution and Government, crown Svo. 6*. 

Sandars's Institutes of Justinian, Svo 18f. 

Aird's Blackstone Economised, post Svo 7,, gj, 

Sewell'BPrinciplesof Education, a vols, fcp lSf.6d. 

Johnston's Ladies' College and School Examiner, fcp, 1«. 6d. Key 2«. 6(1. 
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Principles of TeaMng^ ^c. 



Gibbs & Edwards's New Berised Code, crown 8vo » 8«. (id. 

Gill's Systems of Education, fop. 8to , In th€pre$». 

— Art of Beligious Instruction, fop. 8vo In fhepren. . 

Robinson's Manual of Method and Organisation, fop S*. 6(1. 

Gill's Artof Teaching to Observe and Think, fcp 2f. 

Sullivan's Papers on Education and School-Keeping, 12nio 2t. 

Fotts's Liber Gantabrigiensis, Part I. fcp i»:td, 

— Account of Cambridge Scholurships and Exhibitions, fcp » 1«. 6d. 

— Maxims, Aphorisms, &c. for Learners, crown 8vo 1«. M» 

Lake's Book of Oral Object Lessons on Common Things, 18mo 1«. M, 

Johnston's Anny and Civil Service Guide, crown 8vo &•• 

— Civil Service Guide, orownSvo 8». M. 

— Guide to Candidates for the Excise, fcp. 8vo 1«. 6d. 

— Guide to Candidates for the Customs, fcp If. 

The Greek Language, 

Fowle's Short and Easy Greek Book, 12mo... 2f. M, 

— First Easy Greek Beading-Book, 12mo 5«. 

— Second ditto In iheprett. 

Parry's Elementary Greek Grammar, 12mo 8». Od, 

Farrar's Brief Greek Syntax and Accidence, 12mo if. M, 

— Greek Grammar Bules for Harrow School, 12mo If. 6<i. 

Morris's Greek Lessons, 4th Edition, sguare 18mo 2f.6(l. 

Kennedy's Greek Grammar, 12mo 4f. 6<l. 

— Greek Verse Materials, or Palcestra Musarum, 12mo 5f. M. 

CoUis's Chief Tenses of the Greek Irregular Verbs, 8vo If. 

Collis's Pontes Classic!, No. II. Greek, 12mo 8f. M, 

— Praxis Grseca, Etymology, 12mo Sf.M. 

Collis's Greek Verse-Book, Praxis lambica, 12mo 4f.6d. 

Donaldson's New Cratylus, 8vo Slf, 

WilMns's Manual of Greek Prose Composition, crown 8vo 7f. 6d. Key Sf. 

— Exercises in Greek Prose Composition, crown 8vo. ...if. 6<l. Key 2f . td, 

— Progressive Greek Delectus, 12mo 4f. Key 2f . 64. 

— Progressive Greek Anthology, 12mo 6f. 

Valpy's Greek Delectus, improved by the Bev. Dr. White, 12mo. 2f . 6d. Key 2f . 6(1. 

Hall's Principal Boots of the Greek Tongue, 12mo Sf. 

Yonge's Larger English-Greek Lexicon, 4to T. 21f. 

— Engli^-Greek Lexicon abridged, scjuare 12mo 8f. 6<l. 

Liddell and Scott's Larger Greek-Lexicon, crown 4to SOf. 

— — — Greek-English Lexicon al^dged, square 12mo 7f.6(i. 

Bloomfield's College and School Greek Testament, fcp 5f. 

Wilkins's Scriptoros Attici, Excerpts with English Notes, crown 8to 7f. 6(1. 

— Speeches from Thuoydides translated, post 8vo 6f. 

Congreve's Politics of Aristotle, translated, 8vo 18f. 

Grant's Ethics of Aristotle, with Essays and Notes, 2 vols. 8vo. SSt. 

Williams's Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle translated, 8vo 12f . 

Pindar's Odes, ftc. revised and explained by Donaldson, 8vo I6f. 

Bight Comedies of Aristophanes, translated by L. H. Budd, Mjk. 8vo Ifif. 

Green's Birds and Peace of Aristophanes, crown 8vo each 8f. 6(1. 

Isbister's Zenophon's .Ajiabasis, Books I. to m. with Notes, 12mo. Sf. 6(1. 

White's Xenophon's Expedition of Cyms, with English Notes, 12mo. 7f. 6(1. 

Thuoydides' Peloponnesian War, translated by Crawley, 8to 21f. 

Sheppard and Evans's Notes on Thuoydides, crown 8vo lOf. 6(1. 

Parry's Beges et Hexoes. from Herodotus, with Notes, crown 8?o. ....^ <a«^a.« 
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White's Grammar-school Greek Texts, tokh Vocabttlaries. 

iEaop, Select Fables ft Myths from FaUephatoa, S2mo Nearly ready. 

Homer, First Book of the Hiad Nearly ready, 

Lndan, Select DialoiTties ^ »..^ Nearly ready. 

Xenophon, First Book of the Anabasis l«.6d. 

— Second Book of the Anabasia \». 

St. Hark'B Gospel 1#. 6d. 

St. Luke's Gospel ~ 2#. 6d. 

St. Jcdm's Gospel ^ 1«. 6<i. 

White's Grammar- School Latin Texts, with Vocabtdartes, 

Cnsar, First Book of the Gallic War, 82mo U. 

Oasar, Second Book of the Gallic War 1«. ^ 

Cttsar, Third Book of the GaUic War M. 

CsBsar, Fourth Book of the Gallic War M. 

Caesar, Fifth Boek of theGalUoWar 1#. 

OsBsar. Sixth Book of the Gallic War 1». 

Eutropins, First & Second Books of Boman History i$. 

Entropios, Third & Fourth Books of Boman History it. 

Horace, First Book of the Odes !», 

Horace, Third Book of the Odes l*.6d 

Kepos, Miltiades, Cimon, Paasania8,andAriBtide8 9d. 

Ovid, Select Myti^ from the Metamorphoses M. 

Ovid, Selections from the Epistles and Fasti It. 

PtiiedruB, Selections of Familiar and nsnally read Fables 9d. 

Phndms, First and Second Books of Fables It. 

Sallnst, BeUnm Gatilinarinm U.td. 

Tirgil, Fourth Book of theGeorgics 1#. 

Tirgfl. First Book of the-fflneid 1*. 

Virgil, Second Book of the-fflneid 1». 

Virgil, Third Book of the -ffineid 1#. 

Virgil, Fourth Book of the-ffineid 1«. 

Virgil. Fifth Book of the .aJneid u. 

Virgo, Sixth Book of the-fineid 1*. 

The Latin Language, 

The Public School Latin Primer, 12mo. U.9d, 

— — — — Grammar, by the Ber. B. H. Kennedy,D.D. p.8vo. 7«.6d. 
Sub$idia Primaria, Exercise Books to the PubUo School Latin, Pritmer» 

Part I. Accidence, ftc. 2*. M. Par n. Syntax, fto. S$. 9d. 
Key to the Exercises in Subtidia Primaria, Parts I. and II. price 5«. 

Subtidia Primaria^ UL. the Latin Compound Sentence, 12mo u. 

Kennedy's Child's Latin Primer, or First Latin Lessons, ISmo. i§. 

The Child's Latin Accidence, extracted from the above, 12mo. 1«. 

Fowle'a Short and Easy Latin Book, 12mo u, ed. 

— First Easy Latin Beading-Book, ISmo 8«.6<i. 

— Second Easy Latin Beading-Book, 12mo 8«.6d. 

Jerram's Latine Beddenda, crown 8yo ig, 

Wilkins's Progressiye Latin Delectus, 12mo i§. 

— Easy LatinProee Exercises, crown 8to. 2». M. Key i§. 6cl. 

White and Biddle's Large Latin-English Dictionary, 1 vol. 4to 28«. 

White's College Xjatin-English Dictionary (Intermediate sise), medium 8vo.l5«. 
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White's Junior Stadent'a Complete English-Latin and Latin-English 

Dictionaxy, square 12mo ISt, 

co^o^ofAW / The Latin-English Dictionary, price 7*. 6d, 
Separately -^ r^he English-Latin Dictionary, price 5». 6d. 

— Middle-Class Latin Dictionary, square fcp. Svo 8«. 

Biddle's Young Scholar's Lat.-Eng. and Eng.-Lat. Dictionary, square 12moJ0». 6d. 

B/>«<>«o4-<>w/ The Latin-English Dictionary, 6». 
Separately -J ,j^^ English-lAtin Dictionary. 6». 

Biddle and Arnold's EngUsh-Latin Lexicon, 8yo 21«. 

— — — Abridged by Ebden. square post 8to 7«.6<l. 

Kennedy's Elementary Latin Grammar. 12mo 8«. 6d. 

— Elementary Latin Beading-Book, or Tirocinium Tiatinnm, 12mo. 2f . 

— Second Latin Beading-Book, or Palaestra Latini, 12mo 5«. 

— Latin Prose. PalsBstra StHi Latini, 12mo 6*. 

— — — Style, Curriculum Still Latini,12mo....4<.6d. Key 7«. 6(1. 

CoUis's Chief Tenses of Latin Irregular Verbs. 8to U. 

Sheppard and Turner's Aids to Classical Study, 12mo 5«. Key 6«. 

Turner and Price's Aids to Classical Study, 12mo S«. Key 0«. 

Moody's Eton Latin Grammar, ISmo S«. 6d. The Accidence separated 1«. 

Collis's Pontes Classici Latini, 12mo 8«.M. 

Hall's Principal Boots and Deriyatives of the Latin Language, 12mo 4<. 6<l. 

Bradley's Latin Prose Exercises, 12mo Sa. 6d, Key 5$, 

— Continuous Lessons in Latin Prose, 12mo bi, Kejbi.6d, 

Beverley's Exercises in Latin Prose Composition, crown Svo. . . .2f . 0(2. Key 5«. 
Wilkins's Manual of Latin Prose Composition, crownSvo 5». 6(2. Key 2$, dd, 

— Latin Prose Exercises, crown Svo 4s.6d. Key 5$, 

— Latin Syntax Bules, crown Svo Nearly ready. 

— Notes for Latin Lyrics (in use in Harrow, Sto.) 12mo ie. 6d. 

— Latin Anthology, for the Junior Classes, 12mo ia, 6d, 

— S(^ol Edition of Virgil's Gtoorgics, crown Svo 4«. 6d, 

— Virgil's Eclogues and Georgics translated, post Svo Z$. 6d. 

Valpy's Latin Delectus, improved by the Bev. Dr. White, 12mo 2«. M, 

Yonge's Latin Gradus, post Svo. 9«. or with Appendix 12«. 

Bapier's Litroduction to Composition of Latin Verse, lSmo....S«. 6(i. Key 2«. Gd. 
Walford's Progressive Exercises in Latin Elegiac Verse, 12mo. 2«. Od. Key 5$. 

— -- — Second Series, 12mo 2f.6(f. 

Yonge's Odes and Epodes of Horace, School Edition, 12mo ia. fkf. 

— Satires and Epistles of Horace, School Edition, 12mo 6«. 

— Library Edition of the Works of Horace, Svo 21». 

Gonington's ^neid of Virgil, translated into English Verse, crown Svo. ... 9$, 

— Miscellaneous Writings, 2 vols. Svo 2S«. 

Kenny's Virgil's iBneid, Books I. II. III. and V. ISmo each Book U. 

Virgil's Works, edited by Bev. Canon Kennedy, 12mo Nearly ready, 

Bradley's Troy Taken, the Second Book of Virgil's iBneid, fcp 2«. 6<l. 

Parry's Origines Bomanaa, from Livy, with English Notes, crown Svo 4«. 

White's Cicero's Cato Major and Laelius, l2mo Z$.9d, 

— Livy, Books XXII. ft XXIII. with English Notes, each Book ... 2$. Sd. 

Nash's Livy. Book XXI. with English Notes, 12mo 2f. M. 

Yonge's Ciceronis Epistol», with English Notes, Books I. n. and m. St. 6d. 
Bradley's Cornelius Nepos. improved by Bev. Dr. White, 12mo 8«. dd. 

— Ovid's Metamorphoses, improved by Bev. Dr. White, 12mo i$, M, 

— Select Fables of Pheedrus, improved by Bev. Dr. White, 12mo. 2f . 6d, 

— Eutropius, improved by Bev. Dr. White, 12mo 2f. fid, 

Isbister's Caesar, Books I.— VIL 12mo. 4«. or with Beading Lessons 4«. 6d. 

— Caesar's Commentaries, Books I.— V. 12mo Z$. 6d. 

— First Book of Caesar's Gallic War,I2mo I«. 9d, 

Keimy's Caesar's Commentaries, Book 1. ISmo. 1«. Books II. and HI....... If. 

Church and Brodribb's Pliny's Letters, with English Notes, crown Svo. «. 4U« 
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The ^^-ench Language. 

The Btepping-Stone to Frenoh Pronxmcifttion. 18mo. 1«. 

Frendergast'B Mastery Series, French, 12mo u. Qd 

Sti&venard's Btdes and Exercises on the French Langoage, 12mo S«. 6<2. 

Oontaoseaa'g Practical French and English Dictionary; postSvo 7«. 6<2. 

— Pocket French and English Dictionary, sooare 18mo ^ ... S«. M. 

— Premieres Leemres, 12mo 2».6d. 

— First Step in Flinch* ISmo 2«.6d. 

— French Ghrammar, ISmo u. 

Key to Exercises inCoatansean's * First Step ' and * Frmch Grammar,' iSmo. 3«. 
Contanseau'B Onide to French Translation, 12mo Z$. 6d. Key 8«. 6d. 

— Prosatenxa et Pontes Fran^ais, 12mo 5*. 

- — Precis de la Litt^rature Fran9ai8e, ISmo 8«. 6dL 

— Abr6g^ de I'Histoire de France, 12mo U, 6d. 

Oontansean's Middle-Class French Conrse. iSmo. 



Accidence, Sd. 

Syntax, 8<l. 

French Gonrersation-Book, Sd. 

Firat French Exercise-Book, 8d. 

Second French Exercise-Book, 8<f . 



French Translation-Book, 8d. 
Easy Frenoh Delectus, 8d(. 
First French Beader, 8d. 
Second French Beader, 8d. 
I Frenoh and English Dialogaes, 8d. 

Cassal & Karcher's Modem French Anthology, Pabt L smaU 8yo 8«. 6d. 

— — French Translation Book, Part I. small 8vo 8«. 6d. 

Merlet's Frenoh Grammar, fcp ^ Sf. 6d. 

— French Pronunciation and Accidence, fcp. S«. 6(1 >_ 

— Syntax of the French Grammar, fcp. 8». 6d. ;Kbt, pnce8». M. 

— Le Traduoteor, f cp 5«.6<l. 

— Stories for French Writers, fop 2#. 

— Aper9a de la Litt^ratnre Fran9aise, f op l$.M, 

— Exercises in Frenoh Composition, fcp 8«. M. 

— French Synonymes, fop 2«.6d. 

— Synopsis of French Grammar, fop 2t.6d. 

Lamartine's Toussaint LouTertore, by Cassal, fop. 8vo 2t. GdL 

Sti&Tenard's Lectures Fran^aises from Modem Autiiors, 12mo 4«. 6d. 

Souvestre's Philosophe boos les Toit8,by Sti^Tonard, square ISmo 2«. 6d. 

German^ SpofnMh, Hebrew ; Smdustam and Sa9iskrit» 

Collis's Card of Gterman Irregular Verbs, Svo 2«. 

Just's German Grammar, 12mo u. td, 

— German Beading Book, 12mo Za.9d, 

Neuhofer's German Vocabulary, crown 8vo u. 

Wintzer's First German Book for Beginners, fcp S#. 6d. 

irischer-Fischart's Elementary German Grammar, fcp 2». 6d. 

Wirth's German Chit-Chat, crown Svo 2#.6d. 

Prendergast's Handbook to the Mastery Series, 12mo 2«. 

— Mastery Series, German, 12mo S«.6d. 

— Manual of Spanish, 12mo 2«. 6d. 

— Manual of Hebrew, crown 8yo 2«. 6<i. 

Longman's Pocket Gterman & English Dictionary, square ISmo. ...Nearljr ready, 

Blackley's Practical German and English Dictionary* post Syo 7«. 6d. 

Schiller's Song of the BeU, by Bilton, crown Svo |B*. 

KaUsoh's Hebrew Grammar, with Exercises. Part L Svo 1S«.6{{. Key 5«. 

— — — Partn.Sro 12*. 6d. 

MuUer'B (Max) Sanskrit Grammar for Begixmers, royal Svo iHt. 

Beaft^B Sanskrit-BngliBh Dlctlonaiy 32#. 6d 
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STEVENS AND HOLE'S SCHOOL^ 
SERIES, NEW CODE 1872. 



The GRADE LESSON-BOOK PEBiER, for the use 

of Infant Classes; introdnotoxy to tho *Ctrado Lesson-Books.' With Ten 
attractiye Woodcuts, price 3(2. 

The INTRODUCTORY READING-BOOK to the FIRST 

STANDABD, pp. 96, price Sixpbncx. 

The GRADE LESSON-BOOKS, complete in Six Standards, 

embracing Beading, Spelling, Writing, Arithmetic, and Dictation Ezerdses: 
especiaUy adapted to meet the Bequirements of the New Codb 1872 :— 



SrANDAito I. priee ddU Narrative 
Reading-Lessons (Prose and Poetry) 
next in order aiter Monosyllables; 
Lessons in Script Characters; and 
copious Examples in Addition, Sub- 
traction, and the Multiplication Table 
to Six Times. 

STANDABD II. pricc 9d. Reading- 
Lessons (Prose and Poetry) in advance 
of Standard I. the Multiplication 
Table, and copious Examples in the 
Simple Rules of Arithmetic as far as 
Division. 

Standard III. pricc 9d. Reading- 
Lessons (Prose and Poctr^O in advance 
of Standard II. and copious examples 
in the Compound Rules of Arithmetic 
(Money), 



Standard IV. price Is. Zd. Bead- 
ing-Lessons (Prose and Poetry) se- 
lected from the best Authors, and 
copious Examples in tho Compound 
Rules of Arithmetic (Weights and 
Measures). 

Standard V. price Is. Sd. Extracts 
(Prose and Poetry) selected from 
Current Literature ; and a copious 
Set of Examples in Practice and Bills 
of Parcels. 

Standard VI. price Is. Gd. Bead- 
ing-Lessons in History, Literature, 
Geography, and Science, selected from 
the best Authors ; and copious Examples 
in Vulgar and Decimal Fractions and 
Interest. 



ANSWERS to the ARITHMETICAL EXERCISES in 

Standards I. II. and III. price Ad. in Standard IV. price 4(1. and in Standards 
V. and VI. price 4d, or complete, price Is. 2d, cloth. 

The ADVANCED LESSON-BOOK, price 25. a Sequel to 

the Grade Lesson-Books ; Beading Lessons in History, Geography, Literature, 
and Science ; together with a complete Course of Examples in the higher parts 
of Arithmetic and Mensuration. 

FIRST LESSONS in READING, for the Class Teaching 

of Infants in Schools or Nurseries. Comprising Twenty-four folio sheets 
of Lessons printed in bold legible type, and interspersed with numerous 
attractive Woodcuts. Price 4s. Qd, in Quires or Sheets. 

The COMPLETE READER; or, a carefully Graduated 

System of Teaching to Read and Spell by means of attractive and instmctiye 
Lessons. Especially designed for Upper and Middle-Class Schools :— 



Hook I. Tlie Primatiy llKAT)Kn,cr. Rvo. !». I 

UOUK U. Tlie l2iTKUM£UlATK llKADEil, Is. G(/. | 

EXAMINATION CARDS, 

ARITHMETIC, in Eight Sets, each 
with Answers separately printed, price 



Book IU. The Exr3iplar of Stylb, 2s. 
Book IV. The Sknioa Class RsADsa, if. 

WORD EXERCISES in 

Set consisting of Twenty-four Cards, 
One Shilunq per Set :— 



A. Simple Addition and Sul)tpa<;tion. 
II. Simple Multiplication and Dlvibion. 
C. 0)mpoundllnle8(A1oncy). 
1>. Comiiound BiUci (Weights and Mea- 
Bunt), 



\ 



E. Practice and Bills of Parcels. 

F. Vulgar and Decimal Froat\.vk\\%. 
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